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PREFACE. 


LIFELIKE pictures of the apostolic age give to the Acts 
its unique importance and its special charm. It is 
therefore the first duty of an editor to realise for 
himself and his readers the actual position of the 
primitive Church in its Jewish and its Graeco-Roman 
environment, to trace their mutual action and reaction 
on each other, and gather from its outward history a 
true estimate of its inner life. Its constitution and 
social order were peculiar; for apostolic government 
was an exceptional ordinance, designed only for the 
stage of infancy and youthful growth. During. this 
first generation the life of the Church depended 
(humanly speaking) on personal initiative and personal 
leadership. Throughout the Acts the living brother- 
hood of faithful men is the central subject of interest. 
The book dwells continually upon the fundamental 
facts of the Christian religion, but they have not 
yet crystallised into doctrines. Though the apostles 
were steadily moulding the institutions of the future 
Church, its fabric did not take permanent shape till 
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after they had laid the foundations of the faith in the 
hearts of men. 

Hence the editor who desires to keep in close 
touch with his author must concern himself more 
with personal history than with dogmatic theology or 
ecclesiastical systems, must fix his eyes steadily on 
the living representatives of Christ, study the language 
and motives of the several speakers and actors on 
the scene, and compare them with the history of the 
period. 

I have taken pains to verify and digest the large 
store of information for which I am indebted to many 
predecessors. I have also made an independent and 
thorough scrutiny for myself of the author’s language, 
and endeavoured to illustrate it by the aid of other 
scriptures and any ancient authorities within my reach. 

The recension of the Greek text by Westcott and 
Hort is so thorough and trustworthy in principles and 
in execution that I cannot hope to improve upon it: 
I am indebted to it for the main body of the text. 
Nor have I attempted any fresh collation of Mss. 
but in doubtful readings and in punctuation much 
scope is still left for independent criticism. 

Every real student of the Acts must perceive the 
intrinsic superiority of that text to the Received text 
of the sixteenth century, on which the Authorised 
Version is based; but its adoption, together with the 
advance of Greek criticism since its date, involves 
changes so considerable that I have embodied my own 
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interpretation in a literal translation for the use of 
English readers, being often unable to agree altogether 
with the Revised Version. 

I have made no attempt to combat in detail the 
sceptical theories which depreciate the Acts as a 
legendary chronicle of traditional miracles: for they 
rest mainly on a priori objections to the credibility of 
miracles, which have no force for believers in a living 
Christ. My judgment is that the book harmonises 
so perfectly with the spirit of the apostolic age that 
it must be a genuine product of that time: and it 
records, not only the miracles which heralded and 
attended the birth of the Christian Church, but also 
their attestation by a multitude of eyewitnesses. No 
historical sequel to the earthly life of Jesus can well 
be conceived without a supernatural element; the faith 
of thousands in a risen Lord becomes incomprehensible 
apart from it; and in the Acts it forms an essential 
element of the history. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE book of Acts claims to be a continuation of the 
third gospel by the same author. Their The Acts a 
similarity of spirit, style, and language eg ie 
so forcibly attests the identity of author- Title. 
ship that there can be no serious question of the fact. 
It opens like the gospel with an address to Theophilus. 
In this the gospel is entitled the first book, and 
the life of Jesus therein contained, though it in- 
cludes his whole life on earth down to his ascension, 
is described as a beginning only of what he did 
and taught. This language reveals the author's 
point of view as to the relation of the two books 
to each other. He introduces the Acts as a 
second book of the life of Jesus, and the history of 
his Church as a further chapter of the Saviour’s 
history. The words and deeds of apostles and saints 
are in his eyes not their own; it is their Lord who 
speaks and acts through them. Jesus, though now 
withdrawn from human sight and exalted into heaven, 
is still the active head and guiding mind of his 
church on earth: apostles and prophets are mere 
ministers of his will, inspired by his informing and 
quickening Spirit. 

It appears therefore, that according to the author's 
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original design the Acts was attached to the third 
gospel as a second part of a single work, and there 
was no occasion for a separate title. But when the 
two books became detached, as they are in the canon 
of Scripture, a distinct name was needed. Accord- 
ingly ancient Mss. contain the Greek title Prameis, 
which correctly describes the nature of its contents 
as a collection of personal memoirs, and which has 
been current in the Church, together with its Latin 
translation Acta and English Acts, ever since. The 
fuller titles, Acts of Apostles and Acts of the Apostles, 
are inaccurate, as the book brings into prominence 
men who were not apostles, and ignores many who 
were: and can hardly have been as ancient as the 
apostolic age. 

The few opening words addressed to Theophilus 
further connect the Acts with the third gospel: 
Preface to they prove that it was intended for the 
Theophilus. same readers, and prompted by the same 
motives, as are set forth in the fuller preface to 
the gospel. Theophilus, as there appears, was a 
representative Christian orally instructed in the 
fundamental facts of Christianity; and the author, 
perceiving the inevitable defects of oral instruction 
without the addition of a complete written narrative, 
and dissatisfied with the many attempts hitherto 
made to supply the need, addressed himself after 
careful study of the facts to its execution. 

This conception of the constant government of the 
ae Church by her divine Lord, and of his 
unity of -personal presence by his Spirit, is essential 
aad to a right understanding of the Acts. 
Its incompleteness as an outward history appears 
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upon the surface: churches of first-rate importance, 
like that of Alexandria, are altogether ignored ; 
those of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Rome are shown 
for a season in vigorous action, to disappear again 
entirely from view; the history of important crises 
is illustrated by fragments from the biographies of 
Peter and Paul, Stephen and Philip. Yet the genius 
of the author, inspired by faith in the sovereign 
will and guiding hand of the divine Head of the 
Church, impresses on all these scattered elements of 
church life a pervading idea of spiritual unity, which 
gives continuity to the whole. The result is that 
the apostolic church lives again in his pages from 
its marvellous birth at Pentecost, through successive 
battles with Jewish bigotry and violence, and years 
of rapid growth in Samaria and the cities of the 
Gentiles, till the feet of its foremost apostle are 
planted in imperial Rome, with hardly an apparent 
break. 

The book of Acts is a very ancient treasure 
of the Church. Besides the frequent Lahaina 
references in early Christian writers to importance of 
the events which it records, reminiscences Hie, Bch. 
of its language, more or less distinct, are found in 
Polycarp, in the letter to Diognetus, in Hermas, in 
Justin Martyr, and in the letter written by the 
churches of Vienne and Lyons. It obtained a place 
in the canon of Scripture next after the four gospels, 
as an authentic record of the apostolic age, at the 
earliest date to which the existence of a canon can 
be traced; for it stands in that position in the 
Muratorian fragment, believed to be as old as the 
second century, and has retained that position ever 
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since. For more than seventeen centuries Christians 
have gathered from its pages almost all that is known 
about the birth and growth of the infant Church 
in her Jewish nursery, her early persecutions by 
Jewish rulers, the successive stages of her contact 
with the Gentile world, her increasing independence 
of Jewish influence, and the gradual evolution of a 
united Church by the steady assimilation of Hebrew 
and Greek elements. A whole generation of Christian 
life would have been a comparative blank without 
the historical framework which it supplies for the 
due arrangement of the further details contained in 
the original epistles of the apostles. Thus it forms 
the first and most important link in the chain of 
historical evidence which connects the gospel narrative 
with the faith of later generations. But its value 
far exceeds a record of outward progress; for it gives 
an insight into the spiritual development of the 
men who first preached the gospel of the Resur- 
rection. Many of them are familiar figures in the 
gospel narrative, and we know what manner of men 
they were while they walked with Jesus. In the 
Acts is exhibited the process by which God educated 
these humble followers and transformed them into 
eloquent preachers, master-builders of a new social 
fabric, leaders of a religious revolution. There the 
three stupendous miracles, which ushered in the new 
dispensation, are combined into a single group; and 
it is seen how the Resurrection weaned them from 
the associations of the earthly life, and prepared 
their minds for the revelation of a spiritual presence ; 
how the glory of the Ascension brought them to 
their knees in adoring worship of their heavenly 
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Lord; how the power of the Spirit came down from 
heaven to dwell within them, enduing them with 
grace and wisdom to preach and govern, and with 
strength to labour and suffer for the faith of Christ 
crucified. 

The general character of the history goes far to 
stamp the Acts as a contemporary record. (1) 
The various apostles and other actors 51. acts a 
on the scene play their part as living contemporary 
men, each invested with a distinct person- ian 
ality, which no subsequent generation could have 
reproduced. The individual prominence of single 
apostles is a characteristic feature of the Acts, in con- 
trast with the vague traditional view of their collective 
action which prevails in the language of the early 
Fathers. Barnabas, Stephen, Cornelius, present each a 
different type of faith, and Ananias, Simon Magus, 
Elymas, of sin. The elder Herod Agrippa is distin- 
guished by his affectation of religious zeal and his 
ostentatious vanity from the younger, who was a time- 
serving partizan of Rome. The administration of 
Roman justice reflects the character of the judge, 
accordingly as Gallio, Felix, or Festus is seated on 
the tribunal. 

(2) And these personal narratives are related with 
a wealth of local and circumstantial details, which 
must have been almost unattainable after the lapse 
of a few years, however easily accessible at the time. 
Such localities, for instance, as the field Aceldama, 
Solomon’s porch, Herod’s prison, the tower Antonia 
and the stairs connecting it with the temple courts, 
were swept away in 70 by the utter destruction of 
the temple and great part of the city. Everywhere 
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the local colouring is preserved with the same fidelity, 
whether the scene lies in Jerusalem amidst the stir 
of national and religious life, or in the Graeco-Roman 
capital of the Herods and the provincial governors; 
at Athens the sceptical curiosity of Greek philoso- 
phers, at Ephesus the trade of exorcists, the mercenary 
zeal of the craftsmen in support of the local worship, 
and the excitable temper of a Greek populace are 
reproduced in turn. The names and titles of kings 
and magistrates—Jewish, municipal, and imperial— 
are freely scattered up and down the pages with such 
accuracy of detail, that the resources of modern criti- 
cism can scarcely detect an apparent flaw. 

(3) Decisive evidence of the extreme fidelity of the 
history in minute details is furnished by a comparison 
of the contemporary epistles of Paul. As these 
frequently touch on the outward events and circum- 
stances of his life, though their immediate concern 
is with his inner mind and personal relations with 
the churches, they come continually into incidental 
contact with the narrative of the Acts; and the 
coincidence between the two is so close and cir- 
cumstantial, and at the same time apparently so 
undesigned, that it is impossible to explain it on any 
hypothesis but that of actual truth. The history 
implies an intimate knowledge of his circumstances, 
feelings, and actions which could only be gained by 
personal intercourse with him or his immediate 
companions. 

There are some, however, who admit that the book 
of the Acts is up to a certain point a genuine 
and trustworthy record of the first century, and yet 
maintain that the whole is a comparatively late 
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compilation in which original documents have been 
incorporated. Now it is highly improb- a., acts not 
able that any such independent documents a mere com- 
can have survived to the second century, garda 
and yet utterly perished without a trace of their 
existence, leaving the Acts as the unique record of 
the primitive Church. But the character of the book 
still more decidedly refutes this groundless theory ; 
for it is clearly not a mere compilation. There is 
great variety in its pages; for it ranges over thirty 
years, beginning amid past scenes in a foreign land 
of which the author knew little save by report, and 
ending with his own personal experiences; but the 
unity is more conspicuous than the variety. The 
language is uniform throughout, and language is in 
his hands an instrument of singular power and 
delicacy: whatever materials he has pressed into his 
service, he has at least recast in his own well-chosen 
words. The style too is peculiarly his own: an 
extremely simple, but highly graphic, narrative of 
condensed facts presents the successive actors and 
crises in church history with great dramatic power. 
He rigorously suppresses the expression of his own 
opinions, and studies to efface himself, yet succeeds 
in thoroughly enlisting the sympathy of his readers. 
His frequent summaries of speeches are models of 
condensed thought. The impression of spiritual 
grandeur which he conveys in describing the apostolic 
age, though really a reflection of his own intense 
faith, seems to grow out of the simple facts. All 
this bespeaks, in my judgment, rare literary skill as 
well as Christian inspiration. 

His date and personality are clearly indicated by 
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his special religious sympathies. From Pentecost 
Religious downwards he dwells (apart from personal 
sympathies. narrative) almost exclusively on two 
subjects, the marvellous expansion of the Church, 
and the struggle with Judaism, external or internal. 
Missionary enterprise has a special charm for him: 
he delights to record the onward march of the 
gospel, the rapid growth of new churches, and 
the addition of new provinces to the kingdom of 
Christ, while he dismisses pastoral work and in- 
ternal organization with scanty notice. Still more 
conspicuous is his enthusiasm for Christian freedom. 
His indignation against Jewish tyranny, his condem- 
nation of Jewish prejudice, his admiration for the 
successive champions of Gentile liberty, meet the 
reader everywhere. He expresses these feelings in 
the tone of an eager partizan, not of a dispassionate 
historian, who can survey calmly from a safe distance 
the trials of a past generation. Judaism faces him 
as a living and dangerous foe, which is assailing 
beneath his eyes the rights of Gentile Christians, 
and still threatening imprisonment or death to the 
apostle of the Gentiles. 

Now in the apostolic age these sentiments were a 
natural outcome of circumstances; for the Church 
grew up in the centre of Judaism as a branch of 
the national creed, with unbounded faith in — the 
Jewish scriptures, beneath the shelter of the Temple. 
It was therefore for a time exposed as an almost 
helpless victim to the caprices of Jewish tyranny. 
Even when Christians fled to the cities of the Gen- 
tiles, the synagogue was still their religious home; 
they were themselves imbued with its prejudices, 
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but the continual object of its bitter jealousy. All 
the persecutions of the Church in those days were 
instigated by Jews, all the troubles which beset her 
peace were due to Judaism. But Jewish influence 
began to wane outside Palestine with the first con- 
siderable influx of Gentile converts into the Pauline 
churches. Christian congregations had seceded from 
the synagogue, and the Church had asserted her in- 
dependence at Corinth, Ephesus, and Rome, if not 
other cities, long before the fatal contest with Rome 
which prostrated Jewish power. Even as early as the 
epistles of the Roman imprisonment Judaism had 
lost its formidable character: Judaizers are but once 
denounced, and then as a discredited and heretical 
faction, to be classed with dogs and evilworkers. But 
the author of the Acts breathes the spirit of the 
earlier epistles, and it would be an anachronism to 
date his work after 70, when the Jews had -become 
objects of compassion, and Rome, once the protector, 
had taken their place as the jealous persecutor of 
the Church. 

The author's intense devotion to the apostle Paul 
gives a further clue to his personality. From the 
thirteenth chapter onwards the book 18 personal de- 
wholly engrossed with his biography. VotiontoPaul. 
The two causes of church extension and of Christ- 
ian freedom are so closely identified with the 
career of their foremost champion that all other 
spheres of Christian progress are ignored: the 
earlier apostles drop out of sight: fellow-labourers 
like Barnabas and Silas disappear from view the 
moment they separate from Paul: his deliverance 
from manifold dangers engrosses exclusive attention, 
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and the fortunes of the Church seem bound up in 
his life. 

This concentration of interest around the single 
person of Paul admits of only one explanation, that 
the author was a devoted friend of the apostle, 
actively associated with his work, and in fervent 
sympathy with his views. If Paul was his father 
in Christ, the spiritual leader under whose banner 
he had served, the recognized chief under Christ of 
his particular field of labour, we can understand it, 
but not otherwise. | 

And this we gather from his own narrative to 
have been his exact position. For just as he opens 
Use of firs; Doth his books in his own name by 
personplural. the use of the first person singular, 
so in the latter half of the Acts he indicates his 
own presence in the company of Paul by employing 
the first person plural. The earliest trace of his 
presence is in xiv. 22; from which it appears that he 
was one of the disciples whom Paul converted in 
southern Galatia during his first visit, who clave to the 
apostle’s teaching in spite of much persecution from 
the Jews. On Paul’s next visit to Asia Minor with 
Silas the author (by that time a Christian of some 
standing) joins him at Troas, is admitted to his con- 
fidence, accepts the call to come over into Macedonia 
as a binding summons to him in common with Paul 
and Silas, and accordingly proceeds with them to 
Philippi. There he takes up the work of an evangelist, 
and remains behind, on their enforced departure, to 
carry it on (xvi. 10-40). As he rejoined Paul six years 
later at Philippi in the capacity of a delegate from the 
Church bearing their contribution to Jerusalem, it may 
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be concluded that he spent much of the interval in 
evangelistic work in Macedonia (xx. 5—xxi. 18). Two 
years and a half later he accompanied the apostle on 
his eventful voyage from Caesarea to Rome, with a 
view probably to personal ministration as well as the 
Roman mission (xxvii. 1—xxvii. 16). This sketch of 
his life confirms the tradition that he was one of the 
two messengers of the Macedonian churches so highly 
commended in 2 Cor. viii. 18-23, and renders it prob- 
able that he is the true yoke-fellow of Phil. iv. 3. . 
The author’s life brings clearly into view the 
materials within his reach for the construction of 
his history. Besides his own personal gources of 
knowledge of Paul’s later career, and imformation. 
his opportunities for supplementing it by con- 
versation with his fellow-travellers, his intimate 
association with Paul himself enabled him to relate on 
the highest possible authority the proceedings of the 
Sanhedrin, first against Peter and John, then against 
the Twelve, and against Stephen, together with his 
defence and martyrdom, Saul’s own conversion and 
subsequent career. During the two years and a half, 
through which Paul’s imprisonment at Caesarea was 
prolonged, he had access at Jerusalem to the brethren 
of the Lord, the Twelve, and other original members 
of the Church: at Caesarea he was at one time a guest 
in the house of Philip, and had opportunity of hearing 
his narrative of the conversion of Samaria, of Simon 
Magus, and of the Ethiopian eunuch, and from 
Cornelius or other original members of that church 
the story of his baptism, and of Herod’s death. It 
appears therefore that the visit to Palestine, which 
withdrew the author from evangelistic work, supplied 
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him also with all the materials he required for the 
Acts. 

This visit to Palestine was indispensable for 
the due execution of his work: nowhere else 
Date of pub- could a Gentile convert obtain adequate 
lication. materials for a life of Jesus. But, these 
once obtained, the language of his own preface 
and the circumstances of the Gentile churches alike 
preclude the hypothesis of needless delay in the 
publication of his gospel. The Christians for whom 
he wrote, members probably of those Macedonian or 
Asiatic churches, amidst which he had been labouring 
as an evangelist, had (it seems) no written gospel 
worthy of the name; and the want was so keenly 
felt that many futile efforts had been made to supply 
it. Few, in fact, in the Pauline congregations had so 
thorough a knowledge of gospel history as to commit 
it to writing or embody it in oral teaching, as may 
have been done in Palestine. The demand therefore 
for Christian scriptures was already urgent amidst 
the multitude of Greek believers who had been 
trained in the synagogue upon the Jewish scriptures, 
and were now flocking thence into the Pauline 
churches. Critics who postpone the publication of the 
synoptic gospels to the latter part of the first century, 
or later, hardly realize the urgency of this demand. 
This is, to my mind, the most forcible argument for 
fixing an early date for the completion of the third 
gospel. The need was already pressing in Greece and 
Asia Minor before the expedition to Palestine opened 
to the author an opportunity for meeting it, and the 
intercourse with Paul and his company on the journey 
was well calculated to ripen thought into action. His 
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gospel, embodying the oral teaching then current in 
Palestine, was in all probability completed, and the 
materials collected for the Acts, before the arrival of 
the author at Rome. Its closing verses bring down 
the history to 62. Two years later came the 
Neronian persecution, and soon after that the Jewish 
war altered the face of the religious world. The Jews 
became down-trodden exiles: the Roman empire and 
populace took their place as the persecutors of the 
Church. Of that altered world the author gives no 
hint; and I see no reason to date the publication of 
the Acts much later than the termination of the 
history in 62. 

The latest mention of the author in the Acts leaves 
him at Rome in company with Paul. As he had 
apparently gone there to assist in the piace of pub- 
Roman mission, he probably remained cation. 
there during the greater part of the next two years. 
In the second chapter occurs a definite indication of a 
Roman stand-point. A list is given of the various 
nationalities represented in Jerusalem at Pentecost: 
and the point of view from which it is drawn up is 
neither Jewish nor Greek, for it travels from beyond 
the eastern frontier of the Empire across western 
Asia and along northern Africa to the Roman centre, 
barely noticing Judaea by the way and omitting 
European Greece, and then winds up with an 
emphatic recognition of Roman visitors. The geo- 
graphical order is natural if the writer was looking 
out from a Roman centre over the Empire, but not 
otherwise. 

The abrupt conclusion of the Acts takes the 
reader by surprise. After recording Paul’s arrival 
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at Rome and futile appeal to the Roman Jews, the 
author breaks off suddenly with a statement that 
The Acts un. his ministry in bonds continued with- 
gta out interruption for two whole years. 
Neither the effect of this ministry, nor the issue of his 
trial is recorded. If he had intended this as his last 
word, this silence would be inexplicable; and yet he 
does in a way close the book: we have in short the 
end of a chapter, not a completed volume. This is 
explained by the nature of his design: it embraced a 
life of the ascended Christ in his Church, and contem- 
plated therefore not one book only, but an indefinite 
series which could never be really complete before the 
second advent. The close of his gospel clearly illus- 
trates his plan of composition. He winds it up with 
a brief statement of the Ascension, but reserves for his 
next book the detailed narrative of the event. So 
here he gives a summary of Paul’s ministry in bonds, 
but reserves for an intended third book the full record 
of that ministry and the trial which brought it to an 
end. 

The name of Luke has been handed down by un- 
broken tradition as the author of the third gospel 
Luke the and the Acts. That gospel has never 
oe. been known by any other name. This 
universal acceptance goes far to prove the fact; 
the tradition could hardly exist at all, if it were 
not founded on truth: for the references to Luke in 
Scripture do not of themselves create a presumption 
that he was an author. Writing from Rome Paul 
sends a greeting from Luke the beloved physician to 
the Colossian church, and from Luke as a fellow- 
labourer to Philemon of Colossae. Again, in 2 Tim. 
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iv. 11, when his end was drawing near, he writes, only 
Luke is with me. Incidentally these passages strongly 
confirm the tradition of Luke’s authorship. They 
present him in the very place in which the history 
leaves the author, viz. in Paul’s company at Rome. 
They designate him as beloved, a fellow-labourer, a 
companion found most faithful to the end, which is 
exactly the position of the author towards the apostle 
in the Acts. They describe him as a physician, and 
the author exhibits in reference to various diseases the 
scientific knowledge of a physician (comp. Acts ii. 7; 
xii. 23; xiii. 11, xxvii. 8). They associate Luke with 
southern Phrygia, and the earliest trace of the author 
is in the region immediately adjoining.! 

Luke is indeed the only friend of Paul mentioned 
in Scripture whose claim to the authorship can stand 
the test of criticism. The name of the author is 
definitely excluded from the Acts by his use of the 
first person wherever he refers to himself, and has to 
be sought amidst the additional names found in the 
Epistles of Paul. These are eight in number—Epaph- 
roditus and Epaphras, who joined him at Rome for a 
time only from Philippian and Colossian homes, 
Onesimus whom he converted at Rome, Jesus Justus 
who belonged to the circumcision, Demas who is ex- 
cluded by his character, Titus, and Luke. A comparison 
of Gal. ii. 1 shows Titus to have been one of the party 


1Tt deserves mention, though it may be an accidental coincidence, 
that Paul’s visit to the Pisidian Antioch began with a severe illness 
through which he was tenderly nursed (see note on xiii. 14): possibly 
this was his first contact with Luke the physician. Christian 
tradition connects Luke with Antioch: internal evidence connects 
the author with the Pisidian, not the Syrian, Antioch. 
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designated in Acts xv. 2 as certain other of them: he 
cannot therefore have been the author. Luke alone 
remains. Thus the verdict of criticism confirms the 
tradition of the Church. 

Summary of The contents of the several chemise 
on. are briefly as follows: 


1. 1-11. Account of the forty days and the Ascension. 

1. 12-26. Appointment of Matthias in place of Judas. 

1. 1-41. Descent of the Spirit; address of Peter; baptism of 
3000. 

11. 42-47. Religious and social life of the Christian community. 

11. Restoration of the lame man ; address of Peter. 

Iv. 1-31. Alarm of the ruling oligarchy; arrest of Peter and 
John ; their release ; Christian hymn of praise. 

Iv. 32-v. 42. Liberal provision for Christian poor; Barnabas, 
Ananias, and Sapphira; Christian enthusiasm ; arrest, 
imprisonment, aud miraculous release of the Twelve ; 
issue of their trial. 

vi. The Seven; charge of blasphemy against Stephen. 

vit. His defence and martyrdom with Saul’s approval. 

vit. Persecution and dispersion of Christians; conversion of 
Samaria ; Simon the sorcerer ; Ethiopian eunuch ; further 
preaching of Philip. 

1x. 1-30. Mission of Saul to Damascus, conversion, baptism, 
ministry at Damascus, flight to Jerusalem and thence to 
Tarsus. ° 

1x. 31-43. Peter’s visit to Lydda and Joppa; restoration of 
Aeneas ; raising of Dorcas. 

x. 1-x1. 18. Caesarea; visions of Cornelius and Peter ; baptism 
of Cornelius; Peter’s vindication of his conned at 
Jerusalem. 

x1. 19-30. Conversion of Gentiles at Antioch; despatch of 
Barnabas thither ; joint ministry of Barnabas and Saul ; 
their visit to Jerusalem with alms. 

xu. Herodian persecution ; death of James ; miraculous release 
of Peter ; terrible death of Herod Agrippa I. 

XI, XIv. Joint mission of Barnabas and Saul to Cyprus; 
Elymas ; withdrawal of Mark; mission-journeys from 
the Pamphylian coast to the Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, 
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Lystra, Derbe, and back, address at Antioch, proffer of 
worship at Lystra, and subsequent stoning of Paul; 
return to Antioch in Syria. 

xv. 1-34. Renewed agitation for the circumcision of Gentile 
converts ; council of Jerusalem; letter to Gentile converts 
despatched to Antioch. 

xv. 35-39. Paul and Barnabas agree to divide their mission- 
sphere, and Barnabas goes with Mark to Cyprus. 

xv. 40-xvi1l. 22. Paul chooses Silas as companion for a second 
apostolic journey; after confirming churches in Syria, 
Cilicia, aud the southern part of the Galatian province, 
he is guided by the Spirit to Macedonia; Philippi; 
Thessalonica ; Beroea ; Athens ; Corinth ; secession from 
synagogue ; trial before Gallio ; passing visit to Ephesus 
on the way to Jerusalem ; return to Antioch. 

XVIII. 23-xx1. 16. Third apostolic journey ; visit to the churches 
of Galatia and Phrygia; Apollos; return to Ephesus ; 
two years preaching there, three months in synagogue, 
the rest in the school of Tyrannus ; great effect produced 
by miracles ; riot of craftsmen ; tour through Macedonia 
and winter at Corinth; start of deputation with Paul 
from Philippi and Troas ; address to elders of Ephesus ; 
voyage ; Tyre; Ptolemais ; Caesarea; Jerusalem. 

Xx1. 17-xx111. 35. Welcome of the Church; attendance at the 
temple; Jewish assault; rescue by Roman garrison ; 
hearing before Sanhedrin; plot against Paul’s life; 
removal to Caesarea. 

xxiv. Trial before Felix; his private interviews with Paul ; 
two years’ detention. 

xxy., xxvi. Hearing before Festus; appeal to Caesar ; hearing 
before Agrippa. 

XXVII., XxviiI. 1-10. Voyage from Caesarea to Myra, and thence 
to Fair Havens; shipwreck and winter at Malta. 

XXVIII. 11-31. Voyage from Malta ; Puteoli ; Rome ; two years’ 
ministry at Rome under custody. 


The history of the Christian Church comes in 
contact at several points with external gnronology of 
history, and a comparison of the notes the Acts. 
of time, supplied by the Acts and the Epistles of 

_ 
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Paul, with the dates found in Josephus and other 
historians of that period, furnishes sufficient material 
for constructing a system of chronology at least 
approximately correct. 

If the true date of the birth of Christ be, as is 
generally supposed, four years earlier than the 
Ascension Christian era, then (allowing three years 
arte asis for the duration of his ministry) the 
statement in Luke i. 23 that he was.about thirty 
years of age at his baptism, brings down the date 
of his death to about a.D. 29. This agrees with the 
statement of Eusebius that the crucifixion took place 
in the consulship of the Gemini. 

The next date of importance is that of the first 
persecution. The circumstances of Stephen’s death 
cies ae afford a clue to this. The clearness with 
Stephen which the leading facts of his prosecution 
Mali and martyrdom are related, evidently on 
the authority of an eye-witness, leaves no doubt that 
he was brought before the Sanhedrin on a charge 
of blasphemy, pronounced guilty by a tumultuary 
verdict in which the populace concurred with the 
court, hurried outside the walls, and there executed 
by stoning in the presence, and with the express 
sanction, of an active officer or member of the Sanhe- 
drin. These proceedings exhibit a literal compliance 
with the old Mosaic law, originally enacted for the 
congregation of Israel in the wilderness, but now 
revived in all its harshness under totally different 
conditions of national life. Now the Sanhedrin were 
quite capable, as their treatment of Jesus and Paul 
evinces, of perpetrating gross injustice under forms 
of law, and enlisting the populace in their support. 
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_ But the great difficulty which besets historical students 
in this narrative is to reconcile it with the fact of 
Roman government in Judaea. It is asked with reason 
how the Roman governor came to tolerate this out- 
rage on imperial justice in the capital of Judaea. For 
religious toleration was a cardinal principle in the 
imperial government of subject provinces. It was of 
course the result of prudence, indifference, or con- 
tempt, and vanished at once if a creed became danger- 
ous, or was suspected of fostering disloyalty or sedition. 
But, in the absence of disorder or suspicion, nations 
were left free to believe and to worship according to 
their own form of religion. A considerable latitude 
was allowed to local authorities in the infliction of 
minor punishments on offenders against their religious 
code; for instance, Paul was five times scourged as 
a Jew for infraction of Jewish law. One invariable 
limit, however, was imposed on this discretionary 
power of punishment: the supreme power of life and 
death, which in allied and tributary states belonged 
to native rulers, was in the provinces strictly reserved 
to Roman officers, as an essential principle of policy. 
In Judaea especially the intensity of religious ferment 
and the bitter feuds of rival factions made this safe- 
guard indispensable. There is abundant evidence of 
this system in the New Testament. Similar charges 
to those against Stephen were brought against Jesus 
himself, and against Paul, under three different 
governors, but with wholly different result. Pilate, 
Felix, and Festus differed widely in their characters ; 
but all alike maintained their high prerogative with- 
out the slightest hesitation. When the Sanhedrin 
_ pronounced Jesus guilty of blasphemy, Pilate made a 
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mock of their sentence, until it was backed up by a 
plausible charge of treason before him. Nor can his 
jealous assertion of authority be explained by his 
haughty character and imperious severity. For Felix 
and Festus in like manner interposed their veto to 
shield Paul from condemnation, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of the Jewish authorities, who were ready even 
to connive at assassination as a means of procuring 
his death. Why then was the issue so different in 
Stephen’s case? The method of his execution, too, 
apart from the punishment of death, was a peculiarly 
flagrant violation of peace and order: the law of 
stoning, as enforced in his case, placed the lives of 
law-abiding citizens at the mercy of a bigoted and 
capricious mob, who might usurp the name of justice. 
in any riotous outbreak of fanaticism. Later history 
furnishes, indeed, one exact parallel to the stoning of 
Stephen: Josephus relates how James the Just was 
tried before the high priest, convicted, and stoned to 
death at Jerusalem (Ant. xx. 9,1). But: this act is 
expressly attributed to the arbitrary violence of the 
high priest, who took advantage of an interregnum 
caused by the death of Festus; and so far from its 
being sanctioned by the succeeding governor he 
warmly resented it as an abuse of power, and the 
high priest was at once deposed. 

Nor, again, was the death of Stephen an isolated 
event which took the government by surprise: it gave 
the signal for a reign of terror in Jerusalem, which 
consigned a number of Christians to prison and to 
death, and drove the mass of the remainder into 
distant exile. This state of affairs cannot have pre- 
vailed in Jerusalem without the tacit sanction of the 
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Roman government. Strange as it appears to the 
student of history that Rome should have tolerated 
at this period a persecution of Christians to the death, 
this is the only conclusion which the record here given 
admits. Nor was the persecution limited to the city 
of Jerusalem alone; it extended to the cities of Syria: 
a Jewish mission actually started under the authority 
of the high priest and Sanhedrin to drag back refugees 
from Damascus to Jerusalem in bonds. How, then, 
ean this entire reversal of Roman policy, extending 
beyond Judaea itself to the great province of Syria, 
be explained? Christians were as yet too insignificant 
a body to provoke Roman jealousy: their persecution 
was due entirely to Jewish rulers, and the only motive 
which could induce the Roman governor of Syria to 
sanction it would be a desire to win favour with them. 
Now for seven years and a half after the death of 
Christ, Pilate continued to govern Judaea with ex- 
treme severity, manifesting a haughty contempt for the 
people, and-hated and feared by them in return. It is 
impossible to conceive his tolerating the execution of 
Stephen, or even threats of capital punishment against 
the Twelve. But during the last half-year of Tiberius 
ensued a complete revolution in policy, consequent on 
the quarrel between Herod Antipas and his father-in- 
law Aretas, the Arabian king of Petra. The latter, 
instead of submitting his grievance to Roman arbi- 
tration, made a successful inroad into Galilee; and 
Tiberius, warmly resenting this insult, ordered Vitellius 
governor of Syria to avenge it by an expedition against 
Petra. Now the hearty support of the Jews was 
extremely valuable for this operation, as their country 
lay immediately in the road of the invading army: 
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and Vitellius, an unscrupulous man, set himself to 
secure this support by any means in his power. His 
first step was to disgrace Pilate, and send him to 
Rome to answer the complaints of the Jews. He then 
despatched an officer of his own to Jerusalem, and 
subsequently proceeded thither himself, with the 
express object of conciliating the Jewish priests and 
people, while his army was on the march down the 
maritime plain. The measures which he adopted for 
this purpose, according to Josephus, were remission 
of taxes and ostentatious display of respect for their 
religion; he surrendered to the charge of the priest- 
hood the sacred robes which Pilate had retained in 
Roman custody; he held court at Jerusalem during the 
passover, to which he doubtless contributed lavish 
- offerings; he displaced Caiaphas, who had perhaps 
been too subservient to Pilate (comp. John xi. 48), 
and promoted two sons of Annas in succession to the 
high priesthood, Annas being at that time the head of 
the priestly oligarchy (Jos. Ant. xviii. 4, 2 and 3, also 
5, 8). Hence it appears that Vitellius entered into a 
virtual compact with the Jewish rulers, according 
them a freer hand in matters of religion as the price 
of timely support in his military operations. It can 
scarcely be doubted that liberty to persecute the infant 
Church (though of course ignored by Josephus) was 
included in the bargain, and followed speedily on the 
removal of Pilate’s heavy hand. The limits of this 
exceptional period are determined with tolerable 
precision by the death of Tiberius in the latter part 
of March, 37. For it began with the suspension of 
Pilate, who repaired at once (though probably by slow 
stages) to Rome. It was winter, and the long land 
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journey probably occupied more than two months: 
he did not arrive till after the death of the emperor. 
Again, the tidings of the emperor’s death arrived in 
Palestine about Pentecost; and Vitellius, who had a 
personal quarrel with Herod Antipas, eagerly seized 
the opportunity to patch up peace with Aretas, and 
withdraw his troops. The accession of Caius Caesar 
(Caligula) in fact reversed the imperial policy: Antipas 
was soon after deposed, and Aretas taken into favour. 
The period of persecution therefore fell within the 
first five months of 37. 

The arrest of Peter and John, and subsequently 
of the Twelve, were the earliest steps taken by the 
rulers against the Church, and belonged 

: Previous 
apparently to the same period. For arrest of 
Caiaphas was deposed from the high  4hoshes 
priesthood by Vitellius after his arrival 
at Jerusalem, and in iv. 6 he is mentioned as no 
longer high priest, but subordinate to Annas, the 
acting president of the Sanhedrin. Again, in the 
subsequent trial, the capital punishment of the Twelve 
was proposed ; and their escape was due, not to dread 
of Roman intervention, but to divine interposition, 
and the consequent prevalence of moderate counsels 
in the Sanhedrin itself. 

The period of priestly dominion closes with the 
abortive mission of Saul to Damascus. When he 
started, the persecution was still running ¢Gonversion of 
its career unchecked, and seeking new %4U!4.D. 37. 
victims outside the city. But intense as it was for a 
time within the walls, it did not last long enough 
to spread far beyond them. The next record tells 
the conversion of Samaria, and represents Christians 
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as coming in and going out in peace. Saul was in 
like manner suffered to preach Christ openly without 
hindrance in Damascus immediately after his conver- 
sion, and it may be inferred from this that the policy 
of Vitellius had by that time undergone a change 
which restored safety to the Christian Church: in 
other words, the conversion of Saul should be dated in 
May or June, 37. 

The flight of Saul from Damascus to Jerusalem is 
dated, in Gal. 1. 18, three years after his conversion. 
Flight of Saul This means only two years according 
from Damas- to English reckoning (as the Greeks in 
ous A-D. 39. such cases counted the two broken years 
at the beginning and end as two separate years), and 
makes 39 the date of the flight. Damascus had by 
that time been transferred from the province of Syria 
to the dominion of Aretas (2 Cor. xi. 32), doubtless as 
a tributary ally of Rome. The accession of Caius 
Caesar led to this change; for whereas Tiberius had 
steadily supported the Herodian family as a counter- 
poise to Jewish influence, Caius granted peace to 
Aretas, and subsequently deposed his rival.’ Damascus 
was naturally connected with Arabia rather than 
with western Syria, and had once belonged to an 
ancestor of Aretas. The fact of the transfer is 
indicated by a break in the series of Roman coins 
during the reigns of Caius and Claudius. 

There is good ground for dating Peter’s peaceful 
Order of progress through the churches and sub- 
Pain Ara ite sequent baptism of Cornelius not very 


tism of Cor- 


nelius,(2)Visit lono after his return from Samaria; 
ofSaultoJeru- : 
salem, for the circumstances of that baptism 


indicate that no Christian Church existed at the time 
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in Caesarea, though the position of that city on the 
high road from Jerusalem and Samaria fay aan oe 
to the Levant, to Syria and the western Gentilechurch 
world, suggests an early date for its ™ (sta 

foundation, and the record of Philip’s preaching in 
vii. 40 lands him there at an early date. The flight 
of Saul from Damascus to Jerusalem is recorded indeed 
in an earlier chapter; but this is obviously due to the 
exigencies of historical narrative which require the 
author to complete the account of Saul’s conversion 
and his early preaching at Damascus, before resuming 
the thread of Peter’s life. It is impossible, on the 
other hand, to estimate the time which elapsed before 
the foundation of the more distant church of Antioch: 
the admission of Gentile converts was obviously sub- 
sequent to the divine sanction given in the case of 
Cornelius, and the departure of Barnabas to that 
church was certainly subsequent to Saul’s meeting 
with the apostles, for Barnabas was still at Jerusalem 


at that time. 


The date of the second persecution is determined 
by the biography of king Herod Agrippa I. He was 
brought up at Rome in the circle of the 


Herodian per- 


‘imperial palace, incurred the jealousy of secution A.D. 


Tiberius by his intrigues with Caius ** 

Caesar, by whom he was afterwards promoted to 
royal dignity, but remained at Rome till the assassin- 
ation of Caius in January, 41. He rendered great 
services to Claudius at that juncture in securing his 
succession, and one of the first public acts of Claudius 


was to enlarge his dominion to the full extent 


over which his grandfather, the first Herod, had 
reigned. He died just three years after this, during 
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the winter of 44, in the sudden manner recorded in 
Acts xii. His last passover therefore was in 43, 
several months intervening between it and his fatal 
illness. This interval is suggested in v. 19 by the 
mention of a sojourn in Caesarea: and Josephus 
records an ambitious gathering of kings at Tiberias 
which gave umbrage to the governor of Syria before 
he went down to Caesarea. The death of James 
the son of Zebedee and imprisonment of Peter belong 
therefore to the early months of 483. 

Just as the Herodian persecution was breaking 
out in Jerusalem, 2%.c. very early in 43, Barnabas 
Visit of Bar. 20d Saul repaired thither with alms from 
nabas and the church of Antioch, in which they had 
Saul to Jeru- ° 
salemearlyin Spent the whole of the previous year, 42, 
emma together. They started apparently be- 
fore any tidings of danger had reached Antioch, but 
finding it in progress left their contribution with 
the elders, and hurried away without even seeing 
the Twelve. More than two years of Saul’s life 
between his flight to Tarsus and the departure of 
Barnabas to seek him there are passed by without a 
record. But there is an incidental reference in xv. 41 
to churches in Cilicia: and many of the dangers and 
sufferings enumerated in 2 Cor. xi. 23-27, for which 
no place can be found in the better-known period 
that followed, were probably encountered during 
these two years of lonely labour at the hands of 
Jewish enemies, or in the wild highlands and along 
the stormy coast of Cilicia. 

No materials exist for fixing the date of the 
mission undertaken by Barnabas and Saul to Cyprus 
and Asia Minor, or the length of time occupied in 
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it, with any precision. Seven years intervened 
between their previous visit to Jerusalem and their 
attendance at the council, spent poly ts ee eae. 
preaching in Judaea, Samaria, or Syria on rusalem A.D. 
their way to and fro between Jerusalem nectar 
and Antioch (comp. xxvi. 20 and xv. 3); previous to 
partly on the mission tour, which occupied ae 

at least two years, more probably three; partly in or 
around Antioch, where Paul seems to have made a 
considerable stay before he received his commission. 
The date of the council is determined by Gal. u. 1. 
It can hardly be questioned that the special mission 
which Paul there describes is the same that the 
author records in ch. xv., or that the date fourteen 
years (according to English reckoning thirteen) should 
be calculated from his conversion in 37. The date 
of the council is therefore 50. As for the mission 
journey the travel-notes recorded in the Acts require 
at least two winters spent on the northern side of 
Taurus. It may be assumed that the party started 
from Antioch in the spring, as Cyprus and the coasts 
of the Levant were their primary object, that they 
spent the whole summer in Cyprus (for they tra- 
versed it from end to end, preaching in all the 
synagogues on successive Sabbaths), and that they 
did not cross Mount Taurus much before the moun- 
tain passes were closed by winter. They subsequently 
founded four permanent churches, Antioch, Iconium, 
Derbe, and Lystra: which implies a stay of some 
months in each place, specially at Iconium. They 
returned to Iconium and Antioch, after they had 
been expelled, to confirm the churches which they 
had founded. This they could not do without a lapse 
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of several months that the popular excitement might 
subside and new magistrates come into office. Prob- 
ably the whole tour occupied three or four years. 

After the council of Jerusalem in 50 the career of 
Paul is sketched in detail with so many accompanying 

é notes of time that ten years can be fully 
Arrival of . . . 
Paul in Rome accounted for before his arrival in Rome. 
on er than At this point it comes into incidental con- 
tact with the events of Roman history. 
After the arrival of Festus in Caesarea the Jews of 
that city organized a deputation with his permission 
to accuse Felix of misgovernment. This deputation 
proceeded eventually to Rome, but as it was already 
late in the year they probably awaited the opening 
of navigation in the spring; certainly they had not 
reached Rome before the arrival of Paul, for the 
Roman Jews knew nothing of the recent proceedings 
against him at Caesarea (xxviii. 21), and the trial 
of Felix took place subsequently. It ended in his 
acquittal, partly through the influence of his wealthy 
brother Pallas, but mainly owing to the support of 
Burrhus the prefect of the Praetorians. Now Burr- 
hus died in February, 62, and the ruin of Pallas 
quickly followed, so that the trial of Felix was 
certainly not later than 61: and as the influence of 
Burrhus and Pallas had been for some time waning, 
it is more probable that it took place in 60, which 
may therefore be accepted as the probable date of 
Paul’s arrival. 

After the council was over in 50 Paul made a 
considerable stay in Antioch, visited churches in 
Syria, Cilicia, and Galatia, founded the Philippian, 
Thessalonian, and Beroean churches: then after a 
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short stay at Athens he spent nearly two years in 
all at Corinth (see note on xviii. 9-11) sailed to 
Caesarea as early as the spring naviga- ¥. 
. a Fourth visit 
tion was open, made a hasty visit tO to Jerusalem 
Jerusalem and Antioch, and reached }°t Gariier 
an A.D. 54. 
Ephesus overland by about Pentecost." 
This important period of Paul’s ministry can hardly 
be compressed into a shorter space than four years, 
which brings its close down to the year 54. 

The next two years were spent at Ephesus, the 
summer and autumn following in Macedonia, and the 
ensuing winter at Corinth. The return Breen ate ors 
through Macedonia and the voyage to See ian: 8 
Palestine occupied the following spring, ;entecost 
bringing the history down to Pentecost 
57, at which time Paul was arrested in Jerusalem. 

Two years and a half were spent in confinement 
at Caesarea: ending in the autumn of 59 with Paul’s 
departure as a prisoner for Rome. The |. 

: eee Arrival at 
shipwreck took place at the beginning Rome early in 
of winter, and the three winter months ah ie Meg 
were spent in Melita. At the beginning 
of spring in 60 they sailed to Italy, and Paul re- 
mained two whole years in Rome under military 


custody awaiting his trial in 62. 


1The season of his arrival was approximately the same as that 
of his departure two years later, for he is said to have spent 
two years there (xix. 10), and he left the city apparently by 
Pentecost or a little later (see note on xx. 1). 
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IIPABEI= AII.] The title of the Acts varies in the oldest 
MSS.; one omits dzrocrd\wv, others insert Tav or T&v aylwy before it. 
No such title can have originated with the author, as, according 
to his design, it was a sequel of the gospel history ; but when this 
book was detached from the third gospel, a separate title became 
necessary. 

1. Adyov] The B. V. renders this treatise, as though it were an 
independent work. Book is a more appropriate rendering in the 
case of two successive books by the same author. 

éroincdapynv] The B. V. rightly translates this, according to English 
idiom, I have made. The author is stating his completion of the first 
book by way of introduction to the second. 

This passage illustrates his habitual use of the first person when 
speaking in his own name. In like manner he uses the first person 
plural in the later chapters to indicate his own presence. 

3. tapéotyoev] This verb retains here its ordinary sense pre- 
sented, as in Luke ii. 22, Acts ix. 41. év mroNXols Texunplors should be 
attached to érravduevos, not to this verb. The B. V., by attaching 
it to mapécrnoev, gives an undue prominence to the proofs of the 
Resurrection ; whereas in the text the more circumstantial account 
of the several appearances is subsidiary to a simple statement of 
fact. It is true that wapacrioa is once used of making good a 
charge (xxiv. 13), but this is not a parallel usage. 

étravépevos] <drracia is often used in description of heavenly 
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° - A , \ A ~ if Lol 
fevos auTois Kal Aéywv Ta wept THs Pacirelas Tov 
ae A , b] a 
4 Ocov. Kat cuvartfouevos TrapyyyeAev avTois 
vy) A on / 4 , 4) >] s / 4 
aro ‘lepocoAvpwv wy xwpiverOa, adrAa Tepimevery THY 
’ ’ = \ r , , ¢ y 5) ’ 
5 emayyeNav Tov TaTpos iv HKovcaTe mov’ OTL ‘lwavys 
A ’ r ev c al A >] / , 
pev eBarticev UdaTt, vmets Oe ev TveymaTe BarticOy- 
e , ° ‘ »' / / A 
6cec0e ayin ov wera ToAAaS TavTas yuepas. Ol per 
> , > + a, , ' > 3° 
ovv auveNOovtes ypwTwv avtov éeyovTes Kup, a ev 
De / / ° ld 4 , ae 
T® Xpovw TovTHW umoKkabioTaves TH Bacirelav TH 
ay Dy > \ ’ , On CES aeno i an a ; 
7 lopayjrX; elrev tpos avTovs Ovx vuov ext yrwvat 
, \ \ G ¢e A Yj ? ta IY, ? , 
Xpovous 7 KaLpous OVs 6 TaTnp eOeTO ev Ty tOia e€ovara, 





visions, either of Christ or of angels. The kindred verb (not found 
elsewhere in the N. T.) denotes in like manner a series of visible 
manifestations of himself by the risen Lord. 

4. cvvadt{dpevos] “Adin (-2) was a common term for a popular 
assembly amongst Ionian and Dorian Greeks: the verb here implies 
a general gathering of believers not limited to the Twelve. The 
brethren of the Lord and the women are afterwards mentioned 
as belonging to it. 

*IepocoAtpwv] The declinable form is often used after prepositions : 
otherwise the indeclinable form Iepovcad7jyu is the more common. 

5. Stt] The B. V. renders For, making 67 causal; but this causal 
sense of dr: is limited to double sentences whose two clauses are 
related to each other as cause and effect, except in cases of ellipsis : 
érc is here declarative, introducing the words spoken by Christ on 
this occasion. 

6. &trokabioraves] This word denotes restoration in its most 
enlarged sense, not a mere re-establishment of the ancient kingdom, 
but the establishment of a new kingdom of God instinct with life 
and power, like the restoration of a withered hand by the quicken- 
ing power of Christ’s word. The dative appended to it further 
describes this restoration as a blessing for Israel. The B. V. restore 
to Israel implies on the contrary a mere giving back to Israel. . The 
present tense denotes a purpose to be carried into immediate effect. 

7. Two distinct objects of curiosity are specified: (1) the duration 
of future periods (xpdvous), (2) critical occasions of special import- 
ance yet to come (kacpovs). 

ods ... &ovela] The ordering of the future has been placed by 
the Father within the sphere of his own absolute sovereignty. 
é£ovcla denotes sometimes the limited authority of responsible officers, 
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9 i , , r 7 ~ 

ara AnurbecOe Svvayty ereNOovTos Tov ayiov mvev- 8 
? 373 ¢ la x” , , + ’ 

patos ed vuas, Kat éoecOé wou maptupes ev Te ‘lepou- 

nz A ’ , eS ) / A , A c/ 
caAnm kat ev racy Ty ‘lovdaia Kat Lapapia Kat ews 
> ’ ~ A A lal b) A , ~ 
eoXaToU THS yay. Kal TavTa eTov PrEeTOVTHY a’ToOV 9 
> , A I e , ’ \ =) ‘ A ’ ~ 
e777 pOn, Kat vepeAn uTéNaBev QUTOV ATO TwV od0armov 

9° A NS € > ’ > 3 X 5) \ 
QUTOY. . Kal WS aTEViGoYTES oaY Els TOV OUPAVvOY TopeEvO- 10 
/ 9 A L558 A + , na 
fevouv avTov, kat (dov avdpes OVO TapiaTnKELoay avToIs 
’ ° , n 4 A > / & 
ev ecOyoect NeuKais, Ol Kal elmray "Avé pes TadtAato, Ti 11 
e , , ; \ ) , > a 
eaTyKaTe BA€rorTes Els TOY OUpavey; ovTOS O Incous Oo 
’ A y! > e ~ b ] A >) \ ¢ > , 
avardnupbers ad vu@y els TOV OUpavoy OVTwWS EEVTETAL 
ad , ’ Ud 5. 78 , \ 
ov TpoToy eOcacac0e avTov Topevomevoy eis TOY OVPAvoV. 
iv e , 9 4 | A 5 \ ve ~ 
ote umectpevvay ets lepovoadyu amo Opovs Tov 12 
, p] “~ ne ’ >) A 
kaAouuevov EXavos, 6 eat eyyus lepoveadnu caB- 

, aS e , ae A f wn A 
Batrouv éxoyv odov. Kat ore etandOorv, ets TO 13 
e a >? a 9 , / 

Umepwov avéBycay ov joav Katapevovtes, 6 Te Ilérpos 

4 > , A > F A y , t 

kat “Iwavys Kat “laxwBos cat “Avdpéas, Pidurmos Kai 
lad A A a ) Lj e , 
Ownudas, BapPorouaios Kat MaO@aios, laxwBos ‘ANdaiov 

4 ’ e 4 4 , , , o , 
kat Liuwv o &yrwrns cat lovdas laxaBov. ovTot ravTes 14 
a om e st ~ ~ A 
Hoav TpockapTepovvtes OmoOvmadoy TH TpoTEevXy TU 


but also supreme authority as here, or despotism of a tyrant as in 
xXxvi. 28. 

8. éreXOdvros] This clause describes the method by which they 
were to receive power, viz. by the Holy Ghost coming upon them. 
It contemplates, not a single outpouring of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost, as the B. V. implies, but a new dispensation of the Spirit, 
whose indwelling presence should become a continuous power with- 
in them. 

9. imédaBev] This verb followed by dé, as it is here, denotes 
withdrawal. 

13. 8 re Ilérpos] When two or more names of persons or places 
are enumerated as members of a single group, only the first requires 
the article. 

14. Ree. inserts cal rp denoe after mpocevyxy. 

mpookaprepodvtes] This verb denotes either stedfast perseverance 
in a habit (as here and in ii. 42, vi. 4), or stedfast adherence to a 
person (viii. 13), or constant attendance in a place (ii. 46). 
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\ \ M ‘ ~ sy la T “A \ A a 
yuvaéw Kat Maptay ty pntpt tov ‘lycov Kat ovy Tots 
’ + >) (oe 
adeApois avrou. 


\ Ul 
15 KAT EN TAIS HMEPAI® travras avacras Uertpos 
> , A 2 A > > + ° , iy 
ev meow TOV adeA\pav eirev (iv TE OXAOS OVOMATwY ETL 
lj 
16 TO avTo ws ExaToy elkoat) “Avdpes adeAgol, édet TANPW- 
~ - a \ ‘ 
Onvat Thy ypadyy iv pote TO TYEUMA TO AyLtov dia 
b “~ , € = a 
atouatos Aavetd rept lovda Tov yevouévou odynyou Tots 
nw ’ a ef , — >] ¢ od A 
17 gu\AaBovcw "Incovy, OTe KaTynpLOunuévos iv ev Huy Kat 
lo ~~ , a @ 4 S 
18 €Xaxev Tov KARpov TIS OLtakovias TavTys.—OTOS Mev OdV 
~ A ° , A A 
EKTHTATO ywpiov ex picOov THs adiKias, Kal mpnvys 
4 ” 4 ’ a) 
yevouevos éANaknoev peros, Kai e€exv0n mavTa Ta 
~ A las n 
IQ9oTAGYXVA QUTOUV. Kal yvworov eyeveToO Tact Tots 
A ¢ ca \ 4 
katouovow ‘lepovoadjp, wate KAnOjvaL TO xwplov 


kal Mapiap] «ai has here the force of singling out Mary in 
particular from a group of women. The company of believing 
women were not at this time a definite body, as the B. V. implies 
by its addition of the before women. 

15. éri rd airo] This expression, though not found elsewhere 
in the N. T., recurs four times in the first two chapters of the 
Acts (i. 14, ii. 1, 44, 48). The B. V. renders it together (locally), 
or in one place, with little regard to the force of the preposition 
éri. This points rather to the common purpose which animated 
the community of primitive Christians (comp. iv. 32), and so gives 
the true key to the meaning of the phrase; for the characteristic 
mark of their assemblies and their lives was the unity of purpose 
with which they devoted themselves to the service of their Lord. 
The kindred phrase 76 aird Ppovetv in Phil. ii. 2, iv. 2, expresses the 
same unanimity of spirit amidst Christian brethren. 

adsekpav] Rec. uabynrdr. 

17. ém.] The B. V. renders this For; but there is no causal 
connexion between this verse and the last to justify that rendering. 
érc is here declarative, and introduces a statement of the prophecy 
contained in Ps. xli. 9, which was in substance that one of the 
chosen Twelve was to be the traitor. 

18. Odros pév otv] This emphatic opening marks the commence- 
ment of the author’s parenthetic comment as distinct from the 
speech of Peter. 
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SA A“ Oo A , ~ 
exetvo Ty dtadexTw avtwoyv “AxeX\damayx, Tour éoTw 
U / / ‘ ~ 
Xwpiov Aiuatos. LVéeyparta yap ev BiB\wo Vadrtuov 
TeNHOHTW H €TTAYAIC aYTOY EPHMOC 


: Kal MH €CTW O KATOIK@N EN AYTH, 
Kal 


THAN €TICKOTTIHN aYTOY AaBeéTwW ETEpoc.— 


a a A , Cis 5) A ) \ , 
det ovv THY cuveNOovTwv yuiv avdpwy év TayTL Xpovw 


@® elonOev Kat e€nrAOev ep’ rpuas 6 K’pios "Incots, apEa-- 


oe) \ “~ / ? ’ v4 ~ @ 
mevos amo Tov Bamrticuatos lwavouv ews Tis iuépas rs 
e! Y a) ] ] e ~ ’ nw 5 , 5 nw 
aveAnupOn ad nuov, wapTupa THs avacTacews avTOU 
! ¢ - / 4 / of / ? A 
ow nutv yeverOa eva TovTMv. Kal éotycay Ovo, lwaond 
A , lo a] ° ~ 
Tov KkaXovuevoyv BapraBBav, os éxexAnOn "lovaros, Kat 
M Gi, \ , > \ , 
abOiav. Kat mpocevéauevor eirav Xv Kvpe Kapo.o- 
A , , ’ aA b] / bd /, ~ 
yvwoTa TavTwy, avadergov ov e€eA\cEw, eK TOUTWY TOV 
/ (v4 a \ , A U 
dvo éva, NaBelv Tov ToTov THs StaKkovias TavUTHS Kal 
3 ~ ’ ? a , ? js ~ \ 
aTorToAns, ap is mapebn ‘lovdas aopevOjva els Tov 
, \ x ee , ? cad \- S. 
TOTOV TOV idLov. Kat EOwkav KApouUsS aUTOIS, Kal érEeTEV 
e ~ aah Ul A , a. 
Oo KAnpos e7t MaOOiay, cat cuveaterndicOn wera THY 
lA a fe 
EVOEKA ATOTTOAWY. 


20. B(BAw] Literally a book, 7.e. one of the five books, not the 
book of Psalms. 

21. Se ody answers to éde in v. 16. That verse declared God’s 
will in past time, this declares his will in the present. 

24. avadSet~ov] This word denotes Christ’s actual appointment of 
the twelfth apostle, as it does of the Seventy in Luke x. 1, the issue 
of the lot being regarded as a declaration of his will. The B. V. 
renders it as an inward guidance of the voters, on the false assump- 
tion that all were casting lots. 

25. mapéByn] The case which follows this verb determines its mean- 
ing. When followed by an accus. rapa means against or beyond, and 
mapaBaive denotes transgression: when followed by azé or é&, as it 
is here, rapd means aside and rapaBaivew denotes swerving from the 
right path. The latter is the meaning here, as often in the Lxx.: the 
sense of transgression introduced by the B. V. is foreign to the passage. 

26. cvvkatalnpicby] The force of card is to indicate the final 
ratification of the election by a vote of the assembly, and of ovy to 
declare its concurrence with the lot. 
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ee ied - A j , ~ ~ 
2 Kai é&v to cvvtAnpotcOa Thy yépay THS TEVTNKOTTIS 
> , ¢ lad a AK ‘ a + ee / lj ? 
2oaY TAVTES OMOU ETL TO AUTO, Kal eyeveTo apvw eK 
~ ) ~ 5) ¢ / ~ / A 
TOU ovpavov jYos waoTep Pepomervys Tvons Puaias Kat 
? \ > rn ® \ 
3émAnpwoev OAOY TOV oikKov ov joav KaOjpevol, Kal 
” oye eee , A 6 Fa , 
wpOncay avtois siauepiCouevar yA@ooaL woe TuUpOS, 
A b] , >) ? (4 (v4 c “ A ee , 
4xat exdOicey eb eva exacTov avTav, Kat eTAjcOncay 
, , c , A a Ls v 
TAVTES Tvevatos aylov, Kat HpEavTo Aadew eTEepas 
, ‘ x a sor D) , 
yAorcas Kka0os TO mvevua edidov amopbeyyerBa 
. ~ = Rego as A a 
5 auTots. Hoay de ets ‘lepovoadynu Kkaroicouvtes 
? a BA - r ° A ‘ ay ~ e A 
Iovdator, advdpes evAaBeis aro mavtas éOvous TwY vO 
\ >) Lae , A ~ a / ~ A 
6 TOV OUpavov’ yevouerns de THS Pwvys TavTHs cuvAADE TO 
A Q , cf + a oO “~ ‘sor 
mAnV0s Kat cuvexvOn, OTL KoVTEV eis ExaTTOS Ty LOLA 
, , ae AY. 27 \ Si29 , 
7 dtadéxTw AaXovvTwY avTav' é€ictavTo de Kal EOavpmafov 
, AS , A , ae ! 5 e r 
Aeyovtes Ovyi idov avtes ovTOL etow ot AadovyTES 
rn A “~ ¢c a 9 / c a See 
8TadiAaio.; Kal mas melo aKkovouey exactTos Ty Lola 


1. cvvrAnpotc bat] This pres. inf. cannot denote fully come, as 
rendered in the B. V. It signifies that the fifty days were on the 
eve of completion but not yet complete, i.e. that the day had 
not yet commenced: the Christians were gathered together before 
dawn. 

mavtes] Rec. dravtes, which would point to the presence of the 
whole existing church. dyes on the contrary suggests the apostles 
alone, the last clause having named them. 

opod él Td adTd] Rec. duoAvuuaddv, which probably originated in 
a marginal gloss added to explain the expression émi 7d airé: as to 
which see note on i. 15. 

3. ShOncav Siapepu{dpevar] The present part. pass. denotes a 
process seen in actual operation. Tongues, as of fire, were seen to 
detach themselves and settle on the several Christians there present. 

5. eis “I. xarouxodvtes] The majority of mss. have é& instead of 
eis, the former being much more common after xaroxetv. But the 
author distinguishes between the two in vii. 4, using the former of 
an inhabitant, the latter of an immigrant. The temporary sojourners 
who had come to Jerusalem only for the feast would therefore be 
described as karovkodyres eis, not év "lepovaadnu (comp. TypeioPat eis in 
xxv. 4). 

7. Rec. inserts raves after é&iaravro dé. 
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, con aCe aS ’ \ A 
OrarexTwo nuov ev y eyevvyOnuev; LLapOoe cat Madoc 
: ee) r % ~ ‘ ' 
kat EXapetra, kal of Kkatoiouvtes Tyy Mecorotapmiar, 

b , A Pf , / A A b] , 
lovéaiay re cai Kazzadoxiay, Llovrov cai tyv ’Aciar, 
’ A , BA A ‘ , ~ 
Povyiay te cat IlauduAtav, Atyurroy Kat Ta pmepyn THs 
, ~ h, a , 4 rd J ~~ ¢ ne 
AtBuns tis Kara Kupiyyy, cat of éemdnnovvtes Pawpaior, 
; alg \ : , A AG TP 
Tovdaiol te xat wpoondvto, Kpires cat ~Apafes, 
’ , , 15 Ae , , \ 
akovopevy AaAOvYTHY aUTwWY Tals nuEeTEpas YAwooals TA 
-~ ~ lo >) Uf A , 4A 
peyareia Tov Oeov. e€iatavTo de mavTes Kal OuTro- 
lad a \ wv , , he lan 
povvto, aos wpos aAAov Aéyovtes Ti OéAe TovTo 
> y \ , y / , 
eivat; e€Tepor de diaxAevaovtes eAXeyov Ste Ldevxous 
. , % , \ A e / A 
MEMETTWMEVOL ELLY. STabeis de 0 Ilérpos cuv 
rad of ’ a 4 A b) ~ A ] / 

Tois évoeka emnpev THY pwvynv avToU Kat avepOeyEaTo 
, a M ) a A € na ) A 
avrois ~Avdpes ‘lovdator kat of KatotxouvTes ‘lepovcadnu 
y al a! \ VA A ’ , x 
TAVTES, TOUTO UM yYwoTOY érTHW Kal evwTicacOe Ta 
, i ? \ e e a € Ls @ 
PYMATAa Mov. Ov yap ws vuelto VroAauPaveTe OvTOL 

, a) \ 7 a ¢ / a N lanl , 
meQvovaw, EoTLY yap Wpa TpLTH TIS nuEpas, aAAa TOVTO 
>] \ , , x laa , ? , 
éoTW TO elpnuevoy dla TOU TpogdynTov ‘lwnr 

ye ° oa ’ Ui e , / e a) , 
Kal €ctai ev Tals exxaTas nuepais, Neyer O Veos, 
EKXE@ ATTO TOY TINEYMaTOC MOY ETT! TIACAN CA&PKA, 
Kal TIPOPHTEYCOYCIN O1 Yiol YMO@N Kal ai @yraTépec YMON, 
Kal Of NEANICKOL YM@N Opaceic OYONTAI, 





9. rhv’Aciav] The other names are entered without an article, 
each country being viewed as a unit, but Asia being an aggregate 
of several geographical divisions in one large province habitually 
takes the article in the Acts (excepting the vague description azo 
K. x. Actas in vi. 9). 

1l. +. hperépais yAdooats] yAdooa is not used in the sense of 
language, as tongue is in English. The dative is therefore instru- 
mental and should be rendered with our tongues, i.e. the tongues of 
Parthians, Medes, etc. 

14. dmrep0éyEaro] The previous use of this verb, to express the 
utterance of the Spirit in v. 4, suggests here also that Peter was the 
mouth-piece of the Spirit, giving utterance to the mind of the Spirit. 

évaricacde] The ~xx. often use this verb with reference to 
weighty matter which the hearer needs to store up in his heart 
(Gen, iv. 23, ... ). 
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Kal Of TIPECBYTEPO! YM@N ENYTTINIOIC ENYTINIACOHCONTAI 
18 Kaf fe Ett! Toyc AoYAOYC Moy Kal éTtl TAC AOYAAC MOY 
EN TAaiC HMEPaic EKEINAIC EKYE@ ATIO TOY TINEYMATOC 


: MOY; 
/ 
Kal TpopyTevo ovary. 


> = > a 4 
19 Kal Adcw Tépata EN TO OYPAN®@ avw 
4 a > an ey , 
Kal onmela ETT! TAC FAC KaTo, 
alIMa Kal TYP Kal ATM{AA KATINOY’ 
20 6 HAIOC METACTPAPHCETA!I EIC CKOTOC 
Kal H Ce€AHNH €ic aima 
TTPIN EABEIN HMEPAN Kypioy THN MEPAAHN Kal ETTIaNa. 
A Vv “ aA >\ > td al EA 
21 Kal €ctai Tac OC EAN ETTIKAAECHTAIL TO ONOMA 
Kypioy cw@HKceTal. 
/ ) - 9 , \ , , é 
22” A vopes Io panera, AaKOVUGATE TOUS Aoyous TOUTOUS 
9 vod x A + a ») , x A ol 
Iycovv tov Nafwpaiov, avépa amodedeypéevoy amo TOU 
4 5 € r , 4 , A i e 
Ocov eis usas duvapect Kal Tépact Kal onpelols ols 
, , , >) a ¢ A ’ / ¢ ~ A . A 
23 €Troingey OL avToOU O Qeos ev pecw vuav, KaQws avToL 
/ la) “~ e / = A ra 
oldaTe, TOUTOY Ty wpiopevy BovAy Kal Tpoyvwce TOU 
~ +S \ ‘ , , ° 
Oeov &xdoTov 1a xXELpOsS avOMwWY TpoaTHEaYTES avel\aTe, 
a € ‘ 9x7 , \ Sina A , 
24 ov 0 Qeos avertycev AVTAS Tas woivas Tov OBavaTou, 


22. Suvapeot Kal Tépact Kal onpelors] Three forms of divine cre- 
dentials are here glanced at: (1) special powers inherent in the 
person, (2) portents like the star in the east, choir of angels, voices 
from heaven, and the mysterious darkness and earthquake that 
heralded the death of Christ, (3) miracles wrought by Christ himself. 

23. totrov ...éSotov] Rec. adds \aPdrres after this. 

Sua xerpos] Rec. xepov. This alteration is fatal to the sense. 
The Jews did not with lawless hands crucify the Saviour, but pro- 
cured his crucifixion by Gentiles. dvduwv is here used, as in 1 Cor. 
ix. 21, for men who did not acknowledge the law of God, i.e. 
Gentiles. There was nothing lawless about the crucifixion. It was 
a judicial murder, not an act of lawless violence ; and the essence of 
its guilt lay in their giving over the Messiah to the Romans for 
execution. : 

24. The expression &divas Oaydrov is borrowed from the Lxx. It 
occurs there in 2 Kings (Sam.) xxii. 6, Ps. xvii. 6 (xviii. 4), exiv. 
(cxvi.) 3, combining the sense travail-pangs with death. To loosen 
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kaQott ovx jv dvvatov KpateioBar avToy Um avTou' 
Aaveid yap éyer ets avTov 
TTPOOPHMHN TON KYPION ENOTTION MOY Ald TIANTOC, 
OT!| €K AEZI@N MOY ECTIN INA MH CaAEYOO. 
Ald TOYTO-HYPPANOH MOY H KapPAfa Kal HradAAlAcaTO H 
. rA@cc& MOY, 
éT! Aé kal H c&pz MOY KATACKHN@CE! eT’ EATTIIAI 
OT! OYK ENKATAAEIVEIC THN YYXHN MOY Eic AAHN, 
OYAE Adceic TON OCION COY IAETIN AlAPOOPAN. — 
€fFNwpicac mol OAOYC zwac, 
TTAHPWCEIC ME EYPPOCYNHC META TOY TIPOCWTTOY COY. 


these is to produce a new birth (comp. Job xxxix. 2). This figure, 
which presents the death of Christ as a new birth unto life, beauti- 
ful and appropriate as it is in itself, does not exist in the original, 
but only in the txx. The Hebrew in both Psalms uses another 
figure, cords of death: and this is evidently the figure in the apostle’s 
mind, for he passes on to the impossibility of Jesus being holden by 
them. This language affords a conclusive argument that the original 
speech was in Hebrew, and has been translated into Greek by the 
author, like other speeches in the Acts. 

25. IIpoopdpnv] The middle voice indicates the personal interest 
of the Psalmist. Looking forth for help in time of need, he saw the 
Lord before him standing at his right hand. 

26. yAa@ooa] So the Lxx. version of Ps. xv. (xvi.) 9. The 
B. V. ‘glory’ denotes an utterance of praise. 

27. évkatadelers] This is a very forcible term for expressing 
entire abandonment. The emphatic language of Ps. xxi. (xxii). 
1, adopted by Christ upon the cross, and that of Deut. xxxi. 6, 
Joshua i. 5, quoted in Hebrews xiii. 5, mark its true force as 
denoting divine abandonment. Here, as elsewhere, it should be 
rendered /orsake. 

eis GSyv] The B. V. in hell confounds eis with év: its true force 
is to fix a limit to God’s abandonment of his servant. Though he 
may hide his face a little while, he will not forsake him wnto death. 

SiabBopdv] This does not, like ¢0opdy, denote corruption (as ren- 
dered in the B. V.) but destruction. The Lxx. use it in Ps. xv. 
(xvi.) 10, where the original speaks of the pit, i.e. the pit of death. 
God (it is there said) will not suffer his Holy One to see death. 
This is the spiritual truth conveyed by Christ in John viii. 51; If 
a man keep my word, he shall never see death (see note on xiii. 34). 

28. pera T. Tpocamrov cov] era denotes companionship and mpoc- 
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a ° Preeea 9 A ‘ U \ Ce 

29 Avdpes adeAgoi, e€ov eirreiy weTa Tappytias Tpos vmas 

A , <n , va A ed V4 A 

mept Tov mwatpidpxov Aaveid, OTe Kat eTeAEvTHTEV Kal 

> Ud A \ A 5) la if 2 ere. + los 

ETAaPy Kal TO [LVnMA avTOU eoTW eV HUY AXpL TIS 
ca? , . m CT y | JN ee 

30 nuepas TavTNS TpodyTns ov UTAapPXwY, KaL ELOwWS OTL 
OPKG COMOCEN aYTMeod Oeos EK KapTTOY TAC GcHyYoc aYToY 

> > na A ’ / 4 
31 KaGical éTt} TON OPONON ayTOY, Tpoldwy eAaANnoEV EPL 
~ , , na ~ lA > > 
TYS AVATTATEWS TOV KpPlaTOU OTL OYTE ENKATEAEIMOH EIC 
rf A >] ~ > la A 

32 AAHN OYTE 7 cape auTou clIAEN AladOopan. TOUTOV TOY 
? - 5 , i ’ a >: A 
Incovv averrycevy 0 Oeos, ov TavTes nueis eomer 

, ‘pn: los > ~ ft t A / 
33 waptupes. Ty dOe€ia ovv Tov Oeov VWwbes Tyv Te 
? / ~ / m #£ , A ‘ ~ 
eTayyeNlay TOU TvevypaTos TOU aylov AaBov Tapa TOU 
\ scP7 A PApune a A , 45 , 

TAT pos e€€xeev TOUTO O velo Kal AE€TETE Kal aKOUETE. 

, \ A <4 , = > J , / \ ° i! 

34 ov yao Aaveid aven eis Tovs ovpavovs, Neyer de avTOS 
Eitten Kypioc T@ kypfw moy Kadoy €k AeZI@N MOY 

35 EWC AN O® TOYC EXPPOYC COY YTTOTTIGAION T@N TTOAMN COY. 
, ~ > , la > ) 4 ef 4 

36 acpadas ovv ywwokerw mas oikos ‘IopanX OTe Kat 

, s \ A A ’ / . / lad \ 
KUpPLOV QUTOV Kal xploToV émroincey O Deos, TOUTOY TOV 
> - ase a ’ , ? , at 

37 Incovy ov vpets ETTAUPWOUATE. Axovoavtes 6€ 

, A / i) , \ A ff 
KaTevvynoay Thy Kapodlay, eirav te mpos Tov Llerpor 

A A ‘ , / , , yt 
kat Tous Aoirous amroaroAous Ti romowpev, avopes 


wmov the actual presence of God, not his countenance in the sense of 
divine favour, as is suggested by the B. V. The fulness of joy is to 
consist in admission to God’s presence, to stand beside him where 
he is. 

29. e€dv] This ghd ae has the force of a finite verb (comp. 
2 Cor. xii. 4). 

30. Rec. inserts 76 xara odpxa dvacrnoew Tov xpiorov after dagvos 
avrov. 

To xadica corresponds O7jcou%0 in the original passage, Psalm 
cxxxi. (cxxxii.) 11: xa@ioa therefore has probably a transitive force, 
its object being supplied out of ék xapzoi. 

31. évkaredeipOn] Rec. inserts 7 Yvxi) ai’rod after this, borrowing 
it from the Psalm. 

33. TH Se&tG] This must be an instrumental dative. Its em- 
phatic position marks the intervention of God with power at the 
Ascension. 


Il. 47.] IIPABEIS ATOSLOAQN. 41 


? , / \ is ° , , ‘ 
adeApoi; Ilérpos de mpos avtovs Metavoycate, Kai 38 
, “4 ¢ ~ 2 aS Ce 4 b) ~ 
BarticOntw exactos wuov ev TH ovoyate ‘lycoU 
ng ~ +} + ~ € ~ c ~ A / 4) 
pirTov els adherw TOV auapTL@V UEwY, Kat AnurredOe 
\ \ ~ NT A , A Cn , b ¢€ 
THY OwWpEay TOU aylou TvEevmAaTOS UUlV yap eoTW 7 39 
] , \ e , (S A A Sy a 2 
ETAYYENLA Kal TOS TEKVOLE ULw@V Kal Tact TOIC EiCc 
¢ € A ~ 
MAKPAN Ocoyc AN TrpockadécHTat Kypioc 0 Geos nuav. 
e / / , Ie A / 
ETEpOLS TE NOYOLS TAELOTLY OLEMAaPTUPATO, Kal TAapEKaAeL 40 
ed A , , 3 ‘ ~ Cc ~ (ao 
avtous Néywv LwHOnTe amo THs yeveas THs TKoALAs 
, O: \ > > ’ \ , ) a 
TAUTNS. é pev ovv amodeEapevot Tov NOYov avTou 41 
3 U \ , ? on € / > / 
eParticOycay, Kat tpoceTeOncay ev TH NMEpa ExELVy 
eS , oy \ Ps 
Wuxat woe Tpisxiiia. yoav de TpoTKapTEpouyTes 42 
~ “ ~ , / A Log , Lon |e 
TH Ol0aXy TOV aTOTTOAWY Kal TH KOLYWYLA, TH KAAaTEL 
ms A A a ) / \ 
TOU apTOU Kal Talis Tpocevyxais. Hyiveto de 43 
, = , \ A , \ A A 
macy Wuxn poBos, tok\Aa de TépaTa Kat onmeta Ova 
aN 9 U 3 , ’ \ / 
TOV ATOTTOAWY eyiveTO. TayTEs O€ Ol TicTEVTAYTES 44 
zt \ >A > ; r \ Q , ‘ 
€Tl TO QUTO ElXOY ATaYTa KOWG, Kal TA KTHMATA Kal 45 
A € ’ J / A , >] XN ~~ 
Tas wmaptes emimpackoy Kat dleuepifov avTa macw 
/ 4 U > A woe , 2 
KaQort av Tis xpetay elyev’ Kal’ nuépuy Te TeoTKapTe- 46 
a e ‘ 5) an a A , ne Ve 
povytTes omoOuuadoy ev TH lepw, KA@YTES TE KAT OiKOV 
” , : A ’ o) , ‘ 
apTov, pete\auPavoy “Tpopys ev ayadAtacea Kat 
b] , / 9 ip \ \ \ a4 
apeAoTnT. Kapdias, alvovvtes Tov Oeov Kat €xoVTES 47 


40. Stepaptiparo] This word defines the nature of the address, 
as a protest against the wickedness of the crucifixion, accompanied 
by warnings to save themselves from the doom of a guilty generation. 

41. dmodedpevor] This verb expresses hearty welcome. Hence 
later Mss. inserted acuevws and xa micTevoarrTes. 

44, él 7rd ait efxov] The phrase émi 76 airé denotes the unity of 
spirit with which Christians held all things common (see note on 
i. 15). The force of éxew is the same as in Luke xiv. 18, Phil. ii. 29. 
Rec., with some Mss., reads foav él 7d avo kal elxov. 

46. adedétynt.] The B. V. singleness confounds this with am)érnru. 
It really denotes evenness of temper and unruffled cheerfulness in 
social intercourse. The adj. d@edjs was used to describe a smooth 
road, free from stones, and ddeddrys or ddedeia marked a harmony 
of Christian life undisturbed by discord or unkindness. 

47. éxovtes xdptv] The regular meaning of this Greek phrase is 


42 IIPAREIS AIIOZTOAQN. [II. 47. 


’ ‘ cf a , e A , , 
Xapw mpos OXov Tov Aaov. oO de KUpLos mpoceTiOe 
A / b] / ee \ ° , 
Tous cwCouevous KaQ’ nucpayv emt TO avTo. 


id ‘ VY v2 , , , ) A € ‘ ees A 
3 Llerpos de cai “Iwavys avéBawov ets TO lepov emt THY 
U7 “ ~ A b] [4 , , A A ’ 
2 @Opav THS Mporevxns THy evaTny, Kal TIS avnp XwAos &K 
/ \ b) my ke ’ ? ’ A poe 
Ko.las NT POS avTOU UVTapxwv eBacTakeTo, dv eTiOour 
) e / \ ‘ , “=~ = A , 
kal’ nuépav mpos Thy Ovpay Tou tepov Thy Neyoumevyy 
¢€ , fies y) vd >] / A ~ 
Qpaiay Tov atrew édenmocivny Tapa ToY Eelo7TOpeEvO- 
U4 9 ae , A. 304% , \ 92 Ul , 

3 Mevov els TO Lepov, Os tOwv Ilérpov Kat “lwavyny meAXovTas 
° , ° 5 c \ ’ , ’ / r 
elolevae els «6 TO. CLepov §=npwTa eAenwoovvny AaPelv. 
, "4 \ , 2 ° \ A = > , iy 
4atevicas de Iléerpos es avtoy avy tw ‘lwavy eizrev 
/ oe] e ihe e. A > ad , a ~ 
5 BAeWor els yudas. o de éreixev avTois TpocdoKoY TL 

) ’ A“ a > \ / 2 / 4 

6 Tap avTov AaGev. eivev de Ilérpos ~Apyvproy Kat 

y ? ¢€ U4 a] S ff ie ae , Pe 

XPVTLOV OVX VTAPXEL MOL, O OE EXW TOVTO ToL didwut’ EV 
aed b] , > ~ a a , ts 

Tw ovouatt Incotv Xpictov tov Nafwpaiov repitaret. 
A La vy] \ ~ ~ \ , 

7 Kal Wlacas avTov THs dekias xXeElpos Hyewpey avTor’ 

vad \ ’ , , “ n~ A ‘ 

Tapaxpyua de eatepewOncay ai Paces avTov Kal Ta 

, 4A ’ i 4 A 4 A 

8 apvdpa, Kat e€adAouevos €oTyn Kal TepleTaTel, Kal 


giving thanks. This they did publicly before all the people. If xdapw 
meant favour (as rendered in the B. V.), it would have preceded 
éxovres and must have been followed by rap’ 6\w 7@ Aaw@, as in Luke 
i. 30, ii. 52, instead of pds ddAov Tov Nady. The B. V. has the same 
error in Hebrews xii. 28. 

After nuépay Rec. has ry éxxAnoig. “Emi 76 atrd dé Iérpos. The 
closing words xa@’ jpépay éml 7d atrd are really connected with 
Tovs cwfouévous, Which means saviny themselves, as the previous ex- 
hortation cH@nre in v. 40 had warned them to do. Converts were 
seeking refuge in the church from day to day with the same purpose 
of escaping the wrath of God, denounced on an evil generation, by 
repentance and faith. For émi 76 airé see note oni. 15. 

1, avéBawov... kal... €Baoratero] The two imperfects are coupled 
together to express the coincidence of the two arrivals. Peter and 
John were going up as the lame man was carried to his post. 

2. imapxwv] The lameness is stated as the occasion of his being 
so carried. 

6. wepim@are] Rec. éyerpar kai reperdret, other MSs. have éyetpe kal 7. 
The language employed by Christ probably suggested the additions. 


IIT. 16.] TIPABEIS AILOZTOAON, 43 


, AN A ») A ° \ € \ ~ ‘ € , 
etonAOev cuy avTois els TO lepov TepiTAaToY Kal aAo- 
\ Sees \ , \ s an ¢ \ ? \ 
mevos Kat atvov Tov Oeov. Kat eidev Tas 0 aos avTOY 
aA A 5 ~ \ , “ ’ \ 
TepiTaTovvTa Kat aivouvra Tov Qeov, éereyivwoKoy dé 
ai eek ¢ @ > e \ | BI / 
QUTOV OTL OUTOS HY O TpOS THY eAXENnunocUYNnY KAaOjMEVOS 
> A ne , , A A 49 , 
emt TH Qpaia IlvAn Tov fepov, Kat érARTOncay OauPous 
A ’ ’ ’ % — , 2 oa 
Kal exoTacews eT TH cUUPEBNKOTL AUTO. 
K ~ \ ° ~ ‘ , A A al | , 
patouvtos doe avtou tov Iletpov kat Tov ‘lwavyy 
/ lan ¢e \ \ b) \ \ TS =] sy 
guvedpayev was O AaOS TPOS aUTOUS ETL TH TTOA TH 
, ~ + 90\N \ e 
kaAouuevy LoAopavrTos éexkOauBSoa. tdwv de o Lléerpos 
9 / \ \ , + r] lad Ud 
amekpivato mpos Tov Naov “Avdpes ‘lopanretra, TI 
Q , Lae , a es / x) U e 207 
aund¢ere éml TovTw, 9 muiv Th areviceTe ws (OlE 
, \ ’ , Ud - a Mae 
duvayer 9 evoeBeia TeTOlnKOTW TOU TepLTaTElY avTOY ; 
6 @c6dc ’ABpadm kal “IcadKk Kal “lakwB, 6 O8€0C TAN 
TTATEPWN HM@N, EAdZACEN TON TraiAa ayYToY "Incoor, 
a e - A 7, A 5] ‘ , 
OV vumels pevy TapedwKaTe Kul yovycace KaTa Tpo- 
, , ee, 5) te ta In 
cwtov IleXatov, xpivavtos exeivou amoXAvev' vpets 
A \ o A , >) , \\ ? , 
de Tov aytov Kat dikaoy npvicacOe, Kat ntjoacbe 
4 ie aA ¢ a \ A , \ A A 
avopa povea xapicOnva vuiv, Toy de apxnyov THs Cwys 
5 , | € A 5) ~ ®@ e a 
ameKkTelvaTe, Ov O Oeos yetpey eK veKpwv, OU nmeEls 
La , . A Las , ~ eae) 4 y) ~ 
MapTupES ETMEV. KQL TH TWITTEL TOU OVOMATOS aU’TOU 








12. rot mepitareiv] Apparently the genitive expresses the even- 
tual result of the miracle: it issued in his walking. 

13. kata mpdcwrov] This phrase usually denotes open encounter 
with an opposite party face to face (Acts xxv. 16, Gal. ii. 11), and the 
context points to that meaning here. The Jews met Pilate with a 
point blank denial when he offered to set his prisoner free. 

15. apxnyov] The habitual sense of this word in the Lxx. is 
captain, e.g. this title is given to the twelve chosen warriors who 
went to spy out the land of Canaan (Numbers xiii. 4), the captains 
of Jehoiada’s force (2 Chr. xxiii. 14), the captains of the Persian 
army (Neh. ii. 9). The sense of /eader in sin, given it in Micah i. 
13, is not far removed from this. It never means prince, nor is it 
connected with kingly attributes. In the N. T. it is always associ- 
ated with the name ‘Incois, so that the typical reference to Joshua 
as the captain of Israel can hardly be doubtful (comp. Acts v. 31, 
Hebrews ii. 10, xii. 2). 
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44 ITPAEZEIS. AILOSTOAQN, (II. 16. 


bes A a ‘ o ’ / A. US, 
ToUTOV Ov OewpelTe Kal Ol0aTE ETTEPEWTEV TO OVOMA 
? “ \ € UY ¢ ? ? SES, Mee \ 
QUTOU, Kal 4 TlioTIS 4 OL aUTOU EdMKEY aUTw THY 
¢ I 4 yf ) , ’ € n~ ‘ ~ 
oAoKAnpiay TaVTHV aTévavTL TavYTMY UEwY. Kal vu», 
10 iO (v4 4 oy 4 ’ , 7 A 
adeApot, oida OTL KaTa ayvoltay eTpagaTe, WoTEp Kal 
€ 4 Rare EN. c \ \ cal / % 
of apxoytes uuov' oO de Oeos A mpoKaTiyyeAev da 
, , ~ land rn \ \ 
TTOMATOS TaYTWY THY TeOdyTav TaBeW TOV xXpITTOV 
>) ~ 9 t s A ’ 
QvTOU emAnpwoev OUTWS. meEeTAVONTATE OUY Kal ETl- 
/ A ‘ ’ lo id ~ S LS / 
oTpewate mpos To e€adiPOynvac vuwy Tus apapTias, 
4 nx 4 ‘ ° / ° \ , S 
omTas dv €hOwow kaipot avayrvEews ato TpoTwrou TOU 
Id ‘ “ Lf XN ‘ e n 
KUpLOU KaL aTOTTELAN TOV TPOKEXELPLaMEVOY ULV Xplo- 
\ ? lal a - b] \ A / ay / 
tov Incovy, év det ovpavoy pmev de€acOa axpt xpovwv 
’ If , a& ’ ’ e \ A 
aTokaTacTacews TavTwy wv eéXdAnoev 0 Oeos dia 
Vd ~ e r , by] + a J qn ~ 
TTOMATOS THY Aaylwy amr al@vos avTOU mWpopyTov. 


19. avapigews dd mpocmmov] Apparently the force of avapitews 
is not refreshing (as in the B. V.) but respite (as in Exodus viii. 15), 
Peter is urging on the crucifiers the need for repentance that they 
may turn away the wrath of God and obtain a respite from the 
terrible visitation of which Joel had written (ii. 31). The face of 
the Lord is used in Ps. xxxiv. 16 to express such a visitation: 
The face of the Lord is against them that do evil, to cut off the remem- 
brance of them from the earth. 

20. mpokexerptopévov] Rec. mpoxexnpvyuévov. The proper mean- 
ing of mpoxepifew seems to be the shaping of a tool by the craftsman 


‘for the express use for which it is designed. The life of Christ on 


earth, with his appointed sufferings and death, is regarded as a pre- 
paration for his eventual return to reign as King Messiah, just as 
the early life of Paul is viewed in xxii. 14 as a preparation for his 
apostleship. 

21. ovpavdv piv] The statement that heaven must receive him for 
a time suggests the antithesis that in due time he will return to 
earth. This is here indicated by dyp: xpdywy in place of a separate 
clause opened by 6¢. 

am’ alavos] This phrase marks the commencement of the line of 
prophets from the beginning, as e/s rév aiéva does continuance to the 
end, of a divinely appointed period. That period may be the life- 
time of a man, of a nation, or of a world, as the context may 
determine. In this case the beginning of the national life of Israel 
is clearly indicated. 


BY. 7] IIPAZEIS ATOZTOAQN. 45 


A ‘ > v4 , Been > , , 
Movons wev etvrev OTe ~=TIPOmdATHN YMIN ANacTHce! KyYpioc 
6 O€0C EK TAN AAEADA@N YMO@N WC EME’ AYTOY AKOYCECHE 
KATA TIANTA OCA AN AOAHCH TIPOC YMAC. EcTAI AE TIACA YYXH 
HTIC AN MH AKOYCH TOY TIPOMHTOY EKEfNoy EZOACOpEYOHCeTAl 
> = in 4 if A e a , \ A 4 
ék TOY Aaoy. Kal TavTes Oe Of TPOPHTAL aro Vamounr Kat 

~ vat 4 ’ EA \ ‘ ¢ , 
Tov KaQeEns Ooo EXaAnTAY KaL KaTIYyYyElAay Tas nMEpAs 
, ¢€ cad cd ‘ CuaN A A \ is 
TaUTAS. vmeEls EoTE Of Viol TOY TPOPHTwY Kat THs OLraOHKYS 
are ie \ r \ 4 t eon , \ 
js 0 Oeos dreBeTo pos Tovs TaTEpas VUwY, eywv POS 
7A r Car ~ / , > , a € 
Bpaaw Kal én tT crépmati coy eYAOPHOHCONTAI TIACal al 
= oe e a “A 9 7 e \ \ 
Tratpial Tac rac. vely Te@Tov avactycas Oo OBeos Tov 
fe S| ~~ * , ° \ 9 a e rs ,’ qn 
Taioa avTov amecTrei\ey avTov evoyourvTa vuas Ev TH 
b) t - 2 A ~ ~ e ~ 
ATOTTPEPELY EKATTOY ATO THY TOYNPLWY ULwY. 

/ \ >] “~ 4 A A ’ , b) aA 

AaXovvtwy d€ avT@y pos Tov Aaov eTETTHTAY aVTOIS 
=! a A e A ~ rf QA 
Of apXlepels Kal O OTPATHYOS TOU lepov Kat of Laddov- 


22. as ené] sc. dvéornoev. The Lxx. reading domrep makes the 
ellipsis of the verb still clearer. Moses points to his own mission as 
a sample of God’s dealings with his people. God had raised him up 
from amongst them to be a prophet and a deliverer. The B. V. like 
unto me would require ofov éyé. 

24. The emphasis should not be thrown on these days, as is done 
in the B. V.; for in that case tas juépas 7. must have preceded 
Karhyyerav. That verb is really part of the relative clause coupled 
to é\dAnoay. The statement that every single prophet from Samuel 
downwards had spoken of these Messianic days would neither be 
true nor relevant. The point which the apostle is urging here is 
that all the Messianic prophets: had spoken words of warning like 
Moses. It is necessary therefore to understand elroy as the principal 
verb. The argument is that as Moses threatened all who would not 
listen to God’s prophet with utter destruction, so spake also all the 
subsequent prophets who foretold the days of redemption. 

26. avaoryjoas] The reference here is not to the Resurrection 
but to the Incarnation. This explains the designation servant 
(raida), which is limited to the earthly ministry of Jesus, for which 
he was raised up, as Moses and the prophets had been. 

1. apxtepets] Rec. with other mss. iepets. If the former be 
genuine, it points to the priestly oligarchy, whose leading members 
were in the Sanhedrin: if the latter, to the priests then on duty in 
the temple. 
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46 TIPASZETS AIIOZTOAQN, [IV. 2 


a , \ \ r P) ny \ 4 
2Kaiol, OLATOVOUMEVOL OLA TO OLOaTKELY avTOUs TOV aoY 
) om > vo 4 a) , A °’ 
Kat KkuTayyéAAey ev to ‘Inoov thy avactacw THv eK 
“~ A 9 , y] r ‘ lal A Ae) ° 
3 vexpov, Kat emTéBarov avTois Tas xXelpas Kal EOevTO eis 
, ° A ey iO by e , 70 xr, \ 
4 THpyow els THY aUpLov, nv yap eamEepa Hon. TodXoL 
\ ~ 9 , 4 , ’ if 7 ’ , 
dé TOV akovtavTwy TOV AOYov ericTeVTay, Kat eyevnOn 
3 \ A 5) A e ’ , 
apiOuos Tov avopav ws xiALades TrEVTE. 
> , A , A 4 +S o L ~ 4 
5 'Eyévero de émi THv avpiov cvvaxOyvar avT@y Tous 
\ A te A A - 
apxKovras Kai Tous mpexBuTEpovs Kat Tous ypaupmarels 
A f e =) A A ’ 
6év “lepovoadjm (kai “Avvas o apxtepevs kat Kacadas 
4 y) , A ) / L-ig = -) , 
kat “Iwavyys cat ’AXéeEavdpos Kat Orot oay ek ‘yevous 
4 A ) A ] a Vf 
7 ApXLEpaTLKOU), Kal OTITAYTES avTOVS Ev TH METH 
b] , ? , , sl ’ if i! 7, 
eruvOavovro ‘Ey zoia duvayer 4 ev Tolw oVvopmaTt 
’ ' - ate ae , , ‘ , 
8 éroujoate ToUTO vues; Tote Ilérp0s wzANnoMets mvev- 
/ > \ ° / / lo r 
patos ayiov eimev pos avtovs ~“ApxovTes Tov aov 
/ ) re =) , a .. 
9Kal mperBuvTEpol, el nueis oijepov avaxpivoueDa emt 
’ > D) A ’ ’ o , 
evepyeria avOpwrou acQevous, ev Tin OUTOS TéeTwTTAL, 


4. avépav] This word is distinctly restricted to men, and kal 
yuvaikdv is added to it where it is intended to denote a mixed body 
of men and women (v. 14). In ii. 41 the computation includes both. 

5. év "Iepoveadyp] These words cannot be taken in connexion 
with cvvaxO7jva, as is done in the B. V., on account of their position, 
nor does that give a reasonable sense ; for the events of these early 
chapters all took place at Jerusalem, and the Sanhedrin always met 
there; the addition would therefore be a mere superfluity. The 
clause is really attached to rods ypaymareis, and denotes that only 
the members of the Sanhedrin then in Jerusalem attended, the 
summons being sudden and the meeting hastily gathered (see note 
on vy. 21). The order of words is common in Hellenistic Greek 
(comp. vii. 44, 45, 1 Cor. x. 18...), whereas classical Greek would 
require rovs év I. ypau. Rec. changes éy into eis. 

6. There is an irregular transition from the construction of cuv- 
axO7jvar with accusative to the nominative subject "Avvas .... 

9. év rive] This interrogative requires, according to Greek usage, 
a masculine rendering ‘in whom,’ rather than a neuter ‘by what 
means.’ The context also demands this: it was the reference of 
Peter to the name of Jesus that gave importance to the crisis ; and 
Peter and John had been questioned accordingly about the power 


IV. 16.] TIPABEIZ AIOZSTOAQN. 47 


\ + la e ca ‘ A is PRES ) A 
YvooTrov éoTw Tacw vmiv Kal TavTi TH Naw 'lopandr 
ee ues ge cee A ’ a ~ ~ U a 
OTe ev TH Ovopatt Inco’ Xpictov Tov Nafwpaiov, ov 
e A ) { ¢ ny ’ A . 
vues erTavpwoate, Ov oO Oeos yelpevy eK veKpaV, eV 

/ & , ’ , ¢ ~ e Ol , 
TOUTW OUTOS TAPETTHKEY EVWTLOV UUOV VYUS.  OUTOS 


c 


’ ¢ > c e ie: nr > 
EOTLV 6 AfPoc 6 EZ0YOENHOE!IC Yd’ VUWY TAN OIKOAGMWN, 
£ 2 N , \ ~) lé ’ 
O TENOMENOC EIC KEPAAHN [WNfac. KGL OUK €OTLVY EV 
NN x0 A ¢ , 506 ‘ 4 y ? 4 
aXXw ovdevt 7 TwTNpPLA, OVOE yap OVO"“A ETLY ETEPOY 
en § A D) 4 4 , . ’ , 9 a ~ 
UTO TOV OUpavoy TO dedomevoy ev avOpwros EV @ Et 
ie (Pea a 4 \ A x , 
cwOnvar nuas. Ocwpovvtes de tyv Tov Iletpov rap- 
, A ? , A fe of BA 
pyciay cat “lwavov, cat KkatadaBouevoe ote avOpwrror 
bs y , 3 4 ~A >] , ° a. , 
aypapmarol cicw Kat idira, eOavpatorv, éreyivwoKov 
’ ‘ y \ a ~ 4% , ” 
Te avTous oT. auv TH "Inco foav, Tov Te avOpwror 
/ A re e ~ , sat 
Breérrovres suv avTois EoTMTAa TOV TeMEpaTreUmEevOY OUdEV 
> 2 cr , A b] A + ae 
etxov avremreiv. KeAevcavTes Oe avTovs e€&@ Tov 
, ’ A , \ 9 , 
cuvedpiou ame Oeiy cuvéBaddov pos adArjAovs eyovTes 


and name of a person which they had employed in working the 
miracle. 

10. &v TovTw] sc. TH dvduare Inood X.... 

12. The insertion of the article before cwrnpia indicates that the 
reference is primarily to the deliverance of the lame man from his 
infirmity ; which was before expressed by céowora in v. 9. That 
deliverance was a type of the great deliverance which the Messiah 
has in store for all Israel. 

The following clause blends together two statements: 7'here is no 
other name in which men can be saved, and This is the name given in 
which men must be saved. 

13. Oewpoivres (pres. part.) describes the continuous observation 
of the fearless bearing of Peter and John during the trial: xara- 
AaBduevor (aor.) gives the result of inquiries made into their 
antecedents. 

mappnotay denotes either outspoken language, or a corresponding 
temper and courageous bearing. ié.éra: expresses the contempt of 
the intellectual Sadducee for the uneducated masses (comp. John 
vii. 49). 

14. avreametv] This verb denotes a reply to personal antagonists, 
not (as suggested by the B. V.) an argument against the reality of 
the miracle. 


Io 
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, , ca ? / / fl ‘ A 
Ti romoouev Tois avOpwmos TovTOLs; OTL pey yap 
A fn , b] ’ ~* C~ ~ 
yvwoTov onuelov yeyovey Ot avToY TacwW Tols 
Ze P] A , 4A >) / 
katouovaw ‘lepoveadnu davepov, Kat ov dvvapeOa 
’ n cr“ Io Ue: dak A ~ 9 \ Aa ly. 
17 apveicOar’ aN Wwa,pn ert wWAEtov dtaveunOy eis TOV AaOY, 
) , ’ - if. a eae. OF 9 Te 
ameAncoue0a avTois punkeTt Aadely ETL TH avouaTt 
/ A. 3 A , o] A / 
18 TOUTH pyndevt avOpweTMV. Kal Kae€TaYTES aVTOUS TaApNYy- 
és A 7, \ sf A ie 
yetAay KkaBorouv py POeyyecOu unde didackew ert TH 
° / ™ § - . \ 7 A aL , 2) 
19 ovouwatt Tou Incov. o de Iléerpos cat ‘lwavys amroKpi- 
, > \ ? , > L | See a: al 
Oevtes eimav mpos avtovs Ex dixaov éeoriv evoriov Tov 
A 1. 5) , Se a cad > , ? 
20 Meo upa@v akovew padrrAov 7 Tov Oeov Kpivate, ov 
/ ‘ va A A 9 /, A f 
duvaye0a yap nuets & eldamev Kat yKoVTamev uy aXe. 
A / 2 , ° , A 
2106 d€ WpocaTeAncapevot ameAvcTay avTous, mde 
ee | “ / ] / s A , 
eUploKOVTES TO THS KOAaTwYTAL aVvTOUS, dia TOV aor, 
4 ! 207 \ 4 2, a ,. « 
220Tt TavTes edo€ugov Tov Oeoy ert TH yeyovoTl éeTOV 
\ > , e ” 9,9 A 
yao iv mAeovev tTerocepuxovta o avOpwros ed’ ov 
, \ A ~ vat sv 
yeyovel TO ONMEloy TOUTO THs LagEWs. 
| Ge 1 9 A 4 sar A ol] / 
23 AzoAvOevtes de 7APov pos Tovs idlouvs Kal aTnyyelAay 
A ] A be] a A / > 
doa pos avToUS of apxtepels Kat of pec BUTEpoL etzrar. 
Aas , ¢ A > A \ ‘ 
2406 O€ aKkovoavTes o“oOunadoy pay dwrvyv tpos Tov 
\ \ 9 ’ at=ze i 
Beov kat eiv7av Aeorota, av o Troiticac TON OYpaNON 


16. Titojoopev] The subjunctive denotes utter perplexity what 
course to adopt. The sentence 67: pév ... pavepov is contrasted with 
adn’ iva, and peév is connected with davepdv. The fact was notorious, 
but the effect might be counteracted by an enforced silence. 

17. SvavepynOy] This is a figurative term which compares heretical 
teaching with a cancer which spreads and feeds (véuera) upon the 
flesh, on account of its spreading and corroding effects. 

17, 18. éri 7@ dvéparti] émi denotes here, as it does constantly in 
connexion with verbs of speech, the subject matter of a discourse. 
The rulers forbade their opening their lips or teaching, as they had 
done, about the name of Jesus. The Christian idea of speaking in the 
name and spirit of Jesus has no proper place in this context. 

24. Aéorrota] This term is rarely addressed to God, as it denotes 
either the owner of slaves or the owner of chattels: here, however, 
as in Job v. 8, Wisdom vi. 8, it denotes his absolute sovereignty 
over creation: Ps. exlv. (cxlvi.), from which the following clause 
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Kal THN FAN Kal THN OdAaCCAN Kal TTANTA TA EN AYTOIC, 
¢ Csr A ¢ “n 2 / e , / 
0 TOV TATPOS HUwV OLA TVEULATOS AYLOV TTOMATOS 25 
A of b 7, 
Aaveid raios cov eTwv 
“INA Ti E@pYazan E€ONH 
\ Nei a / / 
Kal AdOl EMEAETHCAN KENA 5 
TTAPECTHCAN O} BaciAeic THC FHC 26 
Kal of APXYONTEC CYNHXOHCAN ETT! TO ayTO 
KATA TOY KYpfoy Kal KATA TOY XpiCTOY ayTOY. 
ji \ Gy 9 , ? a , , 2S 
CYNHXOHCAN yup em adAnOeias ev Ty TOAEL TAaVTY ETL 27 
ov a (dd "Incouv, bn é ‘“Hpwd 
Tov dy.wv maida cov Ilycouvy, ON €xpicac, pwons Te 
Q , las \ \ Re diot, / 
kat Ilévttos IleXatos civ €@necin Kat daoic Icpanr, 
Ga.) 4 la \ A 
Tomoca doa 4 xelp cov Kat 4 PovdAyn Tpodpicer 28 
, A ts! “~ / + > A ‘ ° \ 
yeverOa. Kal Ta vuy, Kuple, eTIde ETL Tas a7retAas 29 
) ~ A A C / A , , 
aUTW@V, KaL OOS TOLS OOoVAOLS GOoU META TAPpPYoLas Tacs 
- | , ° Li A lal ° , be) 
AaAdety Tov Aoyov cou, Ev TW THY XELPA EKTELVELY TE ELS 30 
ld \ a A / / A eet) , 
lac Kal onueia Kal Tepata yivecOa dia TOU OVvOMaTos 
i \s , i ? ie A / 9 ~ 
Tov aylov ados cov ‘Iycov. Kat denfevTwy avToy 31 
o x 10 e F a oa , a! NF é 
ecadevOn 0 TOTFOS EV W Hoa TUYHYyuEVOL, Kal ETAHTENTAaY 
4 2s iy U , A bd , , 
amTavTes Tov ayiou Tvevmatos, Kat €NaXouy Tov Aoyov 
tov Qeov meta Tappyaias. 


= \ / ~ oI 
Tov de rAnQous Tav TicTeEVodYTwWY jv Kapdla Kat 32 


is taken, contains no such expression. It is addressed to God in 
Luke ii. 29, but as the correlative to dof\ov, and is applied to Christ 
in 2 Peter ii. 1, Jude 4, in like manner. 

Rec. inserts 0 deds after ov. 

25. The confused accumulation of genitives suggests some primi- 
tive error. The reading of Rec. 6 é:a oréuaros AaBid Tot matdos cou 
seems to be a conjectural emendation wanting authority. 

27. év TH wéAa TavTy] Rec. omits these words. 

30. It is not very clear whether yivec@u is attached to eéxreivew ce 
or to Nader. 

31. érdAqoOynoay (aor.) ... Kal €Addovv (imp.)] The assembly were 
filled at once with the Holy Spirit as an immediate response to 
prayer, and proceeded to speak. 

32. muortevedvtwv] Belief, as the act of embracing the faith, is 

D 
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‘ ’ ‘ aa Sea A e , : 7. A 
Woy pula, Kal ovdE Eis TL TOV UTApPXOVTWY aVvTw EdEyeV 
o > 9 ey ] a , , ‘ y 

33 idtov eivat, GAN vy avTois TavTa Kowa. Kat dvvapet 

, by) U si / ec ’ , oa 
peyady amedidovv TO papTuploy ol amoaToAoL Tov 
, ~ lanl ° Fi lA , > 2 A 
kupiou ‘Incov Tis avacTracews, xapis Te weyadn HY ETL 

r 9 , s0N \ 5) , > ’ ’ a, @& 
34 mavTas avToUs. ovde yap Evdens TLS AV EV aUTOIS OTOL 

\ \ , ~ ec ~ an 
yap KTITOpES Xwplwy i OlKi@V UVTHPXOV, TwAOVYTES 
y \ \ A , hec.) e: \ 
35 €epov Tas Tyas TOV TITpacKOMEwY Kal eTiOovv Tapa 

‘ , A ’ t ‘ , Ry se onih , 

Tous Todas THY aTOTTOAWY diedideTO Je ExacTwH KaBoTt 

” > ? ‘ Anes 4 , 

36 av Tis ypeiav eixev. “Iwond de 6 éemixdrAnOers BapvaBas 
b) \ ca S , ve ? , e\ 
aTO Tov amTocTOAwy, 6 eaTw peOepunvevouevov Yios 

, / — , e ’ 
37 LlapakArjoews, Acveirys, Kumpios To yévet, UTapxovTos 
>] fd b) ad \ ~ A if 
QUTW aypovU TwArjcas yveyKey TO xXpHua Kat EeOnKev 
4 4 , ~ 5 , 
Tapa Tovs Todas TeV aTocTOXwy. 
’ A / e / 9 a \ f es 
5 ‘Avnp de tis Avavias ovouate cu Latdepy Ty 
\ 9 ~ ’ , la \ ’ / be] \ 
2Yyuvaikt avTovu em@AncEV KTHUA Kal EvordicaTo amo 
an ~ (¢ A ~ , x Ye! 
THS TUyLNS, TuVvELOULNS KaL THS ‘yuvalKos, Kal eveyKas 
/ ‘ A / ~ 2] / lj 
Mepos TL Tapa Tovs Todas TMV aTooTOAwy €OnyKev. 
> \ e , ¢ ’ ‘ , . ¢ 
3eimev de 0 Ilérpos Avavia, dia Ti éAijpwoev oO 
xa \ / , , \ a \ 
Latravas THv Kapdiay cov WevcacOai oe TO TvEevYMA TO 
¢ \ / ° \ la la ~ , 
ayiv Kat vordicacPat amo Tis Tins TOU xXwplov; 
aes, , A +S / A \ ’ es eS ’ , 
4 OUXL mevoy col euevey Kat wpabev ev TH on €e€ovoia 


e an . / c/ + ’ os f \ lal 
uTnpxXev; Ti OTL €Oov ev TH Kapdia cov TO TpAay_a 





expressed by this aorist part.: a present state of mind would be 
expressed by a present part. 

33. amed(Sovv] This verb denotes repayment of some kind; in this 
case the fulfilment of apostolic obligation. 

34, 35. The series of imperfect tenses and present participles re- 
presents a continuous stream of offerings by which provision was 
made for the poor. 

36. yéve.] This may either denote family as in iv. 6, vii. 13; or 
nationality as here and in xviii. 2, 24. 

2. evordicatro] Inthe N. T. this denotes misappropriation (comp. 
Titus ii. 10); though its origin suggests merely setting apart for 
use or benefit. 

3. pevoacGar] Here, with an accusative, this means to deal 
falsely with one: in v. 4, with a dative, to lie. 
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“ ,’ Ne 2] , ° N bia on ° , 
TovTO; oux eWeico avOpwroas adrAa TH Oew. akovwy 
ere. © ’ A , , \ oP 
dé 6 ‘Avaviag Tovs Aoyous TovToUs Tecwy e&eYrvEev 
A J , , / ’ \ if A , , 
Kat eyeveTo PoBos meéeyas emt TavTas Tovs akovoyTas. 
° , \ , 9 \ A 
avacTavTes O€ Of vewTepot cuverTethay avToy Kal 
> / ? U Nt) te S ~ 
efeveycaytes eOavrav. Kyévero 6€ ws wpav 
oN ’ \ A ’ a \ , a \ \ 
‘Tplov OlacTHUA Kal 9 YyuVn avTOU py Eldvia TO ‘yeryovos 
y ey ] , \ \ C} A , , , 
eanAOev. amexpiOn de mpos avtyv Ilerpos ize por, 
) , \ ' Lee e \ = N ’ 
€l TOTOUTOU TO Xwplov amédoce; 4 OE Etre” aul, 
, e \ , \ 2 t Les t 
tocovTov. 6 6 Ilérpos pos avtiy Ti dtt cuvepwrnOy 
e al ’ \ Cr , yt A / -~ 
Umiv weipaca To mvevma Kupiov; idov of odes Tov 
baba ov ave emt TH Ov tL e€olcouclv 
avTwy Tov avdpa cou emt TH Ovpa Kat o 
td \ a \ A / 4 ~ A 
ge. eTerey O€ TAPAXpHUAaA TOS TOUS Todas avTOU Kal 
27 a5 , ‘ , o oN ’ 
eevruEev’ else OovTes Oe of veavicxot EUpov auTHY veKpar, 
Wd / 4 \ \ + ew \ 
kal e€eveycavtes eOavray pos Tov avdpa avtis. Ka 
> , , / + ae e/ \ ’ ! A + 
eyeveto poBos péyas ef OAnY THY exKAnTIAaY Kat ETT 
, A J , lal 
TWavTasS TOUS aKOVoYTas TavTAa. 


\ a ~ ~ 9 ad 
Awa 6€ ToY yYeELpwOv TeV aTOTTOAWY eyiveTO onmeEta 
\ , SA's a 4. Vy © \ 
Kal TepaTa ToA\Aa ev T® aw’, Kul Foav omoOusadov 
’ b] mo =~ “A . ~ \ A b] A 
mavTes ev TH LTOA LoAouwrvTos’ THY de oT@Y OVvdELS 
’ , Le ? a ] A 
éroAma KoANacOa avTois, GAN’ eueyadvvey avTovs oO 
, (e3 \ n~ 
ads, wadrAov dé tpoceTiOevTo TicTEVOYTES TH KUpPLM 


5. &kovwv] The present participle marks the immediate result of 
Peter’s words: as he heard them, Ananias fell down dead. 

T. dkovovtas] Here this word describes the actual hearers, in 
v. 11 the hearers of the report. 

12. éylvero] The imperfect points to a succession of miracles, con- 
tinuing some time. 

13. tév 8 Aourdv] adda contrasts the populace who freely joined 
the apostles with the rest, men of position or wealth, who were 
afraid to do so openly. 

14. 7 xvpiw cannot be detached from micrevoyres as is done in the 
B. V. It may be connected with rpoceridevro also ; for that verb is 
sometimes used alone (ii. 41), sometimes combined with 7. xupip 
(xi. 24), to denote the addition of new converts. 
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, 5 y] ~ A vA § 7] A ao ‘ 
15 TAN0n avépwy TE Kal ‘yuvalKwWY' wWoTe Kal Els TAS 
, 4 / A ] lal \ / > A 
mAatelas expépery Tous acOevets car TiOévar ert 
/ \ ’ A ? , , BA 
kAwaptov Kat KpaBbaTTwr, wa éepxouevov Ilerpov kay 
\ 4 \ ) ~ A A ‘ 
16) OKLA E€TLTKLATEL TIL GUT@Y. GUIpXETO OE KaL TO 
~ “~ / , ? hd 
TARV0s =Tav TépiE ToAewy ‘lepovoadjp, pepovTes 
] vad A ’ La ¢ \ , ] If 
acQevets Kat OxAovpevous UTO TveyMaTwY aKxafapTwr, 
7 ‘f ¢ 
oitives eOeparrevovTo amarTes. 
’ ‘ \ e ] A A U € A J ae ¢ 
17 ‘Avacras 6€ 0 apxlepevs Kal TayvTEs OL GUY AUTH, H 
9) f os / >’ A 
18 ovca aipesis Twv Laddovkaiwy, éTAIHcOncay GjrAov Kat 
a ay N = a8 \ 5) , , 4 
éreBadov Tas xXElpas emi ToVs aToaToAous Kal VevTO 
Py) A >] If / \ , A 
19 avTous ev Typice Onuocia. “Aryyedros de Kupiov dia 
\ cy A Ay ~ ~ 3 T 
vukTos yvoi€e Tas Ovpas THs PvAaKys eLayayov Te 
> ‘ > , ‘ , A ’ a 
20 avtous eimrev LlopeverOe cat orabévtes NadeiTe ev TH 
e las n ~ , \ ev an lan / 
teow TO Aaw TavTa Ta pyyuata THs CwHs TavTyS. 
> , A 7 A e \ \ cA ° Wet 4 
21 akovoavTes de elanAOov vio Tov OpOpoy eis TO lepov 
A X as , ‘ e ? 4 ‘ 3 
kat edidackov. Ilapayevouevos de 0 apxtepevs Kat ot 
4 ‘) ~ , \ / A lo A 
cu avTw cuvekadecay TO auvedplov Kal Tacay THY 
, Sis Lf ? ] A 2 , 9 ‘ 
yepouvciay twv viov ‘IopajrA, Kat améoreiAay els TO 
b] nn ] , A / 
22 decuwTijplov axOyvat avTovs. of de Tapayevouevot 
e , p) > p) \ P) an n° , 
UTNpeTaL OVX EvpOY avTous ev TH duAQaKy, avacTpeE- 


17. tqdov] This word denotes either a jealous zeal for God and 
his cause, or bitter jealousy against a rival, as in this passage. 

19. Kvptov] Being used for Jehovah as a proper name, no article 
is inserted. 

21. ind Tov Sp8pov] The exact meaning of the preposition is that 
they entered into the temple by dawn, having been set at liberty 
during the night and waiting for the opening of the temple doors at 
dawn. 

Kal jwacav T. yepovolav] The Sanhedrin is sometimes named 
yepovoia, as in 1 Mace. xii. 6, 2 Mace. i. 10, sometimes ovvédprov, as 
in Acts xxii. 30. In this place, as in i. 14, cai is not properly 
copulative, nor are cuvédpiov and yepovoia two distinct sections of the 
Sanhedrin, but the clause cal waécay 7. y. is added to specify the 
comprehensive character of this meeting, which embraced the whole 
body, in contrast with the hasty and informal gathering which had 
dealt with Peter and John, as related in iv. 5, 6. 
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A ? , I 4 \ t 
Wraytes de atiyyetAay Néeyovtes OTt To derpuwriptoy 23 
4 , | , ° , \ A 
evpomev KekAetomevov ev Tracy acpadea Kat Tous 

/ e Le >] A oe aN 9 [. \ a4 
guAakas éotwtas emi Twv Ovpwy, avoi~avTes de eow 
sar ’ e Nieeiey ‘ , , 
ovdeva eUpopev. ws O€ HKOvTaY Tous AOyous ToVTOUS 24 
4 \ ad A A &] a , 
0 Te oTpaTNyos TOU lepov Kal ot apxLEpets, OinTOpoOUY 
x i ~ , ’ f “~ , , 
mepl avTa@v Ti dv yévorto Touro. Ilapayevomevos de 25 
x) , *) a 4 ) \ (Wd eA aS 
Tis amiyyerev avtois Ott ‘Idov of avdpes ove eOerbe 
5) la a Cra 5) lade Pee € ~ a r 
ev Ty puAdaky eicly év TH lepe EexTM@TES Kal dLOaTKOYTES 
\ / , 9 A e \ \ r € / 
Tov Naov. ToTe aTeN\Owy O GTpaTHYOS TUY TOIS VITNpPE- 26 
a p) , D) \ ’ ) ~ \ \ 
Tals Hyev avTous, ov peta Plas, epoBovvtTo yap Tov 
, A A ees \ ES ay ’ 
Aaov, un AOacOa@cw ayaryovTes de avTOUS ErTHTAY EV 27 
La Ul A ] Pg 7 A ©. fae A / 
TW TUVEdplH. Kal ETNPwWTYTEY aVTOVS O apXLepevs Eun 28 
/ / e an ‘ , \ na 
IlapayyeXia rapnyyeiAapev vulvy wn diacKe ert TH 
° / , A eae! A , A p) A 
OVOMATL TOUTM, Kat LOov TeTANPOKaTe THY lepovTadnE 
A las ¢ ~ A / ? a Je ee la) \ 
Ths dwaxns vuov, Kat BovrecOe erayayelv ep yuas TO 
o ra te , , st A \ , ‘| 
aiwa Tov avOpwrou Tovtov. aroxpiOes de Llerpos Kat 29 
, , 5 A a las r \ 
of amoatoAo eirav LleOapyeiv det Oem padrov 77 
9 , € \ A , A A 
avOporos. 6 Qe0s Tov TaTépwv nuav Hyetpev ‘Incovr. 30 
4 e ro , > ~~ e 
“Ov upets dtexetpicacbe kpemacantec ett! ZYA0yY, TOUTOV O 31 
A ~ \ A ~A e ~ n 5 4 an 
Oeos apxnyov Kat cwtipa tWwwcey Ty deka avTov, Tov 


23. éoraras éri] Rec. ew éordras rps. The alteration looks like 
a marginal comment inserted to explain the unconsciousness on the 
part of the keepers that their prisoners had escaped. 

24. 8 teatparnyds| Rec. 6 re iepeds cai 0 orparnyds. 

28. IlapayyeAla rap.] This Hebraistic reduplication was a common 
method of conveying emphasis (Luke xxii. 15, Acts xxiii. 14), like 
that of verb and participle in Acts vii. 34, Hebrews vi. 14. Ree. 
opens the clause with od, making it interrogative. 

él TO d6vopatt] Compare iv. 17. 

Botkec0e] The B. V. confuses this verb with Bovdeverde. The 
rendering intend is not in harmony with the context: for the Twelve 
had gone far beyond mere intention, having openly charged the 
rulers with the death of Jesus. 

«: 80. There is a marked contrast between the relative clause “Or ... 
and the antecedent rodrov. 

31. dpxnyov] Compare iii. 15. 
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A ' oe) ‘ A. c te my 

32 dovvat meravoray Tw lopanX Kat apeciy apapTi@v’ Kal 
c a , A , ~ ’ , ‘ A 
nels ETMEV PAapPTUPES TOV PHUAaTwWY TOUTWY, Kal TO 

a VF 78 ‘ / ¢ \ a - 
Tvevpa TO dylov 0 edwKey O Oeds Tois meMapxovot 
Alkan e \ o4 / , A x / 

33 aUT@. of de aKkovocayTes dteTpiovTo Kai ePovAovTO 
oe] A 2 / ’ ‘ , ° Sg , 

34 aveNew avtrous. ‘Avactas dé Tis ev TH cuvEdpin 

n Soar, t li , 
Papicaios ovowate LauadujrA, vosodidackados Tiptos 

A Ss x => ) ‘ CE B A ‘ , H lA 

TavTt TH aw, exéXevtev EEwW Lpaxu Tous avOpwrrovs 

lo Ss / \ ) , + ? n 
35 Toljoal, etrev Te pos avtous ~Avdpes “Iopandeirat, 
, e a cies! lad 9 A , , 
TposexXeTE EavTois emt TOI avOpwmTols ToOUTOLS TI 

Ud , \ \ , ~ ~ 

36 weAANeTE TpacceV. TPO yap ToOVTwWY TeV nuMEpwY 
> +f r , A e , a , 
avestn Qecevdas, Aéeywv eival Twa EavTOV, @ TpoceKALOn 
3 ~ ° \ ¢ if aoe 9 / 4 , 
avopav aptOuos ws TeTpakociwv’ os avypéOn, Kat TayTes 
4 ° / >] me , Q. 2 / te) 707 
dco. erePovto avTw dveAVOnocay Kal eyevovTO els oUvdEV. 

‘ - , , bf / Ls a > an od / 
37 beta TouToy avertyn ‘lovdas o LadwAaios év Tats nmépats 
A ’ A ME thes at \ o) iy 9:2 tae 
THs atToypadys Kat améectyge Aaov oTiTw avTOU 
Xe) a o] z \ s c/ > / 9 i 
KaKelvos amwAeTO, Kal TayTes Ooo eTeiBovTO avT@ 
, 4 A ~ ¥ ¢ al , / 

38 duecxopTicOycav. Kat Ta viv Eeyw vuly, aTOTTHTE 
ae, A > , , eg > tS Tigh om 
ato Tav avOporwv TovTwY Kat apeTe avTOUs (OTL eay 
> ) 9 4 , ¢ B v7 er P| \ 4 ~ 
7 e€ avOporwv 4 BovAn avtTn 7 TO Epyov TovTO, 

4 ° \ ? “~ a Ul ° 
39 karaAdvOjoerTa « de ex Oeov eaTtiv, ov durjocec0e 
~ o] ' oe A ’ ~ 
KaTadvoa avTous’) py moTe kat Ocouaxor evpeOyrTe. 





32. pypatwv] This denotes the truths which formed the subject 
of testimony, not the words in which it was given. 

é] Some mss. omit this, and make zveijyua accusative after @dwxer. 

36. eval twa] The position of riva after eivac shows that it is not 
used boastfully as suggested by the B. V., but disdainfully. Theu- 
das had pretended to be some prophet or other: Gamaliel affects 
contemptuous indifference as to what character he had assumed. 

37. améornce implies a seditious act, but éel#ovro suggests the 
true character of the movement as a fanatical agitation rather than 
a military revolt: it should be rendered listened, not obeyed. 

39. phrote] In interrogative clauses wjmore asks the question, 
Can it possibly be true? as if the matter were out of the question. 
So also in prohibitive clauses it warns men by no means to think of 
such conduct. Here it suggests the utter folly of fighting against 
God, as might actually (kal) prove to be the case. 
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be , A A F ie A Li ‘ 2) , 
eTELOUHT AY de aUT@, KL T POTKANETAMEVOL TOUS aTOaTO- 49 
AY "4 , A -~ ’ A ey , F i 
Aous delpartes Tapynyyeiray uy ade ETL TH OVOMATL 

a ) - A > / \ iO 
tov “Incov Kat aédvcar. Oi pev ovv 41 

J , f ? \ , “~ , 7 

ETOPEVOYTO XALPOVTES ATO TPOTHWTOU TOU cuUVEdpLOV OTL 

7 € \ a > , , ~ ro , 
KaTne.wOnoay UTEO TOU OVOMATOS atiynacOnvae §=mTacay 42 

SN a 5) va las \ > ) ? , 

TE nuEpav ev TH lepw. Kal KAT OiKOY OUK eTavoYTO 
’ A i / \ b, ~ 
dwacKkovTes Kat evayyeACouevoe Tov xpiotov ‘Iycour. 
an Oe - (ae Le , ~ 6 
v de Tails nuépas TavtTas wAnOVVOYTOY TeV wabn- 
an b] , 4 ~ e ~ A | 
TWV eyeveTO yoyyucnos Tov EAAnuotT@y pos Tous 
ay U A Q “~ >’ = , les 
Bpaiovs Ott mapeVewpovvro ev tH Staxovia TH 

a la b>) ~ r A 
KaOnuepuy al xXnpat avToy. TpockaXecamevor dé of 2 
, ‘ A “~ ~ Ss b] , 
dwdexa TO TAROOS TOV waOyTav eirav OvK apearor 
2 e = q \ , nn lat 
eoTly nuas KataXeivavtas Tov Aoyov Tov Oeov 

n , ans. , Peas Pa iak 
dvaxove Tpareas’ eémicxévrac0e dé, adeAgol, avdpas 3 

? e ~ ta e ‘ , 
€€ VUMY mapTUpOULEVOUS ETTA TApELS TYEUMATOS Kal 
, \ STS A , , 5 - 

copias, OVS KATATTIITOMEV ETL THS XpElas TaVTNS Hues 4 
dé Ty Tpocevxyyn Kat Ty dvakovia Tov Royou mpoc- 








40. émi to d6vdpatt] Compare iv. 17. 

41. Ot pév odv] The antithesis between this sentence and the 
corresponding sentence in vi. 1, “Ev dé rats ..., marked by pév ody and 
dé respectively, is important; as it establishes a connexion existing 
in the mind of the author between the conduct of the apostles after 
their trial and the discontent which arose in the church. As the 
apostles for their part became more than ever absorbed in their 
spiritual work, a murmuring arose at their neglect of the relief fund, 
which had been hitherto committed to their charge. To this they 
reply that it was unsatisfactory (ov« dpeordv) that they should be 
engrossed with such secular work. On pév ofy see Appendix. 

trtp tT. d6vépatos}] Rec. adds adrod. 

3. paptupovpévovs] This verb, though from the nature of the ~ 
case more often referring to favourable attestation, is also applied to 
hostile testimony (Matt. xxiii. 31, John xviii. 23), and is in reality 
a neutral term deriving its favourable meaning from the context in 
which it occurs. Here the Seven are attested by the church as full 
of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom: in x. 22, Cornelius is attested by 
the Jews of Caesarea as righteous and God-fearing ; in xxii. 12, 
Ananias by those of Damascus as devout, 
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5 kapTepiic oper. Kat Hperev 6 AOyos evwTLOY TaAVTOS 
TOU TAijGous, Kal efehefarro Zrepavoy, avopa mAnpy 
TITTEWS KGL TvEVPBLATOS ayiou, kat Pidurmov Kat 
IIpoxopoy cat Nuavopa cat Tivova cat Ilappevay Kat 

6 NixodXaov rpoaijAvtov >Avtioxéa, os eaTncay eveTov 
TOV UTOTTOAMY, Kal mpocevEamevor e7éeOnkav avTois 
Tas xXelpas. 

7 Kat 6 Xoyos tov Oeov yuEaver, Kat éaAnOuvero o 
apiuos tov mabytov ev lepovoadynu oddpa, ToXvs 
Te OXAOS THY lepewy UTIKOVOY TH TlaTEL. 


id \ , A , ° , 
8 Xrepavos de wAnpns xXapiTos Kal Svvapews Ee7roiet 
, >! la id >’ o~ “fe ? A , 
9 TEepaTa Kal onueta weyada ev TH Aaw. “Avéeotnoay dé 
A > a od A , ld 
TWES TOV EK THS TGWaywyns THS Neyouerns ALBepTivor 
A , 4 ? , A ~ 9 A , 
kat Kupynvatwov cat “AXe€avdpewy kat Tov amo Kuiducias 
A ? , ~ cn , A ) x 
1oxat “Acias cuvgyrouvtes TH XTehavw, Kal ovK toxvov 
p) ~ a , 4 as , a , , 
Il QVTIOTHVAL TH TOPLA Kal TH TvEVMaTL @ éAGAEL. TOTE 
c , oA / ce 2 / ° to 
uTeBadov avdpas Aéyovtas ott ‘Axnxoapey avTou 
lanl s | lo 4 ‘ | aed” 
AaArovyTos pyuata BPracdynua ets Mwvojy cat Tov Oeov 
, \ A A A tf ‘ 
I2 guvekivyoay Te Tov AaoV Kat Tous TpecBUTEpoUS Kal 
A lal \ ° 7 tr) \ 
TOUS YpPaMMaTeEls, Kal eTLITTAVTES TUN pTAaTay avTOV 
4 J] \ / lj U i 

I3Kal iyayov els TO Guvedploy, éoTyTAaY TE MmapTUpAs 


8. xapiros] Rec. ricrews. 

érrote. ... Avéotrynoav] The combination of the imperfect with the | 
aorist marks the attack on Stephen as happening during the course 
of his career of grace and power. 

9. kal Kupnvatwv] This cai is not properly copulative, but specifies 

' (as in i. 14) the principal bodies represented in this synagogue of 
freedmen, viz. men of Cyrene, etc. 

11. The expression \adotvTos p. efs here used is obviously different 
from \adGy p. kara in v. 13. The first charges him with blasphemies 
about Moses, the second with an attack upon the temple. 

12. svvqapracav] This word implies more than the B. V. caught. 
The captors hurried Stephen off to immediate trial (comp. xix. 29, 
xxvii. 15). 
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a , e ” m ’ , 
vrevoeis Aéyovtas “O avOpwros ovTos ov TaveTat 
~ \ n , ~ e , , \ 
NaAGY pHu“aTa KaTAa TOV TOTTOV TOV aylov TOUTOU Kat 
~ , % , ‘ ° oa , 4 > A 
TOU voMOV, akyKOaMEV yap avTOU A€éyovTos OTL ‘Incovs 
e = a , A , A 4 
0 NaGwpaios ovros Kkatadvcet TOY TOTOY TOUVTOY Kat 
° UA ‘ , a an A 
a\N\age Ta On & rapédoxey juiv Mwvojs. Kat 
3 , ») A r / >’ o> 
arevicavres eis auTov TayTes of KabeCouevor ev TH 
, > \ , 9 - e A , 
cuvedplm cidavy TO TpOTwHTOV aVTOV waoEl TPOTWTOY 
> ’ > Nie en ae , ’ as 
ayyeéXov. Eizvey dé 0 apxtepevs Ei tavta 
Uy + e No + 9 A A , 
oUTws éxyer; 0 de py “Avdpes adeAXpor Kat TaTepes, 
? , ‘O \ = / a” cs \ (ere 
AKOUTATE. Gedc TAC AdzHc WPOy TH TaTpL nuwY 
7A ‘\ 4 ? Rs M U \ a a 
Bpaaw ovte ev ty Mecorotamia tow Hy KaToiyoa 
r) A b) ’ = > 2 n 
avtov ev Xappay, kal elten trpdc aYTON “EZeAGe €k TAc 
rac coy kal TAC cyrreNefac coy, kal AeYpo eic THN FAN AN 
A , ’ A i a / Ig 
&N cor Aefzw’ TOTe e€eAOwy ex ys Xaddaiwy KkaTwKyoev 
’ La 3 rn x 3 a A , 
ev Xappayv. kaxeiOev weta TO a7oOavety Tov TaTepa 
9 An ’ >) \ 9 A ~ / 2 ¢ a 
QUTOU METWKIGEY AUTOV Els THY YHV TaVvTHY Els iy UpeEis 
lal r 4A > 5 om , > 
VUY KQ@TOLKEITE, Kal OYK €AWKEN GUTW® KANpOVvOmay eV 
9 nn - x ’ Ul a 2 a 
avTyn oYAé BAma TroAdc, Kal eryyyetAaTO AOYNal aYTA 
EIC KATACXECIN AYTHN Kal TH cTépmati ayTOY MET’ aYTON, 
b] +S Ss aN , 5) r A ? e A (4 
ovK OVTOS aUT@ TéKvoV. éAadAnoev Oe OUTWS O Deos OTE 
EcTAl TO CTTEPMA AYTOY TIAPOIKON EN [FH dAAOTPIA, Kal 
AOYAMCOYCIN AYTO Kal KAKWCOYCIN ETH TETPAKACIA’ Kal TO 


© Ps > e A o) 
€@nNoc oS AN AOYAEYcCoYCIN KPIN® €ra, 0 Oeds efzrev, Kal 


14. ofros has the force of an invective against that man of Nazareth, 
who had dared to doom the temple to destruction. 

3. The call to Abraham in Haran, as related in the Lxx. was”HéeNOe 
€x Ths yhs cov Kal éx Ths cuvyyevetas cov Kal €k Tod olkov TOO maTpds gov 
(Gen. xii. 1). Stephen modifies the words so as to adapt them to the 
previous call in Ur which he dwells upon: as Abraham’s family 
accompanied him to Haran, all reference to his departure from his 
kindred and father’s house is dropped as inappropriate. Hence the 
éx before ris cvyyevelas cov is omitted, as well as the whole succeed- 
ing clause. Some of the older mss. retain it, however, following the 
exact language of Gen. xii. 1, and not recognizing that the omission 
was intentional. 


14 
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nr > \ 4 > a. , 
META TAYTA EZEAEYCONTAI Kal AATPEYCOYCIN MOI EN TO TOT 
tet ‘) Se Ase A Y] 

8 TOYTW. Kal EOWKEY UTM AlABHKHN TIEPITOMAC’ KAL OUTS 
= ‘A \ My A A > n c ~ 
eyevinoev TOV ‘loaak Kal TIEPIETEMEN AYTON TH HMEPA TH 
> L eee ‘ A ? , A b] A A 7 
drAdw, Kat Icaax tov ‘lacwB, cat “laxwB rovs dadexa 

, 4A , 

9 raTpiapxas. Kat of ratpiapyat ZHAMCANTEC TON lack 
> P) ” ° s > ¢ > an ‘ 

10 ATéAONTO E€ic AirfyTTTON Kai HN 6 O€0C MET aYTOY, Kal 
’ , >] \ >] “A A , , nw A 
efeikaTo avTov ek Tacev Tov OAdbewy avTov, Kal 
v > - / \ / > , \ / 
EAWKEN AYT@ XAPIN Kal TOMLaY ENANTION Papacs Bacihewe 
Airytttoy, Kal KATECTHCEN AYTON HPOYMENON ét1’ AiryTTITON 

II KAl OAON TON OTKON ayTOY. HAOEN Ae Aimoc é€q*’ GAHN THN 

»” A A , A >] ¢ 
AiryTITON Kat Xanaadn cat Orig meyardn, Kal ovX nUpITKOV 
, , “~ > 
I2 yopTacuaTa ol TaTEpes Huwy’ A&KOYCAC Aé “lak@B ONTA 
, v) AZ 5) , 4 f ¢ A 
citia eg Avyurrov egaréoreAey Tovs TaTeépas MOV 
a 5 Ro ie / > s ? \ i 2 
13 TOWTOV Kal EV TH devTep@ EFNWPICOH 'lwchd Ttoic dadeA- 
a > rn \ A >) A om A A , 
oic ayToY, Kat davepoy eyevero Tw Papaw To ‘yevos 
? , J , \ >] a ig ‘ 
14 lwojd. atrocretAas de lwond merecarécato ‘laxw8 
A , y) lo A o- A , > é a 
TOV TWATENA GVTOV Kal Tacayv THY TVYyyevelav EN YYXAdIC 
15 EBAOMHKONTA TIENTE, KATEBH de “Laxw(3 cic AiryttTon. kal 

16 ETEAEYTHCEN AYTOC Kal Of TaTEpeEs NUwY, Kal METETEOHCAN 
> \ aed / > ~~ , @ 9 , > \ 
eic Lyxém cal eveOncay EN TO MNKMaTi OS GNACATO 7ABPAdAM 

~ S , \ rn tn c \ > / \ 

17 TLUHS APYuUpLOV TIAPA TAN Yi@N ‘Emmoop EN Tyyém. Kabae 
\ + e / A ? , in e I e 
de yyytev 6 xpovos Tig eTAyyerias 716 wWuodoyNnoEV O 

\ ae ’ ’ \ > , 
Oeos To "AGBpaau, HYZHceEN 6 Dads Kal ETTAHOYNOH Ev 

, , a4 @ 3 / \ oy es | ” 
18 AryuTT@, axypt ov ANEéCTH BaciAeYc Etepoc ém” AiryttToN, 











ll. xoptacpata] Though xépros originally denoted fodder for 
cattle only, xoprdafew is used in the N. T. to express feeding men. 

13. éyvwpic8n] Some mss. have dveyvwpicby. The word has a 
reflexive force, made himself known, as in Gen. xlv. 1. 

16. év Bvxe.] Rec. tof Yuxéu, which the B. V. renders the father 
of Shechem, in order to bring the text into accordance with Gen. 
xxxiv.: if genuine, it would mean the son of Shechem. There is also 
a reading tod év Luxéu. 

18. érepos] The later Pharaoh reversed the policy of his pre- 
decessor, and probably belonged to a different dynasty. He is 
therefore described as érepos not aXos. 
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Oc OYK HAE! TON lwchd. ovUTOS KATACOMICAMENOC TO FENOC 
e ~ A , lan a \ , 
NUWY EKAKWCEN TOUS TaTEpas TOU ToOlELY TA Bpédy 
a la \ x oy «fe oe) 
éxOeTa avT@y eis TO My ZWOFONETCOAl. EV @ KaLpH EeVyeEr- 
, A 4 3 > 7 ~ ee. el ° U 
vi0n Movojs, cat jv adcteioc tw Oew os avetpady 
a x ca y A (Sa , ‘ b) as 
MANAC TPEIC Ev TH OLKW TOU TATPOS exTeDevTos Oe avToU 
> , 7 AN e y N AWS , 5 8 
&NEfAaTO aUTOV H OYrATHP Papad Kal aveOpewrato avTov 
£ oe ? e7 A ’ , ~ r , 
éayTH eic yidn. Kat emaiev0n Movons racy codia 
Ae , iy \ \ b] , Rio tof b] - 
(yuTTiov, jv de duvatos ev Novo Kat Epyols auToU. 
x0) A ’ vod . a“ A / 7 , 
¢ de erANpOUTO AUTH TETTEPAKOVTAETNS XPOVOS, avebn 
Cans | A ’ ’ a ’ , > \ 
€7l THV Kapolav QUT OU © éemicxewac Oat Toyc ddeAhoyc 
> n € A 9 , ¢) , 
ayToY toyYc yloyc “IcpatiA. Kal (owy TLVva CLOLKOULEVOV 
~ / A ’ , ° li ee / 
HUUVATO Kal eTOiNTEVY EKOLKNTLY TW KATATTOVOUMEVH 
> E \ , ».\ a] 
TrATAzZAC TON AiryTITION. évourCey de cuvievar Tovs aded- 
\ 4 ¢ \ \ \ 5) a U , 
gous bTt 0 Oeos dia yXEeLtpos avTov didwolv cwHTpLay 
? a ¢ \ ) A Se ’ , ¢ / LA 4 
auTois, Of O€ OV GuUYAKaY. TH TE ETLOVTH HMEpa wWPUY 





19. katacod{tecbar] This verb belongs to the same class of com- 
pounds as karazroNepeiv, karamrahatey ...,and means bring low by subtlety 
(comp. Ex. i. 10, Judith v. 11, x. 19). 

Tod Trovetv] This genitive describes wherein consisted the tyranny 
of Pharaoh, viz. in having the children exposed. There is no 
ground for supposing that he made the parents themselves expose 
them, as in the B. V. 

fwoyoveto8a] It appears from Ex. i. 17, and from the context, 
that this verb denotes their being preserved alive. Comp. Luke 
ZVil. oo, 1 Tim. vi. 13. 

20. adoretos] In Ex. ii. 2 and Heb. xi. 23, this word describes the 
gracious charm of the child Moses in the sight of man; here his 
spiritual beauty in God’s sight. 

7 06] This is nearly =mapa TO Oe@, in the sight of God (comp. 
2 Cor. x. 4, for this use of the dative). 

23. érdnpodro] The imperfect intimates that the first division of 
Moses’ life, his forty years’ sojourn in Egypt, was drawing toa close: 
it finally ended with his flight. 

24, ipivaro] This middle voice comprehends both self-defence 
or defence of a friend or fellow-countryman, and retaliation on 
an enemy. 

25. 8{8wcw] The present tense denotes the proffer of a gift, 
which was not accepted for want of faith. 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 
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9 aa , A ’ A se) 
QUTOLS [LAaXOMEeVvoLs Kal GUIAAAToEY aUTOUS Els ELpyVYAY 
ee 4 / ’ (ee) Meets 4 , 9 a ° P 
eirwv ~Avdpes, adeApot eore iva Ti adiketTe adAnAovs ; 
¢ hae n \ 4 4 , oe EN 9 , , \ 
270 0€ dAIK@N TON TIAHCION ATWOATO aUTOV ElTwY Tic ce 
28 KATECTHCEN APYONTA Kal AIKACTHN €TT” HM@N3 MH ANEAEIN 
ME CY O€AEIC ON TPOTTON ANEiAEC €xPEc TON AirYTITION 3 
wv \ an > cad / / A > / / 
20 €dyren Ae MowycAic EN TO AOPW TOYT®, Kal EFENETO TTAP- 
> a & 9 , A , ‘ 
30 o1koc €N FH Maadidm, ov eyevyncey vious duo. Kat 7Anpo- 
, a “~ ls » > = > a. a 
Oévtwy eT@v TeccEpaKoYTAa COPOH daYT@ EN TH EPHMG TOY 
& > | i€ \ nw 
31 6poye Luwa arredoc EN Aor! trypdc BaToy’ 0 de Mavangs 
20” ’ , \ / 4 , \ ’ a 
lowy eOavpacey TO Opaua’ Tpocepxouévov Oe avToU 
~ -) , A , 5 \ ¢ \ n / 
32 KaTavonoa eyeveTo pwvn Kupiov ’Ercé 6 G€d6c TAN TrATE- 
G ‘ aS 
PWN COY, 6 GEdc ’ABpadm Kal “Icadk Kal “laKk@B. evTeOMos 
A , ~ tf ’ , a > 
33 de yevouevos Mwvons ovx éroAua KaTavonoa. €itteN 
Aé aYT@ O KYpIOc AYcON TO YTIOAHMA T@N TIOAON coy, 
34.0 fap TOTTOC éd ow ECTHKAC FA Aria ECTIN. IAN EAON 
THN KAKWCIN TOY AaoY moy TOY EN AiryTIT@, Kal TOY 
CTENAPMOY AYTOY HKOYCA, Kal KATEBHN €2ZEAECOaAl aYTOYC’ 
es a > s > ” A A 
35 kal NYN AeEYpo attoctTefAw ce eic Airymton. ‘Tovroyv Tov 
~ \ b | , , 
Movony, ov npvycavTo elmovtes Tic cé KaTECTHCEN 
4 e \ A 4 4 
KPYONTA Kal AlkKacTHN, TovTov oO Oeos Kat apXovTa Kal 
4 ° , A 4 “) / lan Ms , 
AUTPOTHY aTérTAAKEV GUY xXELpl ayyédAou TOU opOEevTOs 


26. cvvydAAacoev] This imperfect tense denotes a vain effort at 
reconciliation, and is, therefore, much more appropriate to the con- 
text than the alternative reading cvv7\acev. 

30. &yyeXos] Rec. adds Kupiov, in accordance with the Lxx. read- 
ing in Ex. iii. 2. 

32. kal "Ioadk Kal "IaxoB] Rec. inserts 6 deds before each name, 
as does the Lxx. in Ex. iii. 6. 

34. i8av eiS8o0v] These Hebraistic reduplications were used to 
express emphasis (comp. v. 28). 

a@rooreiXw] This is not a prophecy, I will send, as in the B. V. 
The aor. subj. has an imperative force, let me send: the previous devpo 
also conveys a divine summons to action. 

35. @mréotradkev] The perfect is here used, as referring to an 
existing Scripture record, in preference to the aorist, which would 
otherwise be employed to describe an event of past history. 
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CPs ’ re r oO ? , ? A 
auTw ev Ty PaTw. ovTos e€nyayev avTous ToUjoas 36 
, \ a > a , / Vite oe aed , 
TépaTa Kal cHMeta EN TH AiryTTw Kat ev KovOou Oaracon 
A 5 a > & , >) e 
Kat €N TH E€PpHMW ETH TECCEPAKONTA. OUTOS ECTLY O 37 
M a e ” a ea "1 aN y) ¢ ~ 
muons oO elmas Tos vois Lopan TIPomHTHN YMIN 
> ¢ > a > a ¢ a ‘ > o , 
ANACTHCE! O BEOC EK TAN AAEAPAN YM@N WC EME. OUTOS 38 
° € , ° ~ ’ IY »! x >) q \ 
ECT O ‘yevomevos ev TH EKKANTIA EV TH EPINMM META 
as , an r 9 la , NS b! A 
TOU ayyéAov Tov AaAovYTOS avTw ev TH Oper Lia Kat 
A , Gi “A ad JANI Ld , ~ lal CFA 
TOV TATEPWY HUY, OF edéLaTO OyLa COVTA SovVaL VMI, 
iO b) 27 ¢ , , oe 
@ ovk OéAncav vajKoo yeverOat of TaTéepes MM 39 
= ‘ 9 , \ > / b>] r / J zy 
aAAa aTw@oavTO Kal ECTPADHCAN eV Tals Kapdlats aVTOV 
eic AiryttIton, elTONTec TM "Aapw@N TIOfHCON HMIN OEOYC 4o 
ol TIPOTTOPEYCONTAI HM@N*’ O fap Mwycfic oytoc, 6c éZ4- 
FareNn HMac €k fac Airytitoy, OYK OfLAAMEN Ti EFENETO AYTO. 
ui > , oo r e , 9 , A > 
KQ@L EMOCXOTTIOIHCAN EY TALS NMEPALS EKELVALS KaL ANHPATON 41 
, a s07 A p) , 5) py on A 
OYCiaN TW EldWAW, KaL EUPPaLYOYTO ev TOs Epyol”s TOV 
~ J A +S aN e \ \ , 
Xelpov auTov. éoTpewev de 0 Oeos Kat Tapédwxey 42 
~) A / a a n > a \ ts 
auTous AaTpevew TH cTpaTi& TOY OYpaNoy, KaOws yeypaT- 
>) t ~ om 
Ta ev BibAw tev TpodyTav 
MB coaria Kal Oycfac TIPOCHNEfKATE MO! 
ETH TECCEPAKONTA EN TH EPHMO, O1KOC IcpaHA; 
Kal ANEAABETE THN CKHNHN TOY ModAdy 43 
Kal TO ACTPON TOY OBE0Y ‘Pomea, 
a > An 5 a 
ToYc TYTTOYC OYC ETIOIHCATE TpOTKUVELY AUTOLS. 
kal meTOIKI@ ymac étréKeINd BaSuAwvos. 
e 4 A , S a , e ~ , ” 
H oxyvy Tov paptupiou jv Tos TaTpacl ynuwv ev TH 44 
> \ , ‘ me a a Ps 
EPMO, Kabws OveTa€aTo 0 AdJAON T@ MoycH troiAcai 
37. as éué] See note on iii. 22. 


38. yevomevos ... wera] Moses communed with the angel of God’s 
presence in the face of the congregation, as recorded in Ex, xxxiil. 
8-11. 

tpiv] Other mss. read juiy. 

- 41, ethpatvovro] This imperfect presents a graphic picture of the 
excitement prevailing in the camp of Israel at the time of Moses’ 
return. 


44,45. The prepositional clauses év r7 épjuw and mera Inood qualify 
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45 GUTHY KATA TON TYTION ON EwPdkKEl, HY Kal Eloiyaryov 
dvade€amevor of matépes yuov meta “Incod éN TH KATO 
cxécel Tov eOvav ay eEaoev 0 Beds aro TpocwTov TOV 

46 TaTépwv nuov ews Tov nuepav Aaveid’ Os eupev yap 
evoTriov TOU Yeov Kal NTITATO EYPEIN CKHNWMA TH OEM 

48 "laK@B. XOAOM@N de OIKOAGMHCEN aYT@ OTKON. GAN 
ovx 0 wYuoTos év XelpoToujros KaTotKke’’ KaOws Oo 
Tpopiytys Néye 

49 ‘O oypandc Mol OpONoc, 

Kal H [A YTTOTTOAION T@N TIOA@N MOY’ 
TTOTON OIKON OiKOAOMHCETE Mol, A€rel Kypioc, 
H Tic TOTTOC TAC KaTATTAYCEWC MOY 3 

50 OYX! H Yelp MOY ETTOIHCEN TAYTA TIANTA 3 

51 SKAHPOTPAXHAO! Kal ATTEPITMHTO! KapAfac, Kal TOL 
woly Upels Ge TH TvevMAaTL TH AYlwW GYTITLTTETE, WS 

52 0 TaTepes VUwV Kal Umels. Tlva THY TpOdyNToY OvK 
ediwEav ol TaTépes vm@v; Kal améxTeLVay TOUS TpO- 


the preceding owr fathers, as is shown by their position in the 
sentences ; and so designate two successive generations of Israelites, 
one of the desert and the other of the conquest. Hellenistic Greek 
differs from classical Greek in not requiring such qualifying clauses 
to be placed between the article and substantive (comp. iv. 5, 1 Cor. 
x..18); 

45. SvadeEdpevor marks the succession of the generation of Joshua 
to that of the desert. 

év TH KaTacyxéoe] not into the possession, as the B. V. renders, but 
on their possession of the land of Canaan. The establishment of the 
tabernacle was consequent on their getting possession of the con- 
quered land. 

51. kapdlas] The oldest Mss. are divided between xapédias and 
kapdias. The dative seems an error in transcription due to the 
following dative ; I have, therefore, adopted the accusative. Even 
if xapdiars be read, the article before wciv forbids coupling the two 
datives, as is done in the B. V., en heart and ears. xaliI take to be 
really the beginning of a new clause which reproaches the people for 
actually stopping their ears against the warning voice of God’s 
prophets. 


Rett. x. | IIPABEIS AILOSTOAON. 63 


/ 4A ~ 9 , ad f io na 
KaTayyelAavras Tept THs eAevTEWS TOU OLKaLOV OU VUY 
¢ - , \ - SE 4) cf 2 , 
umes tpodoTa Kat oveis éyéverbe, oltives éhaPere 53 
\ / ° ‘ ° / A ° ’ , 
TOV vomov eis dtaTayas ayyéAwv, Kat ovK epudagare. 
/ \ Co 4 - 
"Axovovres O€ TaUTAa OleTPLOVTO TAs 54 
iz ) ~ A +f \ 9 , ’ ? 3 f 
Kapoiats avTav Kat éB8puxov Tous odovtas em avToY. 
¢ aN / (3 , , , 9 \ 
UTdpxwv de wAnpys WvevwaTtos aylov aTevicas Els TOV 55 
be] \ io , nan 5 ya) ‘a c la 9 A 
ovpavoy eidev dogav Oeod Kat ‘Incovy éor@ta éx deEwov 
la r 4 > ) \ ~ 5, »] \ 
tou Qcov, kai etrev ‘“Idov Oewpa@ Tovs ovpavous dinvory- 56 
ff \ ‘ e\ ~ , , ’ ~ e ~ 
wevous Kat Tov viov Tov avOpwrov ex deEiwv EecTaTA 
vod vod , \ > id / ‘ 
tou Qeov. Kxpagaytes de hwvy peyadty ocuverxov Ta 57 
io =] ~ A ti id ‘\ , > “3 / A 
OTA QUTOV, Kal wWounoavy O“oOUMadoy em avTOV, Kal 58 
> , la A / 3 / x , 
exBarovres €€w THS TOAEwS EALOOBOAOUY. Kat Of Map- 
be! / ‘ ’ ’ “~ ‘\ A / 
Tupes améQevTo Ta (uaTIA avToY Tapu Tovs Todas 
, / lA \ 9) , \ , 
veaviov KaNougevov LavAov. Kat eAtGoBoAovv Tov XTe- 59 
t) / A , f bo 9 “~ ie 
pavov émikadovpevov Kat Aéyovta Kupie ’inoov, déEat 
\ r , i A \ \ , 4 ioe l 
TO mveuma mou’ Yes Oe Ta yovaTa ekpakev Pwvy meyady 60 
, \ Cpa , See eee. ‘ a 
Kuvpte, un ations avTols TaUTHY THY AwapTiav’ Kal TOUTO 
\ b] ca \ > Bind rs 
elTrwy eKolnOn. LavArAos de yv cuvevdoxov Ty 8 
9 , a 
AVALPETEL AUTOU. 
b / \ ) 9 , = e ie ‘ / 9 A 
TLyevero d€ ev exelvyn TH NMEPM Olwymos peyas ETT 
‘ ’ , 4 > T , E ’ \ 
Thy exkAyoiay tHv ev “lepocoAvmos’ TavTes de dLeE- 


53. eis Siarayas] These words denote the form in which the Law 
had been presented, viz. as injunctions of angels; for God com- 
municated with Moses through angels. For this use of eis (=ws) 
comp. Vill. 23. 

59. The imperfect é\:@o08d\ovv and pres. part. émexahovmevoy present 
-a graphic picture of the scene as it presented itself to an actual 
spectator : ruthless violence on the one side, answered by continuous 
appeals to heaven on the other. 

60. orqoys] This is a judicial term. Stephen appeals to Christ 
as judge not to impute their sin to the murderers as ground of 
condemnation (comp. Rom. x. 3). 

1. cvvev8oxdv] This participle expresses more decided participa- 


tion and approval than is implied in the B. V. consenting (comp. 
Matt. xvii. 5). 


64 IIPAZEIS ATLOSTOAQN. [VIIL. 1. 


I ‘ \ , “ ’ id A / 
cTrapycay Kata Tas xwpas THs “lovdaias Kat Yapapias 
‘ ~ ’. / , \ \ / 
27AnV TWOV aTOTTOAWY. auVveKOMicay de TOY LTéepavory 
Sy ° lal \ >) / \ / ’ > ’ gh 
avopes evAaBets Kat eroincay KoTETOV Méyay eT aUTO. 
a A ’ /, A v) / nN A STA 
3 DavAos de eAvmaivero THy exKAnolaY KAaTU TOUS OlKOUS 
J / 4 BA A A 
ELOTOPEVOMEVOS, TUPWY TE avdpaus Kal ‘yuvaikas Tap- 
, 
edidou eis puAaKny. 


\ oO , ~ ° , 
4 Of pe odv dwacrapevtes dOunAOov evaryyedrComevor 
\ / I \ \ ‘ / lal 
5 Tov Aoyoyv. Pirim7os de KaTeAOov els THyv TOALY Tis 
/ a \ , a A 
6 Lauapias exijpvotcey avTois TOV XplaTOV. Mpocetxov Ee 
e + o / ec \ ia) t e 
of OxXAOL Tois AEyomevots VO Tov Pirim7ov opmoObu- 
\ ’ oe , ) \ 4 , ‘ ~ Ea 
p.adov ev TW akovely avTovs Kat PAéTeEV Ta onmEla a 
5) [xs \ \ A ee , ieee 
7 emote’ ToAXNOL yap THY éxovTMY TrYevpaTa aKkaBapTa 
A a ’ ’ i \ 
BowvTa pwvy meyadn €EnpxovTo, ToAAoL de mapadedv- 
, \ a5 , 6 \ \ ‘ 
8 evo Kal xwAot EOepaTrevOncav’ éyéveTo de TOAANH Kapa 
’ Be , 4 / ? A / 9 / 

g ev TH ToAEL eKELVy. Avnp 6€ Tis ovou“aTtt 
/ lan ’ ae / / ‘ cd , 
Lipov mpouTnpxev ev TH TWOAEL payevwnv Kal eLtoTaveV 
‘ ~ , / > / \ / 

To €Ovos THs Lamapias, Aéywv eival Twa EavTOY pmEeyay, 

> = ’ 4 \ A o , , 

10 ® TpOTELXOY TAVTES ATO MLKpOU ews meyadou AEyorvTes 
oo , ’ e / ~ a ue , , 
Outros eotw 4 Avvapus Tov Oeot 4 Kadoupéevy Meyadn. 

Ps ‘ a ‘ \ ‘as , p , 
Il Tpocetxov de avTwW Ola TO ikayw XpoVvw Tals pmayilats 


3. Edvpatvero] This word is used by the Lxx. in Ps. lxxx. 13 
(Ixxix. 14) to describe the ravages of the wild boar in the Lord’s 
vineyard. Paul stigmatizes himself in Tim. i. 13 as b8picrns with 
special reference to these personal outrages of which he had been 
guilty at that season. 

4, pev otv] This verse states the general diffusion of the gospel in 
consequence of the persecution in Jerusalem, by way of preface : the 
next, Pidurmos dé ..., records a particular instance of it. 

7. twoddol yap} Rec. woddois, an alteration which would greatly 
simplify the grammar, if it had sufficient Ms. authority ; for rodXol 
stands alone without a verb, and a subject has to be supplied to 
éénpxovro out of mvevmara. It is possible that moddois was the 
original text, altered by a primitive error of transcription on account 
of its position at the head of the clause, and of zro\\ol beginning the 
next clause. 


Writ: 22. ] IIPAZEIS ATOZSTOAON. 65 


2. , Pb] , 4 \ 9 , ee , 
efectakevat avTous. OTe de emiaTevcay TH PiiT7TH 
9 , \ ~ , ~ ~ \ ~ 
evayyeAtCouevw mept THs Pactdeias Tov Peo Kai Tov 
9 , ? “~ ~ ’ , a4 A 
ovopatos “Incov Xpiotov, é¢Garrifovro avdpes Te Kat 
a ¢ A , A >’ x b] , A 
yuvaices. 6 d€ Limwy Kal avTos eTictevoey, Kat PaT- 
x 3S A io , ~ 
tTicOels iv Tpockaptepov TH Pirl77H, Oewpov Te 
A \\ , , , 4 
onueia Kal dvvaues peyadtas ylwvopuevas e€icTaTo. 
> ld \ e > ay; / a / 
Axovoavtes de of ev Llepocodvpots azro- 
tA , , \ , fn qn 
aroNo OT dédexTat 4 Lauapia Tov Aoyov Tov Oeou 
a / \ ’ A Llé \ 7E Lj 4 
atecTetAXav mpos avtous Iletpov cai lwavyy, ovrwes 
, , si ’ ~ ce fi 
kaTaSavres mpoonvéavTo Tept avTav OTws AaBwor 
“~ ¢ / ‘ > b] > ° A Ss “A b] 
Treva dyiov' ovdéTM yap nv eT oOVdEt aUTMY eTTI- 
4 , A , £ ~ ’ \ 
mTeTTwKoS, movoy Oe PeBarTicuéevor UTNpXOV Els TO 
4 la ’ ? lal , 0) , \ A 
Ovoua Tov Kuptov ‘Incov. Tote ereTiMeray Tus xXeElpas 
’ > ’ § A 2 Ld ~ oe ? \ \ e 
é@ avrovs, kat eAauPavoy rrvevma dyov. ‘Idwy de o 
, / A ~ ’ , and ~ ~ , 
Liuwv OTe Ova THs emiOecews TwY XELpPov TaY aTrO- 
U , \ a ? a 
oTOAwy dldoTal TO TVYEUMA TPOTVEyKEY aUTOLS XpI- 
, , b] \ A ’ / ec Ol 
pata Néeywy Aore Kkauot THv e€ovoiav TavTHv Wa w 
oN 5) lav \ A r ~ a La 
eav e70@ Tas xelpas AauBavy tvetma ayov. Llerpos 
thas \ , ee) fe Magy, \ uy : 
de efrev tpos avtov To apyvpioy cov auy coi ey es 
) , of 4 x A AA Cath \ 
aTwAeay, OTL THY dOwpeay Tov Beouv evoutcas dia xpn- 
, lo >) VA A 9 at ~ ’ 
patwyv KTacOa. ovK éoTW cor mepis ovde KARpPOS EV 
el I 7 c ‘ , > > o 
Tw NOYwW TOUTH, H yap KapAfa cou OYK ECTIN eyYGEia 
n a , » b) \ ~ , 
ENANTI TOY OE0f. peTavONTOY OVY aTO TNS KaKias cou 
, A , - Uy 3) ’ , y 
TavTns, Kat defOntt Tov Kupiov et apa adeOijceTat cor 


13. Svvépes] This word conveys primarily the idea of power 
resident in a person, though it is sometimes transferred to the 
miraculous operation of those powers (xix. 11). Here, apparently, 
outward cures are classed as onueia, while d’vauis, which has been 
before personified in v. 10, denotes the restorative power of the 
Spirit upon the demoniac and the paralytic. 

15. ottwes] This form of relative implies that Peter and John 
did not go in their personal capacity, but as representatives of the 
church to fulfil apostolic functions by laying their hands on the 
converts. 

22. ek dpa] This particle expresses no such doubt of the forgive- 
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ee a / A , 5 9 ‘ \ , s \ 
23 emivola THS KapdLas Gov’ els ‘yap XOANN TIKpiac Kae 
> , oN l4 2 A A e 
24 CYNAECMON AAIKiac Op® ce OvTa. amoKkpiOes de O 
, > rn A al A \ / 
Liuwv etrev AenOnre vueis UTEp emou mpos Tov KUpPLOV 
o \ heey ee WN cay, Week . 7 rat 
25 OTws pnoev eTeAOn em EME WY ELpPI)KATE. ( 
io r A »' , 
pev ovv dlawapTupayevor Kat aAjocavTes Tov OYyov 
“ / e , be) ) , ’ 
Tou Kuplov uTectpepoy ets ‘leporoA\vma, woAdas TE 
~ = “) , 
Kopas TOV LapmaperTwv evyyyedtCovTo. 
’ \ , , 
26 “Ayyedos de Kupiov eXaAdynoev rpos Piduroyv eywv 
b ’ \ / ‘ , eee. A 560 
AvacrnOt Kat topevov Kata peonuPpiay ert Thy odo 
A 5) ae A b) U - Ws 
civ kataBatvovray amo “lepovoadnu ets Vagav' atry 
>] ‘ + A >) ‘ td / \ ° 4 ee! 
eoTiv épymos. Kal avactas eémopevOy, Kat toov avyp 
lad , , , ° , 
Ai@iovr edvotxos duvactns Kavéaxns Baciticons AiOwo- 


2 


™N 





ness as is implied in the B. V. if perhaps. The forgiveness is 
distinctly contemplated as the result of repentance, though condi- 
tional indeed on that repentance. So ei dpa in Mark xi. 13 states 
that Christ looked whether the fig tree had fruit indeed (as the 
leaves promised: Acts xvii. 27 speaks of seeking God in the hope 
that men might find him indeed: 1 Cor. xv. 15 argues that Christ is 
not risen, if it be true indeed that the dead are not raised. 

23. eis xoAjv] The B. V. ignores the difference between this 
and év Tn xod\n. els before indefinite substantives has much the 
same force as ws, and answers to the English as or for. Comp. eis 
Katdoxeow, vidv, diarayds in vil. 5, 21, 53, eis BaciNéa in xili. 22, els 
cwrnpiavy, eis PGs in xiii. 47. So here els xodnv denotes the evil 
function which Simon would fulfil in the church of God if he con- 
tinued as he was. 

24, After eipjxare one ancient MS. adds os wodda KAatwy ov dredip- 
TTAVEV. 

25. tméotpehov] This imperfect denotes their start on their 
return journey, not the actual return, for the next clause records 
their preaching in Samaritan villages on the way to Jerusalem 
(comp. Luke viii. 37, 38). Rec. bréorpepar. 

26. kara weonuBpiay might mean in the south, indicating the region 
travelled over; but the B. V. toward the south would require zpds 
peonuBpiav. The real rendering is at noon, just as mepi weo. in xXxil. 
6 denotes about noon. 

éml Thy 66dv denotes movement on, i.e. along, the road. The B. V. 
apparently conceives Philip to have struck across country to the 
road, but this would require pds ry oddv. 


VIII. 39.] IIPAZEIZ ATOSTOAOQN. 67 


a > ,’ A , wn ‘4 ler A > / 
Twv, OS nv emt Taons THS yatns avTAs, Os éeAnAVOEL 
/ 9 J , > \ C / \ 
Tpockuvijcwy ets “lepovcadip, nv O€ VroTTpEedwv Kat 28 
’ \ an « by) ~ N ve) , \ 
KaOnuevos eT TOU dpuaTos avTOU Kal aveyivwoKey TOV 
q ) ’ > \ eee A A ? 
mpoogpytnv Hoaiav. eirev d€ To Tvevymwa Tw PiriT7T] 29 
'G ‘ ! = Wd , 
IIpoceXOe cat KkoddAnOnTe TH GpwaTt TOUTH.  TpOT- 30 
A \ e , + ’ ae he) , 
dpapywv de 0 Pidit7os HKovcev avTOU avary.wocKoYToOS 
"H , \ , A > if , , 
calav Tov TpodyTyy, Kat el7rev pa ye ylvookers 
et 2! , e \ oO ~ ‘ ry U 
a avaywwokes; o oe eitwev Iles yap ay duvaiuny 31 
oN , e , Li! & \ / 
EUV My TLS OOnynTE Me; TapeKadecev Te TOY PiriT- 
2 , , A re] oN \ A lo 
Tov avaPbavta KaQicat cuy avTw. 4 Oe TepLoXn THIS 3 
~ ° , io ¢ 
ypagpns iv aveyivwokey ny avTn 
¢ / > \ ova 
(Le TrpOBaTton €tt! cdharhn AYXOH, 
Kal GC AMNOC ENANTION TOY KEfPONTOC AYTON &PWNOC, 
OYTWC OYK ANOIPEl TO CTOMA aYTOY. 
"EN TH TaTTEeINWCe!l H KPiciC ayTOY HpeH’ 33 
THN FENEAN AYTOY Tic AIHCPHCeETAl 5 
OT! alpeTal aTIO TAC FAC H ZWH ayTOY. 
. ‘ 1 oe i, oR a ’ > , , 
atoxpiOeis de o evvovxos TH Pidiwrw eirev Acoma 34 
A , e , / a“ Car ié a 
Gov, Tepl Tivos O TpodyTns Eyel TOUTO; TeEpL EavTOU 
a Rehr hes Sl oh Ne , \ , 
) TWept eTEpou Tivos; avol~as de 0 PiriT7Tos TO cTOMA 35 
5 an 4A 9 ’ b) \ ~ ~ yd >) , 
QvUTOU Kal ap€auevos ato THS ypadys TavTIS evyyyeX- 
7 7 \ ? a ¢ \ > , be \ 
gato avTw tov Iycovv. ws de emopevovTo KaTa THY 36 
cas = %, 9 . , e p) rn ’ A 
odov, nAPov emi Tt Udwp, Kat pPyow oO evvovxos ‘Idou 
oe . v , ~ 4 uf ~ 
vdwp’ Ti kwAver we BarTicOnva; Kal exéAevoevy TTHVAL 38 
‘ o A , +] , , ‘ ev (v4 
TO dpua, Kat katéPycav audoTtepor eis TO Vdwp O Te 
, A © ° = \ a , ° , ec \ 
Pidit7Tos Kal O evvovxos, Kal EBarTicey aUTOV. OTE bE 39 


30. “Apa ye] This interrogative conveys a more distinct suggestion 
of doubt than dpa, = Dost thou really understand ... ? 

32. mepioxy, which often denotes the subject matter contained in 
a passage, here means the passage itself. 

37. Rec. inserts here efzev 5é avrq@ 6 Pidurmos' Hi muorevers €& Sdns 
Ths Kapdlas, #eorw. "AmoxpiOels dé elev, Ilicredw roy vidvy rod Beot 
elvar Tov "Inoody Xpiordv. 
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° / ’ Als ~ U ? \ 

aveBynoav ex tov vdaTos, tvevyua Kupiov ijpracey Tov 
4 A ~) i ° A 3 / >] vont 

Piditmov, Kal ovK eidEv AUTOY OUKETL O EvVYOUXOS, e7TO- 
/ % 4 i. \ 5 vad / / A ec , 

40 PEVETO Yap THY OOOY avTOU xalpwv. PiduT7os de evpEeOn 

>) a 4 J , >] , A , 

es "ACwrov, Kai drepxomevos evnyyeNi Cero Tas modes 
, o n° A 5) aN . , 

Tacas ews Tov eAOeiv avTov ets Kaapiayr. 


e A ~ Vi ve) , 3 nw A A ° A 
9 ‘O de LadXos, ert evTvewy azretAns Kal povou els Tous 
A ~ , A en , r >] 
2 uaOytas Tov Kupiov, tpoteADwy TH apxlepEel NTHTATO 
> - ~ ’ .\ ‘| \ A | 
wap avtrov emictoAas ets Aaywackoy mpos Tas cuva- 
, / re ¢ a e ~ f + 
yowyas, OTws eav Tivas evpyn THE OdOU OVYTAs, avdpas 
A . , oe] , - 
Te Kal Yyuvaikas, dedeuevous ayayyn ets “lepovoadijm. 
d A vam / zd , >) ‘\ 
3 Ey de tw mopeverOa eyéveTo avTov 
9 , i> Ss 2 , >] \ , 
eyyivey Ty Aapackm, €épvys Te avTov TepijoTpavvev 
“A ? - >) la A A a} 4 lo 
4 PWS €K TOU OUpavOU, Kal TeTwWY ETL THY YHY HKOvTEV 
A “6 ~ ey / , a 
govnv ANéyoucay avT® ZaovrA DaovArA, Ti me diwoKers ; 
> , ’ > , ¢ , A ‘ 
seimev de Tis ef, xupte; 0 d€ ‘Kye eiue Iycovs ov 
A , a zi N a ip A la ° A , 
6au dtoxers’ GANA avacrnOr Kai eiceAOe els THY OAL, 


39. awvetpa] After this word one MS. inserts aycov eremecev emt Tov 
evvouxov aryyeNos de. 

Tiv o8dv aitod] The pronoun denotes his own way, like rais dots 
airay in xiv. 16, by way of contrast with Philip who went his way. 

40. eipébn cis] The preposition expresses the force of a verb of 
motion—he went to Azotus and was there found. 

Suepxdpevos evnyy.] These two verbs are combined in Luke ix. 6 
and Acts viii. 4 to denote going about to preach the gospel. This 
seems to be the meaning here, for Philip was not passing through to 
Caesarea, but arrived there incidentally in the course of his preaching. 

evayyerifecOa takes either dative or accusative of the persons to 
whom the gospel is preached. 

l. évrvéwv] The literal use of this word by the Lxx., évrvéwy (wis, 
breathing the breath of life, in Josh. x. 40 suggests its figurative use 
here for breathing the spirit of threatening and slaughter. 

3. tepinotpayev] This verb aptly describes the nature of the 
light as like a lightning flash. 

5, 6. After dudxers Rec. omits d\\d and inserts oxAnpdv cou mpods 
Kévtpa Naxrifew. Tpéuwy re kai GOayBar etre, Kipie, Ti we Oéders Toro ; 
Kai 6 Kipios rpds avrév' The addition is evidently due to the parallel 
passage in xxvi. 14: it is not found in the early ss. 


IX. 17.] TIPAREIZ AILOZTOAQN. 69 


A , f A ~ A 5) 4 
kat AaAnOyjceTal cor OTL oe Set Toetv. of de avdpes 
/ ry ’ , ] , \ 
of cuvodevovTES GUTH ELOTIKELTAV EVEOL, AKOVOYTES MEV 
A lol , \ ~ b] , \ A 
Tis pwvys pndeva de Oewpouvtes. yyepOn de Davros 
° \ ~ A 9 , \ A b) ~ ° vos 
ato TIS ys, avewyuevwv de Tav op0artuov avToU 
0 ag ; A \ TaA'N oe : 
ovdev €OXeTrev’ xXeLpaywyouvTes de avToOY Eeiaiyyayoy els 
, wes oe pe \ , ‘ ) 
Aapackov. Kat jv nuepas Tpeis pn PA€TwY, Kal ovK 
+ SaCNe Sf 
eparyey ovde eT Lev. 
> , A 2 oa ] , e / 
"Hy dé tis pabyrns ev Aauackw ovopate Avavias, 
\ > \ HN 5) ss e , ¢ , 
Kal ei7ey mpos avTov ev Opauate o Kupios Avavia. 
c \ = ) Seas ee ’ - \ , \ ey 
o de eirev ‘Idou eyw, Kupte. oO de KUplos TPOS aUTOV 
P ’ rf > A A e7 A , 
Avacta wopevOntt emt THY puny THY KadXoumeEvnY 
] A A , a! el ; / “~ % / 
Ev@etav cai Gytycov ev oxia ‘lovda LavrAov ovoyatt 
, 90 A \ , Q > ” ’ 
Tapoea, tov yap mpocevxeTat, kat eidev avdpa ev 
e , ¢ U ° , 3 fd \ > , 
opawate “Avaviay ovouwate eiceiOovTa Kat emiBevTta 
9 oe ‘ al v ] , ° / A € / 
avTM Tas XElpas OTws avaBrAEWy. amrexpiOn de‘ Avavias 
/ 9 \ “~ \ = 9 \ , 
Kupte, yKovca amo TroAA@y Tept TOU avdpos ToUTOU, 
f A A € f >] f ? ) . 
0oa Kaka Tois aylow cou eéroincey ev ‘lepovoadijp 
4 a y ’ ’ x A ’ , aA 
Kat @de €xel e€ovolay Tapa Tov apxiepewy djoa 
, A ’ , Es oS , i \ 
TAaVTAS TOUS emiKaAOULEVOUS TO OVOMAa Gov.  El7rEV OE 
\ 2 \ e / / - ~ ’ ~ 
ampos avtov o xKvuptos Llopevov, ott oKevos exAoyns 
bd t & a bs Sue r ead 
éoTly ot ovTos Tov Bactacat TO OvOMa jou évewTrLOY 
“A ? ~ A | , en ) , 9 \ ‘ 
tov eOvev Te Kat Bacirewy viov Te "lopaijA, eyo yap 
e 1a owen «7 a 7 Cons A Eee , 
UTOOEEM AUTH OTA del aUTOY UTEP TOU OVOMATOS [MOU 
- 2 ~ \ e , A - er" >] A 
mabey. “Amnd\Oev de Avavias cat eton\Oev eis Thy 





7. pwvis] The change of construction from the accus. jxovce 
gwrvnv in v. 4 to the gen. dxovovres THs Pwvris is clearly intentional, 
and should not be ignored. Saul heard an articulate voice, but his 
companions heard only the sound of the voice, not the voice itself, 
as appears from xxii. 9. 

8. €BXerev] The imperfect indicates a chronic blindness. Saul 
was not merely blinded for the moment, but remained three days in 
that state. 

ll. *Avaora] Some ancient mss. read Avacras. 

12. Some mss. read év dpduar. after dvdpa, which is adopted by 
Rec. Some also insert ras before yxefpas. 
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ee 4 Ve 4 >) Tess, | \ =~ > 4 
oiKiav, Kat eels em’ avTOv Tas xElpas eimev DaovArA 
9 / ¢ , ° / , ’ ~ e :: 4 
adeApe, 0 KUptos améearaAkev pe, "Incous 0 opOels cor 
> a car @ 7 D) , \ cr 
év TH 00M 7 pxov, OTws avaPrAéWys Kal wAnoOys 
/ , A ° , ° is ’ ~~ ‘ ~ 
18 mvevmaros ayiov. Kat evOéws aTéeTETAY aUTOU ATO TeV 
° ~ e Ul >) , , ».\ i ‘ 
op0aruav ws Aemides, aveBrAceWev Te, Kal avacras 
9 , A A A ° "4 
19 €BartiacOy, Kai AaBwv Tpodyny evcxvOn. 
an / \ ‘ A ? = “A e , 
yevero de petra Tov ev Aayackw pabyrav nuepas 
’ A ’ , ’ a co >) \ 
20 Tivas, Kat evOews ev Tals cuvaywyais exnpvocev TOV 
7 a cf oO 7 ’ ¢ eX ‘al a) ~ AF de 
21 Iycovv OTL ovTOS ExT O Vios TOV Deov. e€icTavTO dE 
: , ¢ 2 i \ Ey >] e , ’ € 
mavTes of akovoytes Kat é€Aeyov Ovyx ovTos éeoTW O 
, ie ? A A zd / 4 st 
topOjcas ev lepoveadnu Tous émikaXoupevous TO OvoMa 
va \ @® b) - ’ / 4 / x) A 
TUUTO, Kal WdE els TOUTO EANAVOE Wa dedemevous aUTOUS 
° 1 ) 4 A 2 Fant ee ~ A ~ ] 
22 ayayyn emi Tous apxtepets;  LavAos de maddAoy eve- 
ca A , ) , \ Cae 
duvaouTo Kat cuvéxuvvey ‘louvdatovs Tous KaToltkouyTas 
’ = A ef ” , :] e , 
ev Aapacko, cuvBiGalwv ott ovTos éoTW O xXpIoTOS. 
¢ A , “a € / ¢ Ul a 
23 Qs de emAnpovyto nuépat tkavai, cuve- 
, > - 2 An ) , . ° A im 
24 BovAevocayto ot “lovdaiot avedeiy avTov’ éyvocOn de TH 
, e ’ A , ~ lod A A \ 
LavrAw 74 emtBovrAn avTov. TWapeTypovyTo de Kal Tas 
, rs \ eo. ee eo : 
25 muAas nuEepas TE Kal VUKTOS OTwWS avTOV avéAwouw' Ka- 
, \ A ] ge \ ‘ ~ , ~ 
Bovtes de of waOyTat avTou vuKTOS dia TOU Telxous KAaOAKAY 
° 4 ’ 4 / , 
26 avTov xaAacavTes ev opupto.. Ilapayevomevos 





17, 18. avaBdérew has two distinct senses, recover sight and look up. 
These two ideas of exerting and recovering sight are combined here 
and in xxii. 13. 

21. mop@qcas] This word applies properly to the ravages of an 
army. It is applied in Gal. i. 13, 23 also to the havoc which Saul 
wrought in the church. His personal outrages were described in 
viii. 3 by éAvpaivero. 

» 22. éveSvvapotro] This word points to the action of a divine 
divays upon the spirit of Saul: the passive is frequently used in 
the Epistles, and it is best understood here as passive. 

25. avrot] Rec. omits this ; but it is well attested. The secret 
escape was probably contrived by a small knot of Saul’s own dis- 
ciples, not by the general body of Christians. 

81a] Lit. across, 7.e. over, the wall. 
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A 2 ? A ’ , ae a + 
de eg “lepovoadnu émeipagey koA\NacOa Tois maOynrais’ 
‘ b] a >) / \ / 
kat wavTes ehoBovvTo avTOV, wy TiaTEVOYTES OTL éeoTW 
’ \ >) , b, A 
pabnris. BapvaBas de émAaBouevos avtov ivyayev 27 
A ‘ > , Q 9 = pa ’ 
Tpos Tous atoaToAous, Kal OmyjcaTto avTois Tas eV 
~ eqn 5 \ , \ 9 ~ 7 2 4 ‘ 
Ty 00W eidev TOV KUpLov Kat OTL éAGANTEV AUTH, Kal 
~ ? oes , > fates PF b) a) 
mows ev Aapackm éeTappysiacato ev Tw ovopate Inco. 
A > ? ° ~ b) , A b] /, 
Kal VY PET GAUT@Y ELTTOPEVOMEVOS Kal eK7TOpPEVOLeEVOS 28 
dees , 5) aerate et: ys 
els “lepovoadijp, Tappyoctagomevos ev TH OVvomaTL TOU 
r ~\ OF ‘ , \ ether (ae 
kupiou, ehader Te Kal cuvedyTer mpos Tovs ‘EAAnuoras’ 29 
¢ \ b] / ] a 9 , ° , \ e 
ot de Ee7exXEipovy avedNety avTOY. eémvyvoyvTes O€ of 30 
x! A , °’ \ ° / A >] , 
adeApor xatiyayov avrov es Kaicapiav cat é£areé- 
’ ‘ u) , 

oret\ay avtov es 'Tapcor. 


H MEN OYN EKKAHDSIA xa@ 6rng tijs Tovdaias 31 
kat VadtXalas cat Lamaptas eixey etpijvyv oikodomoupern 
Kal Topevouevn TH how Tov Kupiov, Kal TH Tapa- 
KAyjoe TOU aylou TvevmaTos emAnOUvETO. 





28. eis *Iepovs.] Rec. év. The preposition is connected with the 
preceding eiomopevéuevos, a corresponding preposition being under- 
stood with éxropevduevos. Peter and James were apparently lodging 
outside Jerusalem, perhaps at Bethany, and Saul abode with them, 
and went in and out of the city daily. 

31. The connexion between the opening of this verse, ‘H pév odv, 
and the next, "Eyévero 5é, marks its introductory character: the 
peaceful growth of the church in general is related as a preface to 
the narrative of Peter’s visitation of certain churches (see App. on 
bev ovv). 

The B. V. can hardly be right in connecting 77 mapaxdjoe Tod ay. 
mv. With mopevoyévn, for whereas zapaxAjoe belongs to the sphere of 
the inward life, ropevouévn can only be applied to the outward life, 
which is described as passed in the fear of the Lord. The two 
participles are really coupled together and attached to the verb 
elxev, While 77 mwapakX. T. ay. mv. is attached to érdnOdvero, express- 
ing a notable increase of spiritual strength and comfort. The 
language of this last clause is illustrated by the prayer, grace be 
multiplied, in 1 Peter 1, 2. 
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? y \ V4 ‘ / 
32. ~Hyevero de Ilérpov dtepyouevoy dia tavtwy KaTteA- 
a 4A ‘ ‘ ¢ 4 A ~ / 
Oeiy Kat mpos Tous aylovs Tovs KaToouvras Avdda. 
On \ 3 - oy / ta , ee 2 9 ’ ~ 
33 eupev de exet avOpwrov Tiva ovowate Alvéav é€ éTav 
b ‘ U Peon , a] > 
OKT KaTaKelevoy eT KpaPaTToU, Os Av Tapadedv- 
, en > 7 , ee a6 ’ T - 
34 Mevos. Kat eirev avtw o Ilerpos Atvea, tata ce Incous 
eet tls \ a A, ‘ an 
Xpicros avactnO& Kat oTpwcov ceavTo’ Kat evOéws 
=) , A Ss , ‘ LA ra qn Avéé 
35 ETT. Kal clay avTov TayTes of KaTomovvTes Avdda 
\ \ ~ f , , ] A ‘ / 
Kal TOV Lapwva oirives éeTwéeaTpeWay éTl TOV KUpLoY. 
’ 2 p , > Re , 
36 Ky ‘lorry 6é tis jv pabyrpia ovouatt TaBea, 
t , , C45 e 9s , 
i) Ovepunvevopevn Deyerac Aopxas’ airy Hv wAnpns 
/ ~ ~ A 5) A a 5) U / \ 
37 Epyov ayaav Kat €enuoovvay dy érole. eyeveTo dE 
3 a , ee ’ 2A > ry. 
€v Tals nuepas exeivars acbevijoacay avTyy aroOaveiv 
/ A l4 > e / ’ A A +S / 
38 Novcarvtes de EOxKay ev UTEpwy. éyyus de ovens AUvddas 
x ? , \ oe] , ‘A / J ‘ 
t™ loamy of pabyrai axovcavtes Ore Ilérpos éorw 
’ ee : , / 54 \ 9 A 
ey QUTH amTecTelXay Ovo avépas Tpos av’TOY TapaKaA- 
- rs 5 , A of e 2 5 \ A 
39 OuvTes §=— My oxrjons dteAOciv Ews juov' avartas de 
, = at A el , . 
Ilerpos cuvndOev avtois’ Ov rapayevouevoy avijyayor 
S », € ~ 4 , an ~*~ oe 
els TO UTEPWOY, Kal TWapésTHTAay a’UTH TaTa al xXHpat 
, A “A i ~ A , ld 
KAdlovoal Kal emoeiKVUmEVaL YXITO@VaS Kal (waTLA Oca 
? U > . 7“ Oy e , b \ 1. on 
go eTot eT avtTav ovca 4 Aopxas. exBadrwv de &&@ 
, e / A A ‘ / / 
mavras 0 Ilerpos cat Oeis ta yovata mpoanv€aTo, 
ee , \ ‘ A = y -os gas 
Kal emisTperas Tpos TO coma eirev TaBeOa, ava- 
A A ’ 4 +. eo | » re, ee 
aT. 1 de HvorEev Tovs OPPaAdpmovs avTIs, Kat (dovca 
‘ / ° , A \ ~ We - ] , 
41 TOV Ilerpov avecabicerv. dovs de avTy xXEeipa avéarynoer 
2 \ A e / A ‘ li 
auTiV, pwvijcas dé Tovs aylovs Kal Tas xipas Tape- 
>] 4 ~ A A °’ / J (v4 
g2oTIsey avTav (acav. yvworov de éyévero caf? OAs 
"Io A ° , . ~4 ‘ { , b , 
43 LommNs, Kat eTIsTevTay Tool ert Tov KUpiov. ’Kye- 
\ c , ‘ n ’ byt Te ’ 
veTo de nuepas tkavas peiva ev lormy rapa Tru 
Ld A 
Limove Bupoel. 





35. The B. V. applies ofrives to the whole population: it really 
describes the indefinite number of converts who had turned to the 
Lord: these had now an opportunity of seeing the effect of the 
miracle which Peter had wrought. 
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’ \ , ’ 1 a. r e 
Avnp 6é tis év Katcapia ovowate Kopyjduos, exatov- 10 
, b] , ~ / ) la ] \ 
TapXNsS eK oTeipys THS KaNovpevys IraXuys, evoe Bs 2 
\ , \ \ A \ oe oA z ~ 
kal poBovmevos tov Oeov cuy TavTl TH OlK® avTOU, 
A ’ , \ na a N , ~ 
jTowwv eAenuocvvas woAAas TO AawW Kal dEeomevos TOU 
~ ‘ a b] ¢ ’ ~ e \ A : 
Oeov dia aaytos, eidev ev Opauate havepws woe TEPL 3 
vo ) , ~ e / a4 - io be] , 
@pav éevarny THs nuépas ayyeAov Tov Beov eiceADovTa 
\ 9 ‘\ A 4: / >) Los , e \ 9 , 
Tpos avroy kat eirovta avT@ KoprijrAe. o de atevicas 4 
alas ) 7 , > ae) , ; 
avT@ Kal éupoBos yevouevos eirev Ti eotwy, kupte; 
> \ a 7 ' \ ’ ts 
eimev dc avtT@ Al mrpocevxat cov Kat at eAenpoouvat 
3 / ] Ie la la = 
cov avéByoav eis prnuocvvey éumpocQev tov Oeov 
A ~ / 54 9 ? E A / 
kal vov méuvvov avdpas ets ‘lommny kat petareuryra 5 
ba ’ A ’ = , ? a ’ 
iuwva Twa os emuarerra Ilérpos’ ovtos eviceTat 6 
, / re et Ho \ > 7 ‘ ’ 
mapa Tut Dinwr Bupoel, @ eoTiy oikia Tapa Yadaccar. 
e A 3 an ¢ oS e ~ “) oS / 
ws de amrndOev 6 ayyedos 0 AaAwY avTH, Pwnjcas dvO 7 
~ 5 A 4 , ] ~ = 
TOV OLKETOY Kal OTPATLOTHY evTEOR TOV TpOTKapTEp- 





1. ome(pys] ozeipa was often used loosely of any organized band, 
like the Levitical guard which arrested Jesus ; but is here applied 
in a stricter sense to a definite unit in the Roman army. Polybius 
makes it = maniple, each legion being then divided into thirty 
maniples, and the maniple being the military unit. But in imperial 
times the legion was divided into ten cohorts, the cohort being the 
military unit ; and even in the case of auxiliary forces like those 
quartered at Caesarea o7eipa stands for a cohort. Detached cohorts 
- under a military tribune, often consisting of local levies distinct from 
the legions, with cavalry and auxiliary forces attached, formed 
garrisons of important places like Jerusalem. 

Tradtkijs] This name denotes that the cohort was recruited in 
Italy: an extant inscription of uncertain date mentions cohorts 
recruited in Italy for local service in Syria. One of these, it 
appears, was quartered in Caesarea, and Cornelius was a centurion 
init. In the subsequent civil wars mention is made of an Italian 
legion, likewise raised in Italy. 

3. doe wept] Rec. omits repi. In this case woel would mean 
about, as it often does before numerals ; but weet repi denotes, not 
that it was about the sixth hour, but that it so appeared in the 
vision, the hour forming part of the revelation. 

6. Rec. adds a further clause, oiros Nadjoe Ti ce det rovéty, pro- 
bably a marginal comment suggested by x. 33 and xi. 14. 
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, relies 9 , Me ’ Ate 2a oe 
8 OVYTWY GUTH Kal eEnynoapevos ATavTA avTols aTEecTeEtreV 
J A c A ? , Gre A ° / 

g avtous es THY ‘lomw7ny. Ty de émavptov 
50. Ls J , A i , S , 9 , 
OdoLTOpOvYTwY eKEelvwy Kal TH TOAE eyylCovTov avEeBn 

, 97 iN \ A eee : \ ¢ if 
Ilerpos eri To d@ua tpocevEacOa Tept wpav EKTHV. 
Ned A , Se , . 

lo eyevero O€ mpoa7evos Kat 7Oedkev yevoac8ar Tapa- 

, ‘ b] A 5] , chy b] \ V4 4 

Il oxevalovTwy O€ GaUTO@YV eyeveTO ET GaUTOY ExoTTACLs, Kal 
re \ ] ‘ by) , ‘ a a? 

Oewpel TOY ovpavoy avewymevoy Kal KaTaPaivoy oKevos 

e z / , / eS) a , > A 

tT. ws OOovny peyadny Téccapoty apxats KaQtémevoy emt 

nn ~ ° “a ¢ ~ ’ \ , AE A 

12 THS Ys, EV @ UTIAPXEV TavTA TA TeTpPATOdG Kal EPTETA 

~ la A ‘ - ’ la | ’ , ‘ 

13 THS ys Kal TeTeLVa TOU OVpavov. Kat eyeveTo Pwvy 

‘ 9 , ? ’ , ~ A LA e A 

14 mpos avtov “Avaoras, Ilérpe, OBvcov Kai daye. 0 Oe 
i , Ss M 6 a , ¢ 70 3 a 

ETpos ei7rey nOaUOsS, KUple, OTL OVdETOTE Epayor 

aad \ A >) / A A , 24 iF 

15 may Kowov Kat axaQaptrov. Kat povn Tadw ex devTEpou 

‘ Pee A . A > , ‘ 4 ' a 

16 pos autov “A 6 Oeos éexabapicey ou pn Kolvov. TOUTO 
Oe ? , ek’ , A ] A 9 , \ ~ 
€ eyeveTo emt Tpis, Kat evOus aveAjugpOy TO cKEvoS 
be] | J , e 4 > e -™ , 

17 €L¢ TOY OVpavor. Qs de ev EavTw diTopet 
e Tlé ee 4 \ WA ray i) . \ c 0 
o Ilérpos ti dy ein TO Gpapa 6 eidev, dou of avopes 

¢ 9 , e ‘\ - t , 
of amectaApevo. v0 Tov KopyyXtou dvepwrijcayTes 





8. énynodpevos] This verb denotes instruction or direction 
given by a superior in knowledge or authority ; e.g. dictation of set 
forms of prayer in classical Greek, religious instruction (Johni. 18), 
an authoritative statement of facts (Acts xv. 12, 14, xxi. 19). 
Regular ciceroni were designated ényyrat. Here it describes the 
instructions given by Cornelius to his servants. 

10. éyévero ém’ a.] Rec. éwésecer én” a. 

11. Rec. inserts é7’ avrév after xaraBaivoy, repeating the words 
from the previous line: the language of xi. 5, 7\Oev dxpe Euod, had 
perhaps some influence in suggesting the insertion. | 

apxais] This word denotes the ends of the four ropes appearing 
in the vision. The word bears this sense in Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus. Rec. inserts after it dedeuévor Kat. 

12. Rec. reads rerpdroda ris yijs kal Ta Ojpia Kal Ta Epmera Kal Ta 
merewd, making the language identical with xi. 6. 

17. daropet is a forcible expression of utter perplexity. Peter 
was bewildered by this new revelation of the mind of God. 


duepwrav denotes continuous inquiry prosecuted to a successful 
end. 
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A x Neo 4 ~ / b] , ae ‘ ~ 
THY OlKiay ToU Liwwvos eTEeTTHTAV ETL TOY TAMA, 
A , > , 5 , e ’ , 
Kat dovicavtes eTUGovTo ef Liuwy oO emuKadovuEVos 
, b) ’ r a \ 4 - 
Iléerpos evOade fevi€era. Tov de Ilérpov dtevOumov- 
, \ i CI Ae > bs = ’ nye A 
fevou Tepl TOU OpapuaTos eitev TO Treva ‘ldou avdpes 
, eat 4? es NOG aes . , \ , 
duo (yrouvtés ce adda avactas KataByO Kat Topevou 
A ° a A , t4 ’ 4 , / 

Guy avTols, mydev Olakpivomevos OTL eyw aTecTaAKa 
o) , N A , \ ny ” > 
avtous. KataPas de Ilérpos mpos tous avdpas etzrev 
Id A bd , 9 ral a * , e cba 2 SG Ud 4 
ov eyo eur Ov Cyteite’ Tis 4 aiTia Ot HY TapEeoTe; 

eat 4 ma , e , aN , 4 
ot de eiwav KopyjrAtos exatovrapxns, avnp dikatos Kat 
, \ \ Fs / e ‘ 7 ag 
poPovmevos Tov Oeov pwapTtupovuevos Te UO OAOV TOU 
4 ~ > , ° , t \ :) / € £ 
eOvous Tav ‘lovdaiwy, éxpnuaticOy vro ayyéXou ayiou 
, ’ . \ > 5) = Noes = 
petareuwac8a ce els TOV Oikoy avTOU Kat aKovoa 
x A > , m ’ \ 27 
pata Tapa cov. eickaerauevos ovy avTous e€evicer. 
bp heme A % , A \ ] ~ \ 
Ty de emavpioy avacras €€n\Oev cuv 
 : a , ~ b) ~ an | \ b] ra ~ 
auvTois, Kal TwWes TOV adeAX Pov THY aro “lows cUVNA- 
° las a Lae | , pce 5) \ 7& - 
Pav avtw. Ty de eravpioy evonOev ets Thy Katocapiav 
e \ +r ’ > wt D) \ , 
0 de KopwjAtos qv tpocdokwy avTous cuvKaderamevos 
4 - >] “A \ A 9 , / e 
Tous auyyevels avToU Kal Tous avayKatous dirous. “Qs 
\ >] ‘ ~ ’ a ‘ / ° ~ 
de eyeveto Tou eiaeNOety Tov Ilérpov, cuvavtijras avT@ 


e , \ ae A , , e x 
0 KopyjrAtos recwy ert Tovs TOdas TpoceKUYyTEV. O OE 





mudava}] See note on xii. 13. 

19. dvevOvpetcOar denotes long pondering over the difficult problem 
presented by the revelation. Peter was thinking out its meaning. 
Some ancient Mss. omit dvo or change it into 7pe?s, in order to bring 
the statement into harmony with the previous context. The real 
explanation is that the two servants carried the message, the soldier 
accompanying them only as guard along the road. 

20. dre is added to diaxpuvduevos to define the fact about which 
Peter is warned not to doubt, viz. that God had sent the messengers. 

21. Ree. inserts rovs drecradpévous amd Tot KopynXiov after dvdpas, 
suggested by v. 17. 

22. waprupovuevos] The previous clause denotes the tenor of the 
report, viz. that Cornelius was just and God-fearing, as was attested 
by all the Jews. See note on vi. 3. 

25. éyévero has here the construction of a substantive, being 
followed by a genitive, as if it were resolved into the event happened of. 


20 


21 


22 


25 


26 
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/ aA ? p! , ’ U x A Lee | 
Ilérpos iyyetpeyv avtov déeyov ‘'AvarrnOr Ka eyo 
°’ \ a4 / 5 4A la 9 ~ Cee. | 
27 avTos avOpwros etut. Kal cuvoMiA@y avT@ eiondOer, 
A ’ , , 4 \ 9 , 
28 Kal evpioKer cuveAnAUOOTas TOAXOUS, Edy TE TPOS aUTOUS 
¢ cr > if e ) , , b] ol] A b) , 
Yueis erictacbe ws abeurtov erty avdpt “lovdam 
vas \ , ) , : . N \ 
Ko\AacOa 7 rpocépyerOa addAogpvAw Kamot O Oeos 
yA , \ Pe V4 , oS . ‘ 
29 eder€ev undeva Kowov 7 axaBapTov Aéeyey avOpwrov' d10 
A ’ ss , , oy 
Kat avavtiontos 7AOov perareudOets. muvOavomat ovv 
, , / , A e lj 
30 Tin NOyYw peTreTeuWacbE we. Kat 0 KopyijrAros epy 
? \ ' , , , A P , 
Avro TeTaptys ipépas péexpl TavTNS THs wpas Hunv 
4 acer , p) Ta y CY te 
THY EVATHVY TPOTEVXOMEVOS EV TH OK LOU, KaL LOOU 
9.4 4 eee dé 4 2 ’ a a , 
31 avnp éotn evoTriov pou ev ecOyTt ANauTpAa Ka Pyot 
be) , et 4 A 3 
KopyyjAte, etonxovcOy cov % mpocevyn Kat at éAenmo- 
, » b] , 4 a. , iD) 
32 cuvat cov eurvncOyocay evoTiov Tov Oeou' méeuryoy ovy 
“) ? 4, A ’ , ad >] - 
ets ‘lomamny kat petaxarerar Limwva os emkadelTat 
, . Ol ’ ’ oan d if / ‘ 
Ilerpos’ ovros Eeviferat ev oikia Liuwvos Bupcéws wapa 
, > a > » \ , , A 
33 Qaracoav. eLauTis ovv emeuiya Tpos cé, cv TE KAAS 
> t 4 a 4a Ui a a 
ETOLNTAS TApayEevomevos. vVUV OUY TaYTES nuEls EVWTLOV 
~ a> U L io Ui ‘ , 
Tou Qeov Tapecuey akovoal TavTA Ta TpoaTeTaypEva 
e \ of) U ° / A [A \ , 
34 got uTO Tov xKupiov. avolEas de Ilérpos to oTopa 
> ? es , 4 c 2 x 
ei7mev ‘Em’ adnOcias catadauPavoua ott oYK €cTIN 








28. ws alépitov éotiv] According to the usage of the Acts ws is 
a conjunction here, as in xx. 20 (€ricracOe), ws ovdév brecrethduny, 
not an adverb how unlawful. 

30. Rec. inserts vynoredwr xal after juny. The context suggests a 
pluperfect in rendering juny: for Cornelius is describing what he 
had been doing up to the despatch of the messengers, which was 
subsequent to the prayer of the ninth hour. In xi. 5 also the prayer 
of Peter preceded his vision. 

33. Kupiov] In the Acts this title is given sometimes to Christ, 
sometimes to Jehovah: the context determines between the two 
meanings. In the mouth of Cornelius it can only mean Jehovah, 
and has a special significance: he had been referred to a Jew for 
guidance, and expected therefore a revelation from the national 
Jehovah. Rec. reads deo, probably suggested by dceod immediately 
preceding. 

34. katadkapBavopar] Here, as in Eph. iii. 18, this verb denotes 
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’ >] ’ A lj 
TIPOCWITOAMMTITHC 6 BEdc, GAN’ ev TwavTi eOver 6 poPov- 35 
’ X A >) , / \ ° ~ 
mevos avTov Kal épyatouevos dikaocvyyy dexTOS avTH 
’ r = ~ A : 
éorly. TON AOFON ATIECTEIAEN TOLS ULOIS *ICPpAahA eEYarreA- 36 
3 ‘ a eS, “& / ,’ 
IZJmeNoc cipHNHN Ota “Iycov Xpicrov’ ovtTos eotw 
, , x , \ , A 
TAavTw@V KUpLOS. Upsets oldaTe TO "yevomevoy pyua Kal’ 37 
e A ? , 7 Ud 5) \ A , \ 
OAns THs “lovdaias, apEauevos amo THs LadtNaas pera 
\ , a ee ) , ) an \ aes 
To Particpa 0 eéxypvéev “lwavns, “Incovy Tov aro 38 
/ e >] \ € e , A 
Nagapé0, ws éxpicen avToy 6 O€0cC TINEYMaTI ayim Kat 
’ \ A ? A See S) 7 , \ 
duvamel, Os OiujAOev evepyeTOv Kal lwmEVOS TAaYTAS TOUS 
, ¢ N on / 4 e \ 
KaTaduvacTevopevous UTO Tov diaBoAov, STL oO eos 
a 7, +S , ‘ a ’ , as ae ’ 
NV PET GUTOU' KAL nMElS PAapTUPES TAaYTWY HV ETTOLyTEY 39 
4 ee , “A ? U 1" Rata? se \ 
év Te TH xwpa Tov ‘lovdaiwy Kat ‘lepoveadnp’ ov Kat 


a grasp of spiritual truth gained by personal experience. In the 
material world it denotes the ascertainment of facts by inquiry 
(iv. 13, xxv. 25). 

36, 37. Rec. inserts év after \dyov, making it identical with 76 y. 
pfua, greatly to the detriment of the sense. dv ddyor is really the 
gospel sent to Israel, which Peter’s hearers did not yet know: 76 
pjua is the testimony of John the Baptist to the coming Messiah at 
his baptism, which can hardly have been unknown in the synagogue 
of Caesarea. 

tpets] This emphatic pronoun contrasts the Gentile hearers to 
whom Peter now proffers the gospel, with the children of Israel to 
whom it had been already sent. 

aptdapevos] The inversion of the participial clause apé.... Bawricua, 
and the relative clause 6 ... "Iwdvns, renders this obscure: its motive 
is to lay stress on the Galilean beginning of this testimony, that so 
the men of Caesarea might feel that it belonged to them as much as 
to Jerusalem. Rec. adopts dpédpuevov, making it agree with pjua : but 
the subject of dpxecGa: is properly a person. 

38. karaSvvacrevopévous] Thisword forcibly expresses the tyranny 
with which the devil domineers over the wretched victims of moral 
and physical disease. 

39. dv kal dvetkav] The B. V. ignores the connexion between the 
relative and subsequent demonstrative rodrov. The two clauses whom 
they slew, him God raised, are bound together in direct antithesis as 
in v. 30: xai is rhetorical, marking the crucifixion as a climax of 
Israel’s guilt: they were not content merely to reject him, but 
actually doomed him to the accursed death of the cross. 
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ike ; a ae ak 
40 aveiAav Kpemacantec éttl ZyYA0Y, TouToY Oo Oeos iyetpev 
ox , ¢ £ wee < ‘ bd ~ , ] 
41 Ty TpITH Hucpa Kal edwKey avTOV eudavy yeverOa, ov 
‘ A a) ‘ ’ 2 1a 
TavTt TH Aaw aAXrXa MapTvaL TOLS TPOKEXELPOTOVHMEVOLS 
€ A ~ > ¢ a / ’ ‘ f 
uo Tou Oeou, nuiv, olTWes TUVEpayomeEY Kal TUVETTLOMEV 
Bi ‘ 9 A em. 5) Zipee \ 
42 QUTW PETA TO GAVATTHVAL AVTOV EK VEKPWY KAL Tapiy- 
oF I o ay \ , “7 
yel\ev nuty KnpvEa TH Aaw Kat dtaynaptvpacOa OTL 
” , b e ¢ / e \ ”~ “Gis ‘ 
OUTOS eoTLY O wWpLTmEevos UTO Tov Deov KpiTYs CovTHV 
A “A rd / ~ n~ 
43 KGL VeKP@V. TOUTM® TavTES OL TpOoPHTal PapTupoOUCL), 
a) a ¢ ~ a ‘ -~ 5 , 9 ~ , 
aperw apaptiov AaBely dia Tov OvoMaTos avTOV TayTa 
A 7 z! ] T. / 7” 
44 TOV TloTEVOYTA ELS AUTOP. “Evi NaXouvTos 
Las / ‘ ¢ “ 5) , ‘ las 
tov Ilerpov Ta pyywata TavTa eweTEcE TO TvEVLA 
Mh) Oa oA , 4 5 , \ , 4 
45 TO dyloyv emt TavTas Tovs akovoyvTas Tov Aoyoy. Kal 
or ’ A A aA ~ = 
ekéoTnTav Of eK TeplTouNS TicTOL of cuvyOay Tw 
/, ce A Dai ‘ / x cas , 
Ilérpw, OTe kat emt Ta €Ovn ny Owpea Tov TvevpmaTos 
a end 3 ‘ A , 
46 Tov aylov ékKéxvTal’ yKOvoy yap avTov AaXovvTwY 
7, \ , ‘ , , , / 
yAwooas Kal weyaduvovtwy Tov Oeov. ToTE amexpiOn 
, \ t / “7” , ‘a. A 
47 Ilerpos Mitt to vdwp dvvara KwAvoat Tis Tov my 
~ /, f ‘ ~ \ ¢ 
BarticOjvat TovTovs oiTives TO TVEYMAa TO ayLoy 
8 aN e 4 c cad , S Oc ° A ’ id 
48 €X\aBov ws Kal nueis; TpoceTakev de avTous EY TH 
, , > ~ ~ ~ , ] , 
ovonatt “Inco Xpicrov BarticOyvat. Tote ypwTncav 
3 ‘ nd a , , 
QUTOV ETLMELVAaL NuEepas TLVaAS. 





41. mpokexetpotovnpévors] xetporovety usually denoted a popular 
election by show of hands (comp. 2 Cor. viii. 19): I do not under- 
stand its application to the appointment of the apostles. In xiv. 23 
it is applied to the election of elders by Paul and Barnabas, but 
there the assembled church probably took part in the election under 
their presidency. At a later date ecclesiastical writers confused 
xetporovia with xepodecia in consequence of the combination of the 
two in appointing to church offices. 

45. ot ék meptropas morol] This term denotes those who had 
been converted after circumcision, whereas in xi. 2 oi é« mepirouis 
denotes a party who were zealous for it. 

of cvv7ASav] Rec., with some MSS., dco o. 

46. The imp. #xovoy and pres. part. A\ahovvTwy present the scene as 
in actual progress. 
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"Hrovoay dé of amocroXo Kat of adeApot of OvTes 11 


s Bice y , < ages oQ7 \ , 
kata Thv lovdaiay ott Kat Ta €Ovy edéEavTo Tov Noyoy 
- = , \ ’ , spk es 
Tou Qeov. “Ore de aveBy Ilétpos ets “lepovoeadrju, 
, ‘ ’ ‘ ¥ a / ‘4 
dleKpivovTo mpos avTOV of éKk TepiTOUNS A€éyovTes OTL 
2 A \ BA b] / aS ‘ , 
elonAPev zpos avdpas axpoPvatiay @xovTas Kal cuve- 
) a 3 , aN , >] / >) - 
payev avtois. apEauevos de Ilérpos e€eTiOeto avTois 
“~ / ? \ o) >’ bi > / / 
KaQeEns Néywr “Eyw juny ev tor\a "lorry tpocevxo- 
NY > ’ ’ , of a ae 
mevos Kat eidoy ev exoTace Opapa, KaTaPBaivoy aKevos 
e ed) / , , ° ad / ’ 
Tt we oOovny meyadny Téccapoly apxais KaOtemévny éx 
A > es 1. ” ’ A, 9 ’ ’ 
TOU ovpavov, Kat 7ADEvV ayple emov’ ets i aTevioas 
/ \ > ‘ , lo ~ ‘ 
KaTevoouv Kat eloov Ta TeTpAaTOOAa TIS ys Kal Ta 
, 4 \ e ‘ A \ 1 rt ~ 
Onpia Kal Ta épmweTa Kal Ta TeTELVa TOU oOUvpavou' 
, \ N im , ) , , 
yKovTa de Kat dwvys Neyovons por “Avacoras, Ilerpe, 
65 A ’ > dé M 6 “~ / ee \ 
voov Kat daye. el7ov o€ Mydapws, kuple, OTL KOLVOY 
3 , ’ ’ / meee = b] \ , 
n akaQaptov ovdemote elon\Oev eis TO GTOMa pov. 
be] , A bd , \ ] - , cr A ¢ 
amrexptOn de ex devtépov dowvyn ék Tov ovpavov “A o 
‘ b] ’ A A , ~ \ , ‘ 
Oeos exafapirey cu py Kolvov. ToUTO Oe eyéveTo emt 
, A a , , e 5 \ 
Tpis, Kat avecmacOn Tadtwy dravTa els TOY ovpavoy. 
see A x ~ r Bf ° , >’ A A egw 
Kat toov é€auTns TpEls avOpEes eTETTHTAY ETL THY OLKiaY 





2. Svexkplvovto] This verb denotes either division of opinion from 
another, as in this place; or internal debate, as in x. 20. 

ot ék tmepttrowfs] The B. V. makes this equivalent to oi éx ris 
mepirouns, they of the circumcision. But the circumstances forbid 
this interpretation, as none but the circumcision were present. It 
obviously denotes the party who rested on circumcision as an 
essential condition of salvation, and objected to Peter’s course as 
making light of it (comp. the use of 6 é« vduouv and 6 éx miorews in 
Rom. iv. 14, 16). 

3. eloqAOev, cvvéhayev] Rec. with some mss. eia7AOes, cuvédayes. 

4, éeriGero] Peter set forth his own account of the transaction, 
which they had impugned. 

5. #pnv] See note on x. 30. 

6. Karevdovv] The B. V. renders this verb consider here as well 
as in Luke xii. 24, 27, behold in Luke vi. 41, Acts vii. 31, discover 
in Acts xxvii. 39. In all these passages alike it denotes observation 
of external objects issuing in thought or action. 
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’ eo iO 9 7 , 5) \ K , ld 
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3 \ \ ~ <] ral A 
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, > ‘ 4 ry 4 ‘ - 5 CAs 
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‘ any 9 A > ela 4 ed , 
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A r ~ 5 \ y+ J = lé ° “~ 
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, \ ’ ‘4 i] / 5 ? , ‘ 
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l¢ y \ ’ , ’ a 
14 peTaTeuWar LXiuwva Tov emixadrovpevov Iletpov, os 
, er \ A ) io , 4 4 va € 
AaAjoe pyuata pos ce ev ois cwOnoyn oU Kat Tas O 
che , A eas Of , ca > , A 
15 olkos cou. ev de TH apéacOat me Nadew EeTETETEV TO 
, vat A ¢ ° > ) A ¢ A >] > n~ °’ 
Tveuua TO dylov eT avTOUS wWaTED Kal ep Huas eV 
v) = 2. t fa \ Se ™ A e / 
16 apxn- euvjoOnv de TOU pijaTos Tov Kuplov ws edeyev 
, A 2 , ¢ e al \ 
Twavns pmev eBarrticey VdaTe vets de BarTicOjcerOe 
, e / b] > ‘ 4 ‘ V4 ° - 
17 €V TVEUMATL AYlw. El OvY THY LTnY OWpEaY EdwKEY AUT OLS 
\ ¢e Aim hE Fes , at \ , ’ oe 
6 Oeds ws Kat nuiv mioTevoacW emt Tov KUpLov ‘Incouy 
, ’ A , + \ ap A , 
Xpictov, eyo Tis juny duvvatos kwAvea Tov Oeov; 
2) id A & € , \ ] , \ \ 
18 akovcavTes O€ TaUTA yovxyacay Kat édo€acay Tov Deov 
/ / ‘ lal af, \ A Ld 
Néeyovres “Apa Kat Tois EOverww 6 Oeos THyv peTavotay 


els Cony edwxev. 


19 © Ok perv ody dtaarapEevtes aro THs OAiews Tis yevo- 
pens emt Lrepavw diuyrAPov ews Powikns cat Kuapov 

A ? / | Cen \ I 2 , A 

kat Aytioxetas, wydevt AadovyTes Tov Aoyov ea py 


11. qpev] This plural implies that the other Christians, who came 
with Peter from Joppa, belonged to the household of Simon. There 
is another reading #unv which has almost equal claims for adoption. 

12. pndtv Staxpivavta] This command differs from pu. diaxpwopevor 
in x. 20, though the practical result is the same: here he is charged 
to go to the house of the Gentile centurion, making no distinction 
between Jew and Gentile: there he is bidden not to doubt that God 
had sent the men. 

18. "Apa] Rec.”Apaye, a more forcible expression of surprise at the 
admission of Gentiles to covenant with God. 

19. dd] The dispersion was at once the consequence of the 
persecution, and its sequel in point of time. The preposition 
expresses both. 
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povov ‘lovdaiow. *Hoay dé tives @€ avT@v avdpes 20 


, 4 An ef >) , b) b] ye 
Kuzpuot cai Kupyvaiot, otrives eXOovtes ets ’AvTioxerav 
. , A A A / 3 7, \ 
eAaXouv Kal Tpos TOUS “EAAnvas, evayyeAtComuevot TOV 

Y 4 > a) * iy A , b] 3 “A , 
kuptoy ‘Iycovy. Kat qv xeip Kupiov pet’ avtov, modus 

=) ». | e , ’ 7 ’ 4A A 7 
Te apiOuos 0 TioTeVoas eTeoTpeWey emt TOV KUpLOV. 
as , ute , > Ae = p) , ~ 
kouc@y de 0 AOyos es Ta WTA THs ExKANoLAas THs 
+S b] ’ A \ bo] ~ A 9 , 
ovons ev ‘lepovoaAnu mept avTov, Kat e€amecTeay 
B ’ o” a. fh emt, f ‘ jas 
apvaBav éws “Aytioyeias’ Os Taparyevouevos Kat tdwv 

4 r 4 ~ -~  ] 7 A , f 
Thy xapw tHv Tov Oeov éxapyn Kat Tapexader TavTas 

am , a , / ? ae / ec 
Tn wpo0ece THs Kapdlas TpoTmevey ev TH KUpiwH, OTL 


20. “EAXAnvas] Rec. reads ‘EdAqvords, which is perhaps better 
attested by ancient mss. The context, however, demands "EA\nvas. 
For it is impossible to ignore the very marked antithesis between 
it and "Iovéaios in v. 19, though a clumsy effort has been made 
in that direction by the omission of cai in Rec. Now in the Acts, 
Jews are contrasted with Greeks, Hebrews with Hellenists. 
It is true, indeed, that in ii. 10 “Iovéato is coupled with 
mTpoon\uTo as though the two were mutually exclusive terms ; but 
the author’s vague use of copulatives to connect the whole with 
its part weakens that conclusion: nor does this really justify its 
interpretation here as denoting Hebrews to the exclusion of 
Hellenists, in the face of the previous history (vi. 1), which shows 
that the latter were numerous in the church before the time of 
Stephen: many, if not most, of the refugees who fled to Greek 
cities were themselves Hellenists. The division of Jewish society 
into Hebrews and Hellenists arose, in fact, out of the history 
and circumstances of Palestine, and did not probably prevail at 
all in Greek cities. The change of “E\Aynvas into ‘E\Annords in 
some Mss. may be reasonably ascribed to a misconception of date. 
The previous mention of the persecution gives a prima facie 
impression that the events at Antioch were immediately subsequent, 
in which case the admission of Gentiles would have been out of 
the question, whereas they were really subsequent to Paul’s flight 
from Jerusalem, as well as to the baptism of Cornelius. 

22. ws] Rec. inserts dveMMeiv before €ws. This would imply that 
Barnabas was charged to visit the churches by the way; but his 
object was to proceed at once to Antioch. 

23. mpoféce. cannot convey the idea of earnestness attached to 
it in the B. V., with purpose of heart, nor does this rendering account 
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iv avynp ayabos Kat wAnpys mveymatos aylov Kat 
25 TliaTeEws. Kal TpoceTéOn GxAOs ikavos TH KUpiw. e€€- 
26 mADev de ets Tapoov avatyraca Lavrov, Kal evpov 

wyayev eis Avtioxeay. eyévero de auTots Kal éviavTov 

drov cuvaxOqvar év TH exkAnoia Kat didaEa oxAoV 
ikavov, ypnuaticae Te mpwtws ev *Avtioxela Tous 
pabynras Xpictiavovs. 


27 EN TAYTAID AE TAI> HMEPAI> xarnrOov 


ms CERI 7 , A ak od , ee, ‘ 
28 a70 leporodvuwv tpodyta eas AvTioxetav” avacras 
A uss > oA ee 2 / > . a 
de eis e€ avtay ovopate “AyaPos éonjpavey dia Tov 
, ‘ ’ / ld 
mvevatos AuLov pmeyadrny péAXrev eoecBar ep GAH 
\ . , ae, 5. af ee ’ A \ 
29 THY OlKOUMEYnY’ aTIS eyeveTo emt KAavdiov. Tov 6e 
~ A ° - , ¢ 4 % A 
wabytav KaQws evTopeiTo Tis Wploay EkagTOS avTe@Y 
, / - = ? oe 
eis drakoviay Téuyar Tois KaTouovow ev TH ‘lovdaia 
) ae A a kes ’ ) ’ ‘ ‘ 
30 adeAois O Kal eETOINTaYy aTocTeAayTEs POS TOUS 
, \ \ , A , 
mpeaSuTépous dra xetpos BapyvaBa Kat Lavrov. 
,’ A \ ‘ ‘ “J , e 
12 Kar éxeivov de Tov Kkatpov eréBarev “Hpwdns o 


for the article. Again, mpoouévew can hardly denote cleaving to a 
person, as suggested by the B. V., omitting ev before r@ xuply. 
The literal rendering of the Greek text, cleave to their purpose of 
heart in the Lord, presents no difficulty. 

25. avatyntijcat] This word suggests some difficulty in hunting 
up Paul at Tarsus. His sojourn there seems to have been beset with 
dangers and trials, either in founding churches or fleeing from enemies. 

26. cvvaxOAvar év] The prep. ev is fatal to the B. V. assembled 
themselves with. The literal rendering gives excellent sense. That 
Barnabas and Paul were brought together for a year in intimate 
association was of inestimable value to the church. 

xpynpatiocat] In earlier Greek this denotes the transaction of 
business: as this involved the adoption of some style or title under 
which the business could be carried on, it gained in later Greek, 
from Polybius downwards, the sense which it bears here of being 
entitled so and so. 

1. Kara] This preposition marks with some precision the exact 
hour, day, month, or year of anevent. It is therefore at, not about 
as in the B. V. 
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A ‘ A A , ~ ° \ ~ ’ 
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0G Oc 4 3 , bg a + 6 , ae) 
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= X , > Ae seo 47 A 2or 
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\ A Ud » A , 
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gy a e , , \ , 
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/ pAmay \ , Ny 4 QF , 
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A ‘ load , x 3 \ , 5] ’ 
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’ , a A 3 r ’ ~ e / ’ ~ ~ 
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\ U , Pa | , \ 7] % / Stee 
Ta cavoadia cov’ eroingev de OUVTWS. Kat EEL AUTH 


eréBadev ... twas] The full grammatical construction would be 
éméBanev T. x. El Tivas TOD Kak. avrous. 

3. mpooéVero] This verb is similarly used in Luke xx. 11, 12, and 
sometimes in Lxx. (Ex. xiv. 13), but the active voice is more common 
there. The same sense of continuance in a course of action is also 
expressed by coupling mpocGeis and mpocGéuevos with a finite verb. 

4. kal midoas] «al lays stress on a delay of the actual arrest for 
some time after the order had been given, probably on account of 
measures taken to conceal Peter. 

5. tH pvdaky] It appears from the addition of the article here 
and in the next verse that the guard-room of the fortress is meant, 
whereas in v. 10 reference is made to a warder’s post. 

éktev@s] The B. V. speaks of prayer without ceasing; but the 
Greek points to intense earnestness : the same term is applied to the 
prayer of Christ in his agony (Luke xxii. 44). 

6. mpoayayetv] Some mss. read rpocayayetv. 

7. éréotn] The angel stood over Peter as he lay sleeping. The 
term is used elsewhere of angelic visitations (Luke ii. 9, xxiv. 4). 
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A \ pee 4 9 , . \ Mos 
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ETEMEVEV KPOUWY" avoi~avTes de Elday aUTOY Kal eLeaTNCAY. 


12. cvvidav] Here, as in xiv. 6, this participle denotes the 
becoming aware of the real state of affairs (comp. 2 Mace. iv. 41, 
xiv. 26, 30). 

13. mvAdvos] The meaning of this word is illustrated by Matt. 
xxvl. 71. mvdAdva is there used of the passage leading under the 
front of the house from the inner court to the street, there rendered 
the porch. ‘The word is also applied to a city gateway with its 
elaborate set of buildings (Rev. xxi. 12), but not to an ordinary gate 
like 7rvXn. 

tmpoo7AGe] There is an alternative reading pone. 

timakotoat] This is the regular Greek term for answering a knock 
at a closed door, as it denotes obeying asummons. The portress did 
not come to listen, as the B. V. renders it, but to answer: before 
opening, however, she inquired, as usual, who was there. 
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aUTOV Kal py EeUpwv avakpivas Tous PUAakas éxéAeuceEY 
9 a A \ * \ vad d , by) 
amaxOjvat, Kat KaTeAOwy amo Tis “lovdaias ets Kaca- 
, , > \ rm ’ 
pilav der perv. Hy de O@upouaxov Tvpiors 
\ fee oe \ \ = \ Me ‘ 
kat Lwdwviois’ omoOumadoy be Tapyoav pos avToOV, Kat 
Ud \ A lal A a 
meiravtes BXaoroy Tov érl TOU KoT@vos TOV Baciréws 
>] val ‘ \ 7, ~ 4 
yTOUVTO eipyvny Ola TO TpéperOa avToY THY XopaY 
° \ a“ ~ aS \ ¢ , Gc / > 
amo ty BaciwWtKhs. TaxtTy de nuépa 0 Hpwdns evdv- 
, > n A , °’ A a , 
cauevos ecOnta Bacitkkny Kabicas ert Tov Byuatos 
’ , X ) ed UNG a a ’ , ~ ‘ 
eonunyopel Tpos avTOUS O de Ojuos ETEpwHver OeEov Povy 
\ i) b] la \ , ‘ 
kat ovk avOpwrov. mapaxpyua de éeratagey avTor 
ld 7 , a Ph AN rc) A (oe Kio 
dyyeros Kupiov av0 ay ovx édwxey thy do€ay Tw Oew, 
A , , , & 
Kat yevomevos cxwAnkoBpwros e&eyrvéev. 
¢ A / ~ , » \ 
O dé Adyos Tov KUpiov nUEavey Kat éerAnOUveETO. 
A ~~ , 
BapvaBas 6é cat LavrXos vréorpeway ets lepovradnp 
A , , , 
TAnpwocavTes THY OLakoviay, cuvTapadaBorTes ‘lwavyy 
\ ’ / ’ 
Tov emuAnOévta Mapkxov. 


18. tl dpa] The addition of dpa marks the perplexity of the 
soldiers as to what could have become of Peter. 

19. daraxOfjvar] This does not imply capital punishment without 
the addition émi Oavdrw. The verb is used of any sort of custody 
with a view to trial, imprisonment, or punishment (Matt. xxvi. 57, 
xxvii. 2). Rec. reads amoxravOjva. 

25. eis "Iepove.] This is the best-attested reading. Rec., with 
some Mss., reads éé, as if Jerusalem were a country, others read a7é. 
Both are apparently corrections due to the unusual order ; for eis 
"Tepovc. must be coupled with mAnpdoavres. The sudden change of 
scene from Caesarea partly explains it: for it supplies a reason for a 
prominent mention of Jerusalem. The transposition of rh to a place 
before eis is the simplest correction, if any be needed, 
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13 *“Hoay dé év ’Avtixeia cata tiv odcay éxkAnolay 
Tpopyra Kat didacxador 6 Te BapyaBas kat Lupewy 6 
kadovuevos Niyep, cat Aovxios 6 Kupyvaios, Mavajy 
te ‘Hpwdov tod trerpaapxov civrpodos cat Davros. 

2 Nerroupyouvrwy d€ avT@Y TH KUpiw Kal vnorevoyTwY 
elrev TO Tvevua TO dywov ‘Adopicate 6 mor TOV 
BapyaBay cai LavrAov ets TO epyov 6 wpocKéKAnmat 

3avToUs. TOTE vyTTEVTAYTES Kal mpocevEamevotr Kal 
emiDevres Tas xXeipas avToIs améAucay. 

4 <Auvrot pev odv éexreudOervtes bro TOO ayiov Tve- 
patos KatnAOoyv eis Ledevkiav, exeiOév Te amemAevoeay 

5eig Kumpov, cai yevouevor év Larapin Kkatijyyedov 
Tov Noyov Tov OEod év Tais cwaywyais Tov "lovdator’ 

6 etxov de kat “lwavny varnperny. Aer Oovres 
de SAnv TH varov axpt Iladov eipov avépa twa 
payov Wevdorpogytny “lovdaiov © dvona Bapijcois, 

70S qv ov TH avOuTaTH LDepyio IlavAw, avdpt cuvero. 
ovUTos mpockadecauevos BapyaBav cat Lavrov éreGj- 

8 TyTEV akovca Tov oyov Tov Oeov. avOlcraTo Se 
avTois “EXvuas 6 wayos, ovTws yap meOepunvevera TO 
ovoua avTov, (yTav dLacTpéeWa Tov avOvraTov aro 


1. tiv otcav] This passage speaks of the then church of Antioch, 
perhaps by way of contrast to the subsequent ministry which was 
in the hands of Barnabas and Paul only. 

2. Aerovpyotvtwv] evroupyés and its derivatives denoted either a 
secular or a religious service of a public kind. The term is specially 
appropriate to Levitical services, almsgiving, ete., which involved 
outward acts. But a comparison with the next verse suggests here 
a service of prayer only; and in Rom. xy. 16, Phil. ii. 17, the 
context points to spiritual service. 

4. éxeppOévtes] Both in the Lxx. and in the Acts this verb 
denotes personal conduct, like mporéwrev (2 Kings (Sam.) xix. 31, . 
Acts xvii. 10). Here it implies the personal presence of the Spirit 
conducting the Apostles on their way. 

atémdevoav] See note on xxvii. 1. 
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~ , A ’ ¢ A ~ % 
Ths miatews. Davros dé, 0 Kat LavrAos, wAnobes 
, , ) \ > > 
mvevymatos wylov atevicas ets avTov eirev ~Q wAijpys 
\ A r ¢ Y e\ 4 
mavros dd\ov Kat raons padiovpyias, vie diaPorov, 
2 A r / ° / , 
exOpe macys Sikaocvyns, ov Tavoy dlacTpepwv TAC 
£ an , > A “~ 9 A \ ie 
dAoYce TOY Kypfoy Tac eYefacs Kal vuy (dou xecp Kupiov 
SPN , \ ) \ ‘ (. \ ¢ + 
emt o€, Kat éon TupAros py PAETwWY TOV HALoY axpt 
~ a \ ld baer, >] \ 
KaLpou. jTapaypyua Oe emecev ET GAUVTOY 
9 A ‘ , ‘ , ° / 
axNvs Kal oKOTOS, Kal Teplaywv elijTe xXELpaywyous. 
, 9aN , ‘ \ 3 , ’ 
TOTE lowy 6 avOUTaTos TO yeyovos ETITTEVTEV EKTANT- 
Wi ’ 4 “~ a“ A , 
TOMEVOS ETL TH OLOAXY TOV KUpioOU. 
? V4 \ 2 ‘ ~ , A ~ > 
AvaxOévres 6€ ad THe TLagov of epi ILatXov Aor 
° , TW , 7 Ll A 2) zs ) 
eis Ilépynv rhs Laudurlas’ “lwavys de aroxwpycas am 
] ~ , , b] A \ , 
adtov iréotpewer eis leporoduma. Avrot de dteA Portes 
z \ a , , 5 ? , A 
amo THs Ilépyns rapeyévovto ets “Avtioxeay tHy Tior- 
(é \ ° / , \ A & ¢ , a 
diav. Kat. éXOovres ets THY cuvaywyny TH NEPA THY 
I b] , ‘ 4 A , , + 
cabPatwv exalicay. peTa Oe THY avayvwoly TOV 
, A ~ ~ ’ , , ’ 
VOMOV Kal TOV TpOdynToOV aTETTEL\aAY Ol apxXLTVVAyo- 
\ >) A , U4 9 , ld 
yo. mpos avtous Aéyovtes “Avdpes adeAdot, et Tis 
+ J id rn , , \ ‘ / / 
€oTL ev Upiv AOYos TapakAnTews Tpos TOY Naor, AEyeTe. 
>] ‘ A a Q , lo 4 a 
avacras de IlavAos Kat KaTaceicas TH XELpL elTreV 
+ 7 lad bs! , \ / 
Avépes “IopanXeira Kat of poBovpevor tov Oeor, 
>] / e \ oN ~~ , d ‘ ’ , 
axoucate. ‘O Oeds tov Aaov Tovrov ‘laopanr e&eNe- 
A , ~ 4 \ ‘ ¢ >) 7~ 
€aTo Tous TaTépas nuay, Kat Tov Aaov VYywoev ev TH 
, Lara! 4 s ¢ a 
mapouia ev yn Atyvrtov, Kat meta Bpaxionoc yyHAoY 


10. pasvovpyias] This word denotes the recklessness with which 
Elymas pursued his selfish objects, regardless of the mischief which 
he wrought thereby. 

11. Kvptov] The omission of the article is doubtful. 

&xpt katpod] The essential meaning of dxp: is limitation, not 
duration. This phrase therefore cannot mean for @ season, as ren- 
dered in the B. V., but denotes until the time, i.e. until the duly 
appointed season should arrive at which God should see fit to 
restore his sight. In Luke iv. 13 likewise the phrase intimates the 
departure of the devil until his appointed hour should come, 
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2 > - , c ~ 
€ZHrareN ayToyc €2Z ayYTAc, Kal, ws TETTEpaKOVTUETH 


4 ~ J > ~ > 
19 Xpovov ETPOTTOPOPHCEN aYTOYC EN TH EPHMW, KAOEACON 


€ > ” A a 
€ONH €TTTA EN TH XANdAN KATEKAHPONOMHCEN THY YHV 


ae , A A \ 
20 AUTWY WS ETETL TETPAKOTIOLS KGL TEVTIKOVTA. Kal meTa 


21 


22 
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TavTa édwKey KpiTas ews LamounrA Tpogyrov. KaxeiBev 
yticavTo BaciWéa, Kal édwxev avTois 6 Oeos Tov LaovA 
viov Kets, avdpa ex dvdjs Benauel, rn TecocepakovTa’ 
Kal peTacTycas avTov nyepev Tov Aaveid adtois ets 
Baciréa, © Kal elrev pwaptupjcas EYpon AayelA Tov 
tou ‘lecoai, ANApA KATA THN KapAfaN MOY, OS ToOLjoEL 
mravta Ta OeAxpata pov. Tovtov 6 Oeds aro Tou 
TTEpUaTOS KaT éeTTayyeAlay ryayev To lopanr cwrhpa 


18. érpotroddpysev] The best mss. support this reading, which is 
correctly rendered in the B. V., suffered their manners, and agrees 
entirely with the context and the circumstances ; for it exactly 
describes God’s longsuffering with a perverse and rebellious genera- 
tion. Another reading, érpopopdpyncer, derives some support from Ms. 
authority in the original passage, Deut. i. 31, from which this is 
borrowed, and from the B. V. there, bear thee as a man doth bear his 
son. But even if tpododopety could mean to carry, rather than to 
give suck (rpogdiv dépewv) to, a child, the corresponding substantive 
would be réxvoy not vidv. I conclude, therefore, that the reference 
there also is to a father’s forbearance with a wayward son. In 
2 Mace. vii. 27 also the context points clearly to rporogopety, as the 
mother is there describing her patient endurance of youthful faults. 

19. xaSeXov] Rec., with some mss., reads cal ckabeXwv. In this case 


the preceding ws becomes an adverb about, instead of a conjunction. 


katekAnpovepnoev] Rec. xatexAnpodétncev. But the former is 
read, not only by the oldest mss. here, but also by the Lxx. in 
Josh. xiv. 1 in the same sense of distributing portions for inheritance. 
Rec. transposes the words ws éreot rerpaxocios kal mevtjKovra into the 
next clause, making them denote the duration of the government of 
judges, in defiance of chronology. Even if the mss. supported this 
change, the dative éreox could not be used to mark duration of time. 
It really fixes the limit of time within which the conquest was 
achieved, viz. between the victories of Moses and David. 

22. GeAqpara] The plural is used with reference to the several 
occasions on which David executed the will of God. 
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’ “ , ? , \ , ~ 
Incovv, mpoxnpvEavros “lwavov rpo Tpocwrov Tis 
’ / b] a , 7 A fo ‘se 
eicodov avTov PBamrtTicua meTavolas TavTl TH Aaw 
bd ¢ \ ? / b Ly \ , / 
Iopanr. ws de érAnpov “Iwavys tov dpomoy, édeyev 
Ty a Ne n = ) TNS Set a en 2 
lL EE UTTOVOEITE ElvaL; OUK Ell Eyw’ GAN LdoU EpxETat 
+p ot de | ®@ ! pW orto \ ¢ , A “A ~ 
MET EME OV OUK EluL AELOS TO UTOONMA TOV TOOwY NUTAL. 
a ’ / \ , ) \ \ 5) rn 
Avdpes adeApot, viot yévous “ABpaau Kat of év viv 
/, \ £ ¢ a e lon , Pe: 
poPovpevor Tov Oeor, Wuiv 6 Adroc THY cwrnplas TavTNS 
> ‘ ie A A 
EZATTECTAAH. Of yap KaTolkouvTes ev "lepovoadnm Kat ot 
oS 9 ~ an , , A A ‘ A 
APXOVTES AUTM@VY TOUTOY ayvOonTaYTES KaL Tas Pwvas TwY 
A ‘ ~! la , ° , 
TpopyTav Tas Kata Tav caBbPaTov avaywwoKkopmevas 
U bd , \ , Ae | U 
KpivavTes etAnpwoay, Kat pydeuiay attiav Qavatou 
Chae a, n > ~ Shope ice \ 
evpovtes ytyoavTo LleAaToyv avatpeOyvar avTov’ ws de 
Sit. , NV | ‘ 5 A , , 
eTENETAY TAaVTA TA TEpL aVTOU yeypaupmeva, KaBeAOYTES 


24, mpoknpvgavtos] This word depicts John as a herald crying 
aloud before the face of the king to prepare his way. The mpo in 
composition denotes publicity. 

25. Tt éut] Some mss. read Twa instead of Tc: this makes the 
ellipsis in the next clause, ov« eiul éyé, more distinct, and corresponds 
to the record of John i. 19, 21. 

26. ipiv] jyiv is better supported by ms. authority, but the con- 
text demands jum: for the Antioch audience are here sharply 
contrasted with the dwellers at Jerusalem who had rejected Christ. 

éfarrertadyn] This expresses the extension of the gospel mission 
from Jerusalem to other lands in consequence of its rejection by the 
city and its rulers. 

27. The B. V. first connects rodrov kat ras gwvds together as 
objects of dyvojoarvres, and then disjoins them, making rodrov object 
of xpivayres, and dwras of érdjpwoarv. Besides the harshness of this 
construction, this interpretation impairs the force of the condemna- 
tion. The sin of the Jews began in their not recognizing the Christ 
when he came; it culminated in their rejecting him, as had been 
foretold by their own prophets (specially Is. liii.), and pressing his 
execution upon Pilate. The xa is not copulative, but intensive: not 
only did they fail to recognize the Christ, but actually condemned 
him to death. xpivavres is used absolutely without an object 
expressed. gwvds, being followed by dvay.wwoKxouévas, must mean 
language rather than voices: there is another reading ypadds. 

28. yricavto] Some mss. read yrycav Tov, 
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ay ~ , + . - e A \ » 
30 amo Tov EvAov eOnKkay ets wvnueiov. Oo de Beos Hyetpev 
7 4 > ey On el ” 4G hey , 2 
31 avTOY ek vexpwov’ Os wpOn emt nuépas TAELous Tois 
au >] tage \ lan , 9 b , 
cuvavaBacw avt@ amo THs VadtAalas ets “lepoveadnp, 
7 - 4 7 J r ‘ A rd 4 
32 OlTLVES VUY cial apTUpES avTOU pos Tov aoY. Kal 
a cr , 4 \ A , 
nueis umas evayyeACoueOa Tyv mpos Tous TaTEpas 
: , ig / , 3 \ ’ , 
33 emayyeANlay yevowervyy OTL TavTHY O Oeos exmeTANPwKEY 
A , - z , > ~ e ‘ by ~ 
Tois Texvois nuiv avactycas “Incovv, ws Kat ev TH 
~ , qn , e =< > 
Waruw yeyparTa: TH devTepw Yidc moy ef cy, €ra@ 
lA \ 2 , ? A ° 
34 CHMEPON [EfENNHKA CE. OTL O€ avETTHTEY GaUTOY €K 
A , , ¢ , a! 
vexpov pnxeTt pmeANOVTA vTOTTpEpeW Elg AlaPOoPaAn, 
ev x ce 77 € a Ae ‘ / 
ovTms etpykeyv OTL Awcw YMIN TA OCIA AayelA TA TIICTA. 
9 > bi ? val 
35 OloTL Kal Ev ETEpw A€yer OY Adceic TON SCION coy iAEIN 


31. mdelouvs] This adjective constantly retains its comparative 
force in the language of the Acts, denoting the prolongation of a 
speech, of a visit, or a storm. Here, accordingly, it denotes the 
additional days of Jesus on earth, during which the apostles saw him 
after his resurrection. He was with them some days more after his 
death (comp. xxi. 10). 

33. Hpiv] judy is better supported by mss., but as I find no sense 
in it, I conclude it to be an error in transcription, due to the position 
of nui as the latter of two substantives. 

Sevtépw] Some mss. read zpwrw. If the first psalm be counted 
as an introduction to the whole book, the second psalm becomes 
first. 

34. SiapBopdv] The B. V. renders this corruption, implying 
thereby the gradual decay of the flesh in the grave, consequent upon 
death ; but the Greek equivalent to this is @Aopdy not diapGopay, 
which expresses the actual crisis of destruction by death, and not a 
gradual process of subsequent corruption. The expression return to 
corruption is obviously inapplicable in the case of Christ, for it 
would imply that his flesh had been already subject to corruption, 
which was not true. (See note on ii. 27.) 

Adéow ipiv] These words are supplied by the apostle: the 
language of Is. lv. 3, here referred to, describes God as promising to 
make an everlasting covenant with Israel, even the sure mercies of 
David. 

do1a] The Lxx. have substituted this term, meaning the hallowed 
portion of David, where the original speaks of his blessings. 
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oe ve \ A ~ 707 5 Ls , Con) 
Aiapeopan’ AayelA pev yap lola yeven umnpeTnocas Ty 36 
a a la 9 , A 7 \ \ 
tov Qeov BovrAy exowunOn Kat mpoceTéOy mpdc Toye 
, > je A > , A A € XN yA 
TATEpAC aYTOY Kat eidev OraPOopar, dv de Oo OBeos iyepev 37 
? > r A a ” Cin x 
ovx eidev dtapOopay. Lywarov oiv érTw viv, avopes 38 
) , oe \ / e lol + € ~ 
adeAPol, OTL Oia TOUTOU VElY adeois aAuapTIOV KaTay- 

, SPURS eh r a ’ > , ’ Pr 
yeAAeTa, Kal ato TavTwY wy ovK HdvinOnTE EV VOLe 39 
, A ? I aa las e , an 

Mavoéws dicamOjva ev TOUTH Tas O TITTEVMOY OtKaLOUTAL. 
, ~ Se ee v=. ’ > a ! 
Prérere ovv un EreAON TO eipnmevoy Ev TOs TpOdyTats 40 
“\AeTe, Of KATAPPONHTAS, Kal BaymacaTE Kal AaNiCOHTE, 41 
OT! EPFON Eprazomal Ef EN TAC HMEPalc YMON, 
lé > > > a € a 
Epyov 6 OY MA TTICTEYCHTE EAN TIC EKAIHPATAI YMIN. 
EB , A 7 Ae Ul ’ \ \ , 
Eiovtwy dé avT@’ Tapexadouy eis TO metagu odP- 42 
~ ° a 4 er - Q Se 
Batov NaryOjva avrois Ta pyuata TavTa. DAvdeions 43 
\ ~ an ’ , A ~ b) , 
de THS cWaywyis jKoXoVOncay ToAAOt Tov ‘lovdaiwy 


36. The absence of r7 before (dia yevead, and its insertion before rod 
Geod Bovry, show that the former dative is used adverbially, i his 
own generation, while the latter depends on trnperjoas. 

41. ot katadpovyntat] This Hellenistic vocative does not corre- 
spond to any words of Habakkuk (i. 5), but is due to the Lxx., as is 
also the menace of extermination, d@avic@nre. The subsequent 
prophecy, however, involves this menace of extermination at the 
hands of the Chaldeans. 

42. Rec. expands the opening of this verse into ’Eftévtwy dé éx rijs 
guvaywyns Tv "lovdaiwy mapexddovv Ta eOvn. These explanatory 
additions to the text are founded on a mistaken view of its meaning : 
by atréy are really meant the apostles; nor was there any such 
sharp line of distinction between Jews and Gentiles as is there 
asserted ; for many Jews and proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas 
with approbation. “Eé:éyrwy is incorrectly rendered in the B. V. 
when they were gone out, which introduces a confusion of time. The 
appeal was made to them as they were going out, before the break up 
of the congregation mentioned afterwards. 

petatd] This is generally a preposition, between, in the N. T.; but 
the adverbial use is found in Josephus (J. W. v. i. 2), and in 
Plutarch (Inst. Lac. 42) as well as here. It evidently means the 
next Sabbath. 

43. cwaywyfs denotes the congregation, not the building, as often 
elsewhere. 
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a ~~ , , e: lA A ie 
kat Tov cePouevwv tpocnrA’Tov TH LlavAw Kat To 
B EA ec i ? a 54 ’ ‘ 

apvaBa, oltwes tpocAaXovrTes avTois éreBov avTous 

, ra , ~ ~ ~ A 
44 mpoopevey TH XapiTt Tov ODeov. To de 
id , , \ eS e , / 
epxouevwa cabPatw cyedov aca 4 Tod auxOn 
’ ~ \ , ~ ~ / \ a 
45 axovoat Tov Aoyov Tov GBeov. idovtes de of lovdaior 

\ 54 ’ , , Shee. , - e ‘ 

Tous oxAous etAncOncay Cjrov Kal avTeXeyov Tos vTO 

/ , , ~ , , 

46 IlavAov AadXoupevors PAaThyuovVTES. Tappynotacapevol 
¢ a eS r > ¢ a eS a 

te 0 IlatXAos cat 0 BapvaBas eirav “Ypiv jv avayKaiov 

~ an 4 Ye an ~, ’ 4 9 
TpaTov NaArnOnvat Tov Adyov Tov OBeov' éredn aTw- 

~ 5 \ A 9  ) , , A ~ , 
Deis Pe avtov Kat ovK a€louvs Kpivere éavTous THS aiwviov 

A + 4 , cy \ y i e \ 5) , 

47 Cwns, (ov otpepoucba ets Ta €Ovn ovTH yap evTE- 
a e / 
TAaATaL nuiv O KUPpLOS 
Tédeika ce cic Pac EONWN 
TOY EINaf ce EIC CWTHPIAN Ewc écydaToy TAc rac. 
2 / \ ‘ lj if 4 ? , ‘ , 
48 akovovra de Ta €Ovn €xatpov Kat édo€afov Tov doyov 

a a 4 , / a , o) 

Tov Qeov, Kal emictevoay dool yoay TeTaypeEevor els 


oitiwves...] The B. V. makes this relative refer to Paul and 
Barnabas, who are there represented as urging their converts to 
continue in the grace of God. But the indefinite form of the relative 
shows that it refers to the indefinite body of Jews and proselytes 
who welcomed the doctrine of the free grace of God in Christ, and 
urged the apostles to cleave to it in their next address. These were 
attentive listeners as yet, rather than actual converts, but heard 
gladly the promises of forgiveness in Christ for those who had 
failed to keep the whole law. 

44, épxopévw] Some mss. have exouevy. 

Qeot] Some mss. have Kupvov. 

45. Rec. inserts advriiéyorres kal before BAacgyuobrtes. 

48, qAoav teraypévor] The rendering of the B. V., were ordained, 
interprets this with reference to the eternal counsels of God, making 
Taccew =mpoopifev. But rdocew denotes the assignment of a definite 
post and specific duties, particularly military duties; and could only 
be applied figuratively to the sphere of God’s providence which 
embraces our outward station, rank, and duties. foav rerayyévor 
really has the reflexive force of the middle voice in this passage, 
as is frequently found the case with the so-called perfect passive : 
like éragav éavro’s in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, it describes a portion of the 
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A 7 ‘ , Shave , = ’ > eo 
Cwnv aiéviov’ dtepépeto de 0 Oyos TOU Kuplov bv SANS 49 

~ , \ - , \ , 

THs xwpas. of de ‘lovdaiot tapwéTtpuvay Tas ceBomevas 50 
a ‘ A A 7, ~ , 
yuvaikas Tas evoxymovas Kal TOUS TPwWTOUS THs TOAEWS 

4 ’ , \ ’ A \ van A , 

Kal emiyeipayv dwwynov emt Tov IlavAov cat BapvaBar, 

A > / >] § % \ cand e , b) ~ ¢ A 
kat e€€Barov avTous ato Tov Oplwy avTov. of € 51 
° , \ 4 ~ ~ b] ) t) A 
EKTLVAEAaMEVOL TOV KOVLOPTOY THY TOd@Y eT aUTOUS 
3 > 9 , er \ 9° A rn N 
HAOov eis ‘Ikovov, ot Te waOnTal erANpovYTO Xapas Kal 52 

/ ¢ , 
TVEULATOS AYLOV. 

? / A ’ >] / \ \ +) \ b) a ° A 

Eyeévero de ev Ikoviw Kata TO avTo eicedOew avrous 14 
5) ‘ ‘ Aay 5 , \ A p 
ag THY auvaywyny Tov ‘lovdaiwy Kat aAjoa ovTWS 
¢ a t b 5 , \ A 
wote tistevou ‘lovduiwy te kat EXAnvwv wodv 7AnO0s. 

e \ 9 U ) A pie 3 \ ee 
ot de amretOncavtes ‘lovdator emyyeipay Kat exakwoay 2 

A ‘ ~ ] ~ \ ~ , ~ ec \ A 
Tas Wuyas Tov eOvav kata Tov adeApov. tkavoy pev 3 
> , , as 2 \ Se , 
ovv xpovoy duTpifvay Tappyciafomevot emi TH KUpLO 


congregation as setting themselves unto life eternal ; for the context 
exhibits the worshippers as marshalling themselves into two opposing 
parties, one accepting, the other repudiating, the gift of eternal life 
through the grace of God in Christ. 

50. evoxqpovas] This adjective, like the cognate substantive and 
adverb, denotes good character and respectable life in the N. T., not 
worldly position. The converse is true of dox7juwr. 

l. kata T6 aitd] This phrase can only mean together (as rendered 
in the B. V.) in cases where stress is laid upon the identical action 
of two independent parties, e.g. in 3 Kings, iii. 18, where the whole 
point turns on the two mothers being in the same place and acting 
in the same way, so that it became difficult to distinguish them from 
one another. But the common action of Paul and Barnabas was a 
matter of course. «Kard 7é aird really marks the fact that they went 
into the synagogue at Iconium in the same way as at Antioch, in 
spite of their treatment by the Jews in the latter city. 

2. amrevOqioavtTes] This word denotes disobedience to the Spirit who 
spake in the apostles, not unbelief, as the B. V. renders it. 

ékakwoav] This verb denotes elsewhere in the N. T. bodily 
maltreatment, but here moral evil wrought on the heart, as in 
Ps. ev. (cvi.) 32. The Jews embittered the feelings of the Gentiles 
against the apostles and brethren. 

3. éml to kupiw] The B. V. interprets this clause as descriptive 
of the faith which gave the apostles this courage, and renders m the 
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qn ~ 4 Ps ~ r ’ nw fa 
TW mapTupOUVTL TH AOYH TIS XapiTos avTov, dLdovTt 
nn A , , A ~ ~ +] ~ 
onueia Kal Tepata yiverOa dia THY XELPWY aUTM. 
> ’ ‘ \ = BS , 4 e ee ‘ 
4ecxicOy de TO TARDOS THs TOAEWS, KaL OL MEV HOAY UY 
and , e \ 4 ad od] / 2 R90) / 
5 Tots lovdators of de suv TOs aTOTTOAOLS. we dE EYEVETO 
e A ~ i! ~ A ? , ‘ a y 
opun trav eOvav te Kat “lovdaiwy avy Tots apxovow 
9 ~ / A a ° / iz 
6auTov vBpica Kat ALGoBoAjcat avTovVs, cuvidovTes 
, , A / an , , A 
Katepuyov es Tas Toa THe Aveaovas AvoTpay Kat 
, \ ‘ , AP bah , > 
7 AépBnv kat Thy Tweptxwpoy, Kakel evaryyeAtCouevor Hoa. 
Ls oe] A 3 / ed , cad 
8 Kai tis avnp advvatos ev Avatpots Tots 
\ a F \ 5 ' ‘ o) A A 
mow exaOyto, ywAos ek KolALas pyNTPOS avTOU, OS 
=) , , io + an , 
g ovdeTOTE TepleTaTyceEV.  ovTos HKoveyv Tov IlavAou 
lad ‘ A 9 ! >] - A 904 lf la 
AaXouvTos’ Os aTevicas avTwW Kal lOwy OTL éxXEL TioTL 
Q ~~ > , ~ 5] , >] A A 
10 TOU GwOnva eirev meyardn gon ~AvarrnyOr ert Tovs 
, ’ a Avie WORE ’ er 
11 TO0as cov op0os’ Kat AaTO Kal TepleTTAaTEl. Ol TE 
+S ° Ul A > / ~ > ~ A A 
oxAot tdovTes 6 erroincev IlavAos erypay Thy pwvyy 
° ~ \ , O; \ c / 
avtov Aveaovuott DeyovTes i Oeot opowlevres 
o) , , X ‘Eee aan A 
12 avOpwros KatéByoay mpos nuas’ exadouy Te Tov Bap- 


Lord. But this would have been expressed by év, as in ix. 27, 28, 
Eph. vi. 20, 1 Thess. ii. 2. éi, on the contrary, when following 
verbs of speech (uttering, teaching, praising, etc.), constantly 
denotes in the N. T. the subject matter of discourse. Here it 
presents in like manner the subject of the apostles’ outspoken 
language. They spoke at Iconium of Christ in the same courageous 
spirit that they had manifested in the synagogue of Antioch. 

5. The intended assault on the apostles was frustrated by the 
timely warning which they received, enabling them to escape from 
the city before its execution. opui expresses in Ja. ili. 4 an impulse 
of the will, and here denotes an intention of enemies. The plot 
proceeded so far that the concurrence of the rulers had been 
obtained, but did not reach the point of actual execution. 

8. Aterpois] Here and in xvi. 2 the dative pl. is used, but in xiv. 
6 and xvi. 1 the accusative sing. Avorpav. 

10-12. The combination of the aorist and imperfect adds a graphic 
touch to the narrative. The cripple sprang up (4\aro) with a bound, 
and then continued to walk (epierare:) with restored vigour. The 
people lifted up their voices (érfpav) with a sudden outburst, and 
then went on to devise names for the two (éxdAour). 
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, , \ ‘ A e A ? \ be a > e 
vaBav Ata, rov de IlavXov ‘Epujy een avtos jv o 
, ~ , 4 A ~ \ =~ FS 
yyouuevos Tov NOyou. O TE lepevs Tou Atos TOV OYTOS 
\ ~ , £ A , ’ \ A A 
Tpo THS TOAEWS TAVPOUS KaL TTEMMATA ETL TOUS TVAW- 
af A Bok: 70 Ay + , 
vas eveykas ouy Tots OxAow OerXev Overy. akovoavTes 
A 5 , , 4 ~ , 
de of aroctov\o BapyaBas cai Lavdos, diappyéavtes 
Ss Ma e A ) ’ D) A x r 
Ta (uaTia éavTav eLerndnoay els TOV OXAOY, KpagovTeEs 
A rd Va , r r 3 A € a 
kat Aeyovtes “Avdpes, Ti TaVTA ToLlEiTE; KaL mets 
e - > \ (ete ” ? le Cue 
omotoTrabeis eomev vuiv GvOpwrol, evayyeArComevor vas 
9’ A / ~ , ° / ] A \ “~ 
aT TOUTWY THY “aTalwy éeTicTpEede emt Oeov CavTa 
OC ETTO[HCEN TON OYPANON Kal THN FAN Kal THN OdAaCCAN 
, > 2 Sie aA ? na , - 
Kal TTANTA TA EN AYTOIC’ OF EV TAis TAapwXNMEVaLS yeveais 
/ ’ ‘ / z - e A ° ox a= 
elacey TavTa Ta €0vn TopeverOat Tais odois avTaV 
, ” , , e ‘ by) ~ ] ~ 
KaLTOL OUVK GdpapTupov avtov adykey ayaloupyar, 
9 / C2 et A A A A / 
ovpavobev vuty veTous didovs Kat KaLpous KapTopopous, 
’ “ nn \ ? / ‘ , ¢€ A 
EUTITAWY Tpodys Kat evppocuvrys Tas Kapdlas vEOr. 
A cal / , Uf \ l4 Loe 
kat TavTa ANeyorTes mods KaTETAVTAaY TOUS OxAOUS TOU 
A / ° ra 5) nw A z) \ ? [,: 
pn Qvew avTots. EnAOav de ao ‘Avtioxetas 
3 d , > A A , A ‘4 A 
kat Ikoviov ‘lovdator, Kat meicavTes Tovs OxXovs Kal 
2 \ val A 7 an , U 
AGacavres tov IlavAov ecupoy &Ew THs TOEwWS, vomt- 
] \ if / A ~ ~ 
Covtes avtov TeOvynkévat. KuxAwodyTwy de TOV mabyToVv 
° Q , ‘ Aw 9 A , A Ox ? - 
avTov avactas elonOev eis THY TWOAW. Kal TH éTAUpLOY 


e€nOev suv To BapvaBa ets AépBynv. evayyedtrapevol 


4 , b] ' A , e A ¢ f 
TE THY TOALY ExelvnY Kat MaOnTEVTAYTES (KaVOUS UTETT pE- 
, | , x Din , A Cipeey! , 
Wav as thy Avotpav kai ets “Ikovov cai ets ’Avtioyxeray, 
) 7 4 XN “~ ~ ~ 
emiaTnpicovtes Tas Wuxas Tov wabyrov, TapaxadoovTes 
’ , ‘By x lf A ~ , A ~ 
EMMEVELY TH TITEL KaL OTL dia TOAAGY OAIWewr det nuas 





14. éavtdév] Some mss. read aurwy. 

15. omotorafeis denotes participation in all the sensations and 
affections of a common human nature, whether impressed from 
without or originating within. tov waraiwy, sc. dedy, as suggested 
by @eov (Gvra immediately following. The vain gods of the heathen 
are contrasted with the living God. 

19. *EwqA8av] This verb implies a vindictive pursuit on the track 
of the apostles by Jewish enemies, not casual visitors or traders, 
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b) A 5 4 , lal ~ , 
23 eloeAOety ets THY Bacieiay TOU Oeov. YelpoTomaavTes 
‘ ? a t f ul 
de avTois Kat’ exkAnolav tpecBuTépovs TpocevEamevor 
A ~ / ’ \ 23 t a] 
MeTa vntTeoy TwapeDevTO av’TOUS TH KUpi® els OV TeE- 
, N Is A , 9 
24 miorevkeicav. Kat dteAOovres tv Llicidiav FAOaY ets 
A , ‘ e , \ , 
25 Tyv IlaudvAtay, kat AaAjoavtes ev Iléepyyn tov Aoyov 
, oe] > bd / be] as ° , 9 
26 kaTeBbyocav ets “AttaXiav, Kaxeilev amémdevcay ets 
b , f s , ~ , val 
Avrioxeav, 0Oev joav rapadedouévor Ty XapiTe TOU 
a z) bia ee. 4 A» U 4 \ 
27 Beov eis TO épyov oO érAnpocay. Ilapayevouevor de 
A ‘4 4 ’ ! a , (4 ’ , 
Kal cuvayayovTes THY EKKAnoLaY avnyyeAAOV OTA ETOL- 
e ‘ ? + ERs A (v4 aS ra aS, 
yoev 0 Oeos peT avToV Kal OTL Hvot~ev Tos EOvEotY 
/, f , A , ? 2) , ‘ 
28 Oupav tictews.  deTpiBov de xXpovoyv ovK OAlyov auv 
Tos mabyrais. 


15 KAI TINE> KATEAOONTES azo ris lovdaias 
edldacKov Tovs adeApous OTe ’EKay un repitunOaTe TH 

a, ry , a If ~ , A 
2€0e Tw Mavoéws, ov dvvacbe cwOnva. yevomervns de 
Ul \ , ° ) / es / x lad 
oTacews Kat (yTnoews ovK oAvyns Tw IlavAw Kai To 
BapvaBa pos avtous éra€av avaBaivey IlavAov Kai 
BapvaBav cai twas aAXous €€ ai’tov TpOs TOUS aTro- 
aToAous Kat mpecPuTéepous ets “lepovcadnu Tept Tov 

3 GnTHMaTOS TOUTOU. . Oi pev ovv mpoTrepu- 


23. xeiporovqcavtes] This word indicates some form of popular 
election, as in 2 Cor. viii. 19, not a mere appointment by the 
apostles. Probably they presided at assemblies, and took the votes 
of the congregation as was done in the case of the election of 
Matthias and of the Seven. In later ecclesiastical Greek xexpo- 
rove is confounded with yerpoberety, lay hands on, but not in the N. T. 

25. év Ilépyyn] The reading of some mss., es tyv Ilepynv, would 
indicate that they preached at other cities also on the road to Perga. 

26. arémdevoav] See note on xxvii. 1. 

2. eracews} This word implies factious opposition to the teach- 
ing of Paul and Barnabas. 

ératav] A subject has to be supplied out of the preceding r. adeX- 
gots: the commission was given by the church in general. 

3. The imperfect tenses denote a deliberate progress through the 
cities, which allowed time to recount from beginning to end 
(exdinyovpevor) the story of the conversion of the Gentiles. 
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, e \ a *) Ul , , , 
pbevres UTO THs eKKAyoias OujpxovTO THY Te Powvixny 
‘ , > , A 3 A A ’ ~ 
Kal Lapapiayv EKONYOUMEVOL THY ETLOTPOPHY TwY eOvor, 

4 >) , \ , a rn , A 

KQ@l €7FOLOUY YapaYy meyarny Tact TOS aoeA ots. TAOa- 

, i . ) Z a7 b) \ ~ 
yevouevor de ets “lepocoAuma TrapedéxOnoay amo Tis 
° , A ~ % t \ ~ / 
eKKANT LAS Kal T@YV aTrooTONwy KQl TOMY mT peo BUTE pwr, 
nee g r 4 e a) \ b) , ? er AS . 
avnyyetrXay Te OTA O Oeos ETrOLnTEY MET AUTO. Eave- 

, ~ , A ~ e , ~ , 

OTHOAV 0€ TLVES TWVY ATO THS ALPETEWS TWV Papicaiwy 


/ / 7 a / >) \ 
TeTleTEvKOTES, AEyovTEs OTL Hel TEPLTEUVEW GaVTOUS : 


, a \ , I ¢ 
mTapayyéAXNew Te THpew Tov voxov Mavaews. 
, 7 ¢ 3 , A e 7 
LuvyjxXOncav Te of amocToAo Kat of mperPuTEpot 
3 lal \ -~ , , an \ 

(ety mept Tov Noyou Tovtov. IlLoAAjs de CyTHTEwWSs 
, oy \ , > \ > , oo 
yevouevns avactas Ilérpos eizevy rpos avtovs ~Avdpes 
=) , e a ? / of 9, ) ¢ oN 3 Ul ? 
adeApot, uuets ewictacOe OTL ah nuepov apxalwv ev 

c - ! / e N | rs / / 9 (<> 
uu e€eAeEato 0 Oeos dia ToU GTOMAaTOS MoU aKOoUTaL 
\ aS \ , n b) , A lal i 
Ta €Ovy Tov Noyoyv Tov evayyeNXiov Kal TisTEUTML, Kal 

€ , eae , ’ a ‘ \ a 
0 KapdLtoyvwaTns Oeos euapTupyoev avTois dous TO TYEUMA 
Se \ ‘ ¢ tad x 9f\ , atk e A 
TO aytov KaOas Kat nuiy, Kat ovOev dréxpivev MEeTAEU MOV 
A >) ~ oY , if ‘ 7 ) ~ 
Te Kal AUTOV, TH TioTe KADapicas Tas Kapdias aUTeP. 
an i) , , \ , ’ A \ =} A \ 
vuv ovv Ti mwepacere Tov Oedv, éewiOeivar Guyov emt Tov 

i ¢ lo ~ { V4 e / ~ +S 
Tpaxyrov Tov waOyT@y OV OUTE OL TATEPES HUwY OUTE 


4, per’ avtav] The success is ascribed to God, whose grace 
wrought with the apostles as his fellow-workers. 

6. rod Néyou refers to \éyorres in the previous verse. The question 
was that which had been raised by the sectarian party. 

7. ad’ hpepov] The Greeks used d7é to date past events, where 
we should use a or in. 

év tpiv] Rec. év juiy, which seems much more appropriate. I 
cannot understand the emphasis thrown on the words by their 
position before éehéEaro, and doubt whether they ought not to be 
connected with dpxaiwy. That can hardly be applied without quali- 
fication to so recent a period as the conversion of Cornelius when 
addressed to a congregation of Jewish Christians, for it would carry 
back their thoughts to the times of Moses, as in v. 21; whereas 
dpxatwy év tbuiv would point to early Christian days. 

8. KkapStoyveorns}] This term was used in the prayer of i. 24 : the 
language of that prayer was probably due to Peter. 

G 
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¢ Saks , ’ 5) ‘ x A , ae 
11 yueis isxvoapev Paoraca; adda dia THS XapLtTOS TOU 
, ° - / ~ 1 
kuptov “Incov mictevoueyv ocwOnvar Kal? ov Tpomov 
3 ° a -E Ud \ aA ‘ na ‘ +S 
12 KAKELVOL. aiynoev de wav to mARnOos, Kat HKOovVOV 
B , \ IL iN Kd ie WA ? e i) \ 
apvaBa cat IlavAov e€nyoupevwy doa éemoingev 0 Qeos 
rn A / ? a aS, ’ ee oS ‘ A 
13 oneia Kal TeEepaTa ev Tois eOvecty dc avT@yv. Mera de 
‘ va «) A 7 / ’ ’ , la 
TO atynoa avtovs amexpiOn ‘laxwBos Aéeywv * Avdpes 
u , ’ , , \ aos A 
14 adeApol, akovoaTe mov. Luuewv e€yyyncato Kaos 
~ ¢e \ 3 , e ’ ~ X ge 
mpatov 6 Qeos erecxerato NaPelv &€€ eOveav acy TH 
n , e] A \ / Lad / ~ 
15 OVOMATL GUTOU. Kal TOUTM TUUdwYOVaLY Ot AOYOL TeV 
~ \ / 
tpodytav, Kabws yeyparra. 
16 Mert& Tata ANACTPEYW 
Kal ANOIKOAOMHC® THN CKHNHN AayelA THN TIETIT@KYIAN 
Kal TA KATECTPAMMENA AYTAC ANOIKOAOMHCO 
Kal ANOPOWCW AYTHN, 
17 6TWC AN EKZHTHCWCIN Of KATAAOITION TON ANOPHTTWN 
TON KYPION, 
5 / \ wv > > a > / \ EA / 
Kal TTANTA TA EONH Eq OYC ETTIKEKAHTAI TO GNOMA MOY 
él! ayYToyc, 
/ 4 a a APO 28 9“ 
18 Aére: KYpioc TIOIMN TAYTA, yYwWoTA aT aLwvos. 
‘ 2] A ’ A c vad ° \ ~ a ~ 
19 duo eyw KplYW pn Tupevoxreiy Tois amo Tov eOvar 
re f. ° A \ , > ».§ ’ ~ >] al 
20 emisTpepovow emt Tov Oeov, adrAa emicTeiAa avTOIS 





15. tore] sc. Symeon. The prophets and he (it is said) agree in 
language. 

17. éb’ ods] The preposition combines the idea of motion with the 
verb, implying that the name of God has been carried to the Gentiles 
(i.e. by the Israelites dispersed amongst them), and-so invoked by 
them also. 

18. yvwora ar’ aidvos] Different mss. add rw dew, rw Kup, avtw.. 
The variety of these readings suggests that they are explanatory 
additions to the text: it is possible, however, to supply their place in 
rendering the clause without altering the Greek. Rec. adds mdvra 
Ta épya avrod after aidvos. 

On dr’ aidvos see iii. 21 and note. 

19. pi wapevoxAciv] Not to trouble by unnecessary interference 
beyond the restrictions mentioned in the next clause. 

20. émicretkar] When followed by an accusative, this verb 
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— ] & ~ ] , ~ ) / A a 
Tou améxecOa Tov ardioyymaTwY TOV EOwWAWY Kal TIS 
’ \ a \ a , . nA \ 
mopvelas Kal mvkTov Kat Tov atwatos’ Movons yap 
° A 2) / ‘ , A , b] »' 
ek yevewy apxXaiwy KaTa TOALY TOUS KNpVTTOYTAS aUTOY 
ld ) on rn X lad , 5 
éxer ev Tals cuvaywyais Kata wav caBbBaTtoy avayww- 
, , a+ tad ° I A 
OKOMEVOS. Tore éd0€e Tois atoaroAos Kat 
r , A er Si 9 , | / 
Trois wpecBuTepos cuv OAn TH eKKANoIAa exAeEauevous 
lj “ , ° , Sl a / 
avopas e€ avtav wéuyra ets Avtioxeay cvvy TH ILavdAw 
‘ r 9 , \ , a A 
kat BapvaBa, “lovday tov xaXovpevov BapoaBPav Kat 
' av e / > a 5) + r 
Lirav, avdpas yyoupévous ev Tois adeAdois, ypayraytes 
XN ‘\ ° out >) , A , 
dia yetpos avtev Ol amoaroAo Kat of tpecPuTEpor 
? A a ‘ A ] (4 \ , ‘ 
adeAgot Tois Kata thy AyTwyeay Kat Lvpiay Kat 
, oe] re a ° 2 an 9 A 
Katcxiav adeAdois tois e€ eOvev xalpev. Een 
5 , 4 \ ? eis ? Ud | FPL: , 
nKOVTamEV OTL Ties e& Uw eTapagav vuas AoYots 
) ’ \ \ aes @ ; , 
avackevatovTes Tas Yuyas Uuoyv ois ov dtecTeiAauela, 
a+ = CE fe , e \ > / + 
édo€ev nuiv yevouevois OmoOumadoy exrAeEapevors avdpas 
/ \ Gale \ an ? A va ’ 
qTéurar Tpos vuas avy Tois ayamntois nuov BapyvaBa 
\ , > , , \ \ Si AN 
kat IlavAw, avOperos Tapadedwxoot Tas Yruxas avTo@v 
x re a cS ~ ? ~ a 
UTEp TOU OvO“aTos Tou Kuplov jyuov Incov Xpicrov. 





denotes definite injunctions; but here, as in xxi. 25, Heb. xiii. 22, 
the mere writing of a letter, the purport of which is expressed by 
the accompanying genitive (comp. xxvii. 1). 

dducynpatev] This is a Hellenistic term used in Lxx. with refer- 
ence to food-pollution exclusively (Sir. xl. 29, Dan. i. 8, Mal. i. 7). 
Its meaning is illustrated by the equivalent expression e/dwhoditwr 
in v. 29. 

23. ypdpavres] Regular grammar calls for a dative case to agree 
with rots drooré\os ... in the previous verse: the nominative is used 
because the apostles ... were the real subject of the sentence. 

24, tives €& Hav] Rec. inserts éeOdvres after yudv. 

avackevatovres] This word (literally unfurnishing) is here applied 
figuratively to the unsettling of men’s souls by arbitrary require- 
ments, like circumcision and the Law. 

Rec. inserts \éyovres mepiréuvecOar Kal Typety Tov vouoy (not found in 
ancient Mss.) after Judy. Since dvacréANecOar requires an object of 
some kind, and déyous is incomplete without an adjectival clause, 
ots should be connected with Adyos as a dative of attraction. 
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’ nL 50 , ‘ ’ \ 5) ‘ ‘ 
27 aTecTaAKkapev ovv lovday kat LirAav, Kat avTous dia 
, >] 7 \ ° , By 4 & “ins / 
28 Noyou amayyéAXovTas Ta avTa. edoev yap TH TvEv- 
a 2,5 a \ / / cal 
MATL TH Gylw Kal nuiv pndev TAE€ov emriTIDecOa Vu 
’ A / ~ ’ , ° , ° 
29 Bapos mAny TovTwY Tov emavayKes, aTréxerAar eidwdo- 
A / A ~ A , é a 
OUTwy Kat aluatos Kal TvKTOV Kal Tropvelas’ e€ a 
~ A io ’ + 
dtaTypouvTes EavTous ev mpakeTe. ~Kppwcbe. 
A > od b) , \ 
30 Of per oby amoAvOevTes KaTnrOov eis “AvTioxXetay, Kat 
A an A | aa ° 
31 cuvayayovTes TO TARVOS erédwKay THY eTLETOANY ava- 
us \ Vg \ ee | ‘an , ? , 
32 yvovtes Ode é€xapycayv emt Ty TapaxAnoce. ‘lovdas Te 
A A * nm VA ‘\ , lad 
Kal DtAas, Kat avTot T popyr ar ovres, da AOou 7oAXNOU 
’ A . ‘ a hp ’ 4 ’ 
33 Tapexadecay Tovs adeAdovs Kal emwecTyplEay’ ToLN- 
\ / > , ° \ ~ 
cavTes 6€ xpovoy ameNVOnoay mer eElpnyns ato Tov 
>] A \ A >] U ~) , 
adeApwv Tpos Tovs atorTeAavTas auvToOUS. 
£ a A Vs ut 
35 IlatAos de cat BapvaBas diet piBov ev ’Avtioxeia dida- 


27. atayyé\Novtas] The present participle is used because the 
report accompanied the delivery of the letter, and in Greek letter 
writing the tenses were constantly adapted to the time of delivery 
instead of the date of writing. 

28. tav émavaykes] This phrase denotes the indispensable mini- 
mum which would allow the social communion of Jewish Christians 
with their Gentile brethren. dvayxaios is used similarly in classical 
Greek (Thue. i. 90). 

29. After mpdéere one MS. adds depomevar ev Tw aryiw MveUmaTL. 

30. amoAvbévtes] This verb meant originally to /et go, e.g. to release 
prisoners: it also denoted to send away, e.g. to divorce a wife, 
despatch a mission, break up an assembly. Paul and Barnabas, 
having received their answer, were at liberty to depart. So also 
Judas and Silas in v. 33. 

KkatqAGov] Rec. #\Pov. The journey to Antioch began with a 
descent to the coast at Caesarea. 

éréSwxav] This word denotes apparently the act of placing some- 
thing in the hands of another, whether by way of free gift or (as 
here) surrender of a trust. 

33. Gmroote(AavtTas aitots] Rec. diocrddous. 

34. Rec. inserts here édofev 6 r@ Lida émmetvac aitov. Some Mss. 
read avrovus for atrod, or add povos de Iovdas eropevdn. These readings 
evidently arose out of marginal comments suggested by Silas’ 
subsequent history. 
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A >] , ‘ A e (3 ~ 
GKovTEs Kal evayyeAlCouevor eTa Kal eTépwv TOY 
x , ‘al t 
Tov Noyoy Tov Kupiov. 


x > , ~ 
Mera dé twas yuépas eiev tpos BapvaBay LavAos 36 
3 
EmictpéWavres On émicxeWraueQa Tovs adedpous Kata 
, lad i) | ~ 
TOoAW Tacay év ais KaTynyyelAauey Tov AOyov TOU 
, “ + ye A ’ , 

Kupiov, Tas éxovow. BapvaBas de eBovAeTo cuyTapa- 37 
A A , lod 
AaBety Kat Tov lwavyy Tov kaXovuevoy Mapxov' IatAos 38 

\ , \ , ~ \ 

de n€lov, Tov atoctavTa am avTov aro IlauduAtas 
\ A r » \ 

kat pn cuveNOovra avtois eis TO épyov, my cur- 

Ld ~ ¢ 
TapatauBavey TovTov. eyéveTo de Tapokvanos WaTE 39 
a n | A 9 ? 7) , , ’ 
aToxwpicOnvat avTovs amt adAnXwr, Tov Te BapvaBay 

\ - 
mapadaBovra tov Mapxov exrAevoat eis Kuzpov. 
lan \ ~ ~ 
IlavAos de emireEauevos Lirdav eEnMev Tapadobes TH a0 
lé ~ / ¢ \ A , a , \ \ 
XapiTL TOU KUploV vTO THY adeAdwr, Ouj;PXETO OE THY 4x 
Lupiav kat tyy Kiruclay émiotnpi€wy tus éxxAnatas. 
Katnyrnoev de kat ets AépByy Kat ets 16 
A > = 
Avotpay. Kat tdov paOytns Tis fv éxet ovowate Tipmo- 
i e\ \ ) t a \ Apicy 
eos, vlos yuvatkos ‘lovdaias miatns Ttatpos de” EXAnvos, 


36. Rec. inserts nuav after adedqors. 

38. qélov] Paul claimed a right to object to the choice of Mark as 
minister on account of his previous desertion of the mission. 

atrootavta] The neutral term aroxwpjcas was applied in xiii. 13, 
to Mark’s departure: Paul here condemns it as an act of disloyalty 
to the mission; though not disloyalty to Christ, nor apostasy, as the 
word conveys elsewhere (comp. Luke viii. 13). 

39. twapofvopos] This word expresses generous enthusiasm in 
Heb. x. 24: the cognate verb denotes righteous indignation in xvii. 
16, and irritation of temper in | Cor. xiii. 5: the last is the force of 
the word here. There was a heated discussion; and as this re- 
vealed a permanent difference of views which threatened to mar the 
perfect harmony essential to common action, they determined to 
separate. 

1. Karqvtryocev] This word always in the Acts denotes arrival, 
either at some definite stage, or at the final goal of a journey. It 
includes in fact subsequent stoppage in a place as well as arrival. 
In like manner xardvrnua denotes a goal or a result. 
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ad b] - 3 \ oe >) 7 1 ae , ° 
2 Os éuapTupeito UTO Tov ev Avotpots. Kat Ikoviw adeX- 
pee la ») / ¢ las A ) ~ ’ . 
3 pov’ tovroy nOéAncev 0 LlatvAos avy avT@ e€eOew, 
A \ / e] A A A ) / A 
kat NaBwv mepieTeuev avtov dia Tovs ‘lovdaiovs Tous 
ia bd vad bd / / A ¢ ce 
ovTas é€v TOls TOTOLS eKElVYOLS, NOELTAY yap dTaVvTES OTE 
14 \ a ~ e A , 
4°EAAny 0 rarnp avtov umnpxev. “Qs de dieopevoyTo 


Tas ToAELS, TapEedidocay avTois puAaccew Ta OOyuaTa 


A Fi e A Sik ol] / x / 
Ta KEKpleva UTO TOV aTOTTOAWY Kal mpecBUTEpwY 
Fy bd / ‘ s ’ , 
5 twv ev ‘lepocodvpors. At pev ovv exkAnovat 
> la os. / A ? , ~ ) eel 
ecTEepeouvTO TH WiaTEL Kal éTepiccevoy TH upiOuw 
> / a \ A , A 4 
6xaQ’ yuépav. ArOov de thy Ppvyiay cat LVadatexny 
VA , A a ¢ / / a 
xopav, kwrvbevTes UTO TOU ayiov TvevwaTtos AaAyoat 
A , > a I 4 9 , \ A 4 , 
7 Tov Noyov &v tH Acia, eAOovTes de Kata THv Mvotay 
’ ' a) A / ~ A a 4 
évelpacov eis THv BiOuviay ropevOjvar Kat ovK eiacey 
5 \ \ A A; , \ \ ’ 
8 aitous TO trevua “Incov' wapeAOovTes de THv Muciay 
/ ° r U4 \ ce ‘ \ > 
gKateBycav eis Tpwada. Kat Opapa ola vuKTOS TH 
, ” > A , > e \ 4 
IlavAw of0y, avnp Maxeday tis iv extws Kal Tapa- 





5. pevodv] This particle marks the connexion of this introductory 
verse with the following verses (see App. on pév ofv). 

6. AvHdSov] Rec. reads AcedOdvres, omitting dé in v. 7. 

Tadatixiyv] Rec. inserts r7v, asin xviii. 23. That passage makes 
Phrygia and the Galatian country two distinct lands traversed in a 
single journey, and I accept accordingly the same distinction here 
also. pvyiav appears to be an adjective here in agreement with 
x#pav, though elsewhere a substantive (ii. 10, xviii. 23). 

kwAv0évtes| The intervention of the Spirit is here assigned as the 
motive which determined the apostles to travel across Phrygia and 
the Galatian region after completing their visitation of the churches. 
From this it may be gathered that it took place at the Pisidian 
Antioch, and that they were intending to proceed thence to Ephesus. 

7. kata tiv Mvoiav] The force of xara is illustrated by the 
subsequent narrative of Paul’s voyage (xxvii. 7). It is there said 
that the ship arrived off (kara) Cnidus, and ran past (kara) Salmone, 
z.e. reached a point in her course where those promontories lay 
directly on one side. In like manner the travellers towards Bithynia 
reached a point on their road where Mysia lay off the road to the 
left, and there a road struck off which skirted the southern border of 
Mysia, till near the coast it struck into the coast-road to Troas. 
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Be ’ A / ‘ 9 iF, 
kadwv avtoy Kat Aéeywv AaBas ets Makedoviay 
, ten - \ NO ok > ewan ) , 
BonOycov iui. ws d€ TO Spapa eidev, evOéws EgyTtn- 
> A ’ , id 
cauev e€e\Ociv eis Maxedoviay, ovvBiBalovtes dre 
, ¢ ~ ¢ ‘ 9 , 9 / 
moockexAnTar nuas o Oeos evayyeNicacOa avTous. 
? , oO ? \ Ui ‘ 9 / 9 
AvaxOevres otv ato Tpwados evOvdpomijoauev ets 
/ Pe A ’ , , re ’ A 
LanoOpakny, Ty de emiovon eis Néav IloAw, xaxeiOev 
2 / ’ 2 A , A , 
eg Pirimrous, iti eat TpweTy THs pepidos Make- 
, , , > “3 , vas 
dovias 7oXus, KoAwvia. Hyuev de ev Tavty Ty 
/ , £ , ’ = e / ~ 
moAe dtuTtpiPovTes nuépas Twas. TH TE NMEPA THY 
sf >) / na VE 4 + 
cabBarov ¢&j\Oouey Ew THs TANS Tapa ToTapov 
a 939 , \ > A ! ’ A 
ov evouifomey tpocevxny eivat, kat KaBicayTes éXadov- 
lad / , / ‘ b) , 
prev Tals cuveNPovoas yuvaki. Kal Tis yun ovomaTt 
, 7, / , , \ 
Avdia, ToppupoTHrts ToAEwS OvaTeipwv ceBomevn TOV 
4 x ® ¢ , A , , 
Oeov, iKovev, iis 0 KUpLos OujvolEey THY Kapdlav TpocTéxXew 
A , e \ / e A >] 4 
Tois_ Nadoupevors vo IlavAov. ws de éBartricOy Kat 
¢ ) eae , , , 

0 Oikos auTNs, Tapexadecev AeEyouca Ei KexpixaTé pe 
4 A , = > , . ‘ > ? 
TisTHY TH KuUpiw eivat, eiaeAOovTEs els TOY OiKOY jou 
, : A , la ’ , \ 
peveTe Kal TapePiacaTo Huas. Eyévero de 

, “A \ 4 U \ 
TOPEVOMEVOY UOV ELS THY TpOoTEVXNVY TalicKny TIE 





12. iris... ] Here, as often, js introduces an explanation: they 
stopped at Philippi because it was the first city in Macedonia they 
came to, and their mission was to Macedonia. Philippi was not the 
chief city (as in the B. V.), for the district capital was Amphipolis, 
and the capital of the province Thessalonica. Neapolis was not 
generally accounted Macedonian. jepidos can hardly be genuine: it 
is probably a corruption for some local name which has been lost, 
perhaps Iepidos, for Pieria was an ancient name for that part of 
Macedonia. 

13. tis wiAns...] Rec. rijs ré\ews. The gate is described by the 
qualifying clause rapa rorayuéy as the river-side gate. In Hellenistic 
Greek such clauses are appended after the substantive which they 
qualify. 

évopifowev mpocevxiv] Rec. évouifero mpocevxi. Greek usage 
hardly admits the consequent rendering of the verb in the B. V., 
was wont. 

14, qxovev] The imp. describes her as an habitual hearer. 
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éxovcay mvevpa TVOMva vray ho as ni; TLS épyaotay 
17 TOAANY Tapetxev T ols Kuplots aurhis pLavTEevomevn avTH 
kataxoAovVovca To IlavAw Kai juiv éxpafey Néyouca 
o c 0 a = a rae / > ae 
Otro of avOpwrot dovXAOL Tov Beov Tov VYbioroU ao, 
f / tA eg , - \ 
18 olTWes KaTayyédAOoVoW Uuly OOoY GwTNplas. TOUTO dE 
? \ ‘ / A A ~ 7 A 
érole €ml ToAAGS Huepas. dtamrovnPers de IlavAos Kat 
> , > , > , ’ 
emiaTpewas To mvevpate elmev LlapayyeAXw cor ev 
. 7 A ~ 9 me ee Pas Ante L: [975A 
ovopate Incov Xpictou e€eAOeiv an’ avtins’ Kat e€nOev 
’ ~ ~ oe > as \ € , =) a ec , ~ 
19 avtTy Ty wpa. “IdovTes de of KUpioe avTAs Ste e&nAOev 
¢ bd A ~ ? / 9 ~ ’ Z, A me 
4 €ATIS THS Epyacias avTay eTiAaBopevor Tov LLavAov 
A A , ec ’ A > A z A A 
kat Tov LiAay etAkvoay els THY ayopay emt TovS 
y A F >] A - n 
20 APXOVTAS, KaL TpoTayayovTes avTOVS TOs TTPATHYOLS 
> = y > , A ‘ 
eirav Ovro of avOpwrot extapaccovow uoyv THY 
/ ? - e ’ A / Elf 
21 TOAW ‘lovdaiot vrapxovTes, Kal KaTayyéAXNovew €On 
ay ? 4 ee / 2 at ne 3 , 
ad ou e€eotw nuw TapadéxecOa ovde roretv ‘Pwmators 
oO \ 4 e f ’ 4 ~ A 
22 OUGLY. Kal GuveTesTN O OXAOS KAT aU’ToY, Kal ot 
A / >] ~ A U id 
TTpaTnyol TeplpnEavTes avTov Ta iwatia eKédevoy 
/ 4 \ ’ , 2 a A 
23 paPdiev, modAas de émiOevTes avtois tAnyas €Badov 
) / id / ? ~ 
elg puAakiy, TapayyeAayTes TH OecnopvAakt arpadas 
- ) yo el r , \ + 
24 THpEely AUTOS OS TapayyeAlay ToLavTHY NaBwy éBarev 


16. mi€@wva] This term originated in the name of the mythical 
dragon said to haunt the recesses of Parnassus and to inspire the 
delirious utterances of the Pythia: it was extended to all cases of 
supposed possession, where human beings were made the vehicles of 
a By, indwelling spirits. 

épyactav mapetxev] The masters drove a profitable trade in divin- 
ation ; and the slave girl procured them much employment by her 
eae meal cries, which they interpreted, as the priests at Delphi did 
those of the Pythia, as inspired. 

18. The combination of é&e\@etv with dé, which the author con- 
stantly resorts to in the third gospel when describing the cure of 
demoniacs, states the process with medical accuracy. It was not 
enough for the evil spirit to come out of his victim: he must also 
depart, lest after a time he should return. The language condenses 
into one clause the twofold command of Mark ix. 25, Come out of 
him and enter no more into him. 





Pe  ————— 
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9 A ©, A ’ , A A ‘ 0 

quTous ¢l¢ Thy ecwréepav duAaKkny Kal ToOVS ToOCAas 
, ? ~ , A ti A \ \ 
yoparicato avTov ets TO EvAov. Kata de To peco- 25 
/ Oe: A / , ve A 
vuxtiov IlavAos xcat LirAas Tpowevyopevot UVuvouy Tov 
, ’ ~ A >] ~ € / oe A \ 
Beov, erynxpowyto de avTav of déopior’ advw dE TET MOS 26 
> , / v ~ A , ay ry 
eyeveTo péeyas wate cadevOjqvar Ta Oewerta Tov deo- 
, , \ na / fy 
aTtnplov, yvewxOncay de Tapaxpyua at Ovpar raca, 

‘ ’ A Ve te a4 \ , € 

Kal TavTwy Ta decua aveOn. e€uTvos de yevosevos 0 27 
/ A A ] , XN , ~ nw 
decnogpura€ Kal iowy avewypuevas Tas Bupas THs puAaKns 
A , S 4 P) a , 
TTUTAMEVOS THY paxalpay HuEedrev EavTOV avaLpEly, VOMAL- 
/ A , ) A Sa 
Cov exredevyevar Tous decpious. epwvycey de ILavAog 28 
, he , \ ’ fs , 
peyaryn dwvy Aéeywv Mydev wpaéys ceavtw Kakoyr, 
Wd , bd ? , cee. A ~ 9 , 
dmavrTes yap ecpev evOade. aitnoas de POTa ELoETTN- 29 
A if , , 1B / 
Onoev, Kal &YTPOMosS yevouevos TpoceTecey TH LlavAw 

A Ul A \ ° A > / , 

kat Lira, Kat Tpoayaywv avtous &€m edn Kupiot, Te 30 
a - 4 an e A > , 36% 
pe det Tovey Wa co0@; of de etray Lliactevcoy emi 31 

A , ? - ‘ , \ we BaD 
tov Kupiov ‘Incovy, cat ocwOnon ov Kat Oo oikos cov. 

x bd , 3 “hs \ la n A ~ r 
kat ehaAyocay avtw Tov Aoyoy Tov Geou avy Tact Tots 32 
’ La ~aN ? i: \ A 3 \ ° b] , 
ey TH OlKia avTov. Kat TapataBwv avTous ev eKEy 33 

“- o ~ A aS >) A ~ A A 
Ty @pa THs vuKTOs éAOoVTEY aTO TeV TANYwWY, Kal 
. , | A > a 2 = 
eBarticOn avtos Kal of avTov dmaytes Tapaxpnea, 

3 7 3 A 7 \ > / , 
avayayov Te avTous es TOY oikoy TapéOnKey TpaTe Cay, 34 

2 , A A ™~ SS ¢ v, 

Kal yyaAdXacato Tavotkel TeTIoTEVKWS TH Dew. “Hyuépas 35 

A , °’ lA ‘ \ / 
de yevouerns amtéotetday of cTpaTHYyoL Tovs padovxous 

/ 2 / A ° , oe] 
Neyovtes AmoAvcov Tous avOpwrous éxelvous. amijy- 36 

\ e / A , A % a 
yetdev de 0 decuodvAa€ Tous Noyous zpos Tov IlavXoyr, 

31. *Incotv] Rec. adds Xpicrov. 

Kvptov] The jailor had used the word xi’jpo as a title of courtesy 
to the apostles: they take up the term in a higher sense, and point 
to the one true Lord who alone could save, theirs and his. 

34. wemurtevkas] This perfect participle must not be confounded 
(as in the B. V.) with an aorist participle as if it related his con- 
version. After the previous mention of baptism this would be 
misplaced and superfluous. The participle is coupled to 7yadX\cdcaro, 


stating the ground of his exultation, viz. that he had believed in 
Christ. 
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v4 ? / € Vs er ° ~ zs lal 
ote Améoradrkay of otpatnyyo wa amodvOyTe viv 
> \ ‘a lé 
37 ovv e€eAOovtes TopevecOe ev etpnvy. oO de IlavAos epy 
\ la , 4 , 
mpos avtous Acipavtes nuas dnmocia axkaTaKpitous 
> , ¢ , € , 7 y) Wee, 
avOpwrrous, “Pwuaiovs vrapxovtas, €Badov eis puAaKny 
A “~ I¢ c | Geo ’ Li 5 LA o) ‘ 
kat vuv AdOpa yuas exBarrovow; ov yap, adda 
b , 9 \ Ce G , b) , . 
38 eADovTes avToL yuas e€ayayéeTwoav. amiyyeday de 
a re ¢ lad A lal ; 
Tois oTpaTyyois of paScovxo. Ta piyyaTa TavTa 
’ / A >] / vA e att be) A 
39 epoPiOycav de akovoavtes Ott Pomatot eto, Kat 
, / , ’ / A a ; /, y i 
e\Oovtes Tapexaderay avTous, Kal e€a’yayovTes npeTwv 
) val we] \ ~ / ° ie ‘ ° \ la 
4oamreNOciy amo THs moAews. e€eAOovTes de amo TIS 
a ee A A / \ > , 
gurakns elonAOov pos thy Avdiay, Kat tOovTes mape- 
’ A \ ‘ — 
KaNecay Tous adeXpous Kat €&fdOav. 
4 \ , 
17 Acodevcavtes de Thy Auditory Kat Thy “A7rodAXwviay 
= 5 ’ wd = ‘ ee f 
7AOov eis Deraadrovikny, O7ov Av cuvaywyn Tov lLovdatiwr. 
‘ o\ .! u - = / (a \ b) A A 
2KaTa de TO etwos TH LlavAw etonAOev Tpos avTous Kat 
9 4 us / ,  : ce 5 A ~ lal 
emt caPPaTa Tplia dteAcEaTo avTois ato THY ypaper, 
f \ A - 
3 dLavolywy Kat TapaTiOéuevos OTL TOV XpLaTOY edt TABeEty 
A ~ ’ ~ i 
KA AVATTHVAL EK VEKPWV, KAL OTL OVTOS ETTLY O XpLETOS, 
es) a el 2 \ , Css , 95 7, oA 
40 Incovs ov éyw kaTayyéAAw vu. Kal TWes E€ aUTOY 
2) / \ , a / ‘ ies 
ereiaOncay Kat tpocexAnpwOncay to IlavAw Kai To 
~ ¢ a p.| “A 
Lira, Tov Te ceBouevov EAAjvov 7AHVOs Tod YUVaLK@V 
A , p) ~ 7 , \ Bind, = 
5 Te TOV TPWTwY OUK OALya. LZnrwocayTes de of lovdatot 
N , ~ ” \ 4 
Kul TpoTAaBouevot TOV AyOpaiwy avdpas TIWas TOVYNnpOUS 
\ \ A 
Kal OxAoTOUjcavTes EOopuBouy THY TOALY, Kal éTLETAVTES 


4, mporekAnpoe0yncav] Some men joined themselves to the apostles 
as partners in their Christian inheritance, and cast in their lot with 
them. So in Eph. i. 11, éxAnpw6nuev seems to denote ovtaining a 
portion in Christ, the aorist passive having the force of the middle 
voice. The B. V. consorted conveys an impression of outward 
association only. 

5. ot Iovdator.] This term denotes here, as elsewhere, the party 
opposed to the gospel; not all the Jews, for some believed. Rec. 
inserts dmefotvres, which was probably added to mark the division 
of opinion. 
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ia Swe 4 é] Ud 4 ° 4! - s \ 
tm otkia lacovos efijrouy avtovs mpoayayev eis Tov 
a : \ , \ Tafa ia y TT , 
Onmov’ un evpovtes de avTous éovpov lacova Kai Twas 
7 9 \ ’ - | \ “ A f A 
adeApous emt Tous ToATapxas, Bowvres OTe Ol Thy 
’ , > a Secs , , 
OlKoUMEeVnY avacTaTwcayTes oUTOL Kat evOade Tapect, 
yt , a Fee J A @ , ’ , A 
os uTodedekTat lacwv Kal ovUTOL TayTeEs aTrévayTL THY 
| 4 , , , 4 / 
doypnatwv Kaicapos tpaccovet, Baci\éa erepoy éyor- 
io) ? lan ’ , \ % 4 A A 
tes eivat ‘Inocovv. erapagav de Tov GxAov Kat Tous 
fs 3 / cat \ , \ \ 
ToAiTapXas axovovTas TavTa, Kat AaPovTes TO tkavoy 
‘ 5 / A ~ a 3 / b] , 
mapa Tov ‘lacovos Kat Tov oLtToY aTéeAVTAY avUTOUS. 
\ ) 4 9 / \ \ ’ , 
Of de adeAgot evOéws dia vuKros é€émeu way 
, nan A \ , ’ / f 
tov te IlavXov Kat Tov XtrXay ets Béporay, otrives Tapa- 
, > \ \ A ) ’ Sse * 
yevouevoe eis THY cuvaywyny tev ‘lovdaiwy amyecay 
a NS r! / A“ ? U y 
oUTOL de Hoa evyeverTEepoe TOV ev Oeaooadoviky, OiTLVES 
’ / ‘ , “ , , \ > 
ede€avTo Tov Noyov pera Tacns TpoOuuias, TO Kad 
¢ / ) / A \ 5 Vd ~ e 
HEPA aVvaKplwovTEs Tas ypapas el ExOL TaVTA OUTS. 
4 \ = 9s Yen whey, \ A e 
moot Mev ovV €€ avToOV ériaTevoay, Kat Tov  EXAn- 
, ~ ~ b] ts A = ~ >] 3 / 
Viowy YUVaLK@Y TOV EvTXH/LOVwWY Kal avdp@Y oUK OALyoL. 
e \ aS € 9 \ lan Ul ) lad 4 
Qs de @yvwoay of aro THs Oerocarovixns ‘lovdator rt 
A 9 > B / aN ¢ bs! ~ uf aN ¢ x / 
kat ev TH Bepoia xatnyyeAn vro Tov IlavAou o Xoyos 
an ~ Ss 3 a“ , A saat 
tov Qeov, 7\Oov Kakel cadevovTes Kal TapaccovTes 
\ + “27 ‘ , \ a 9 AE 
Tous OxAous. evOéws de TOTe Tov IlavAo e€aTrécTELday 





6. mwodttdpxas] This term appears in a local inscription of sub- 
sequent date as the official designation of the city magistrates at 
Thessalonica. 

10. Sua vuKrds] Rec. dud ris vuxrds. This would specify the next 
night as the date. 

amyjecav can only mean went away, and the indefinite oltwes can 
only refer to the party of Thessalonian Christians who conducted 
Paul and Silas to Berea. These, after leaving them with the Jewish 
congregation, returned home, as the best means of baffling pursuit. 
éxréumew here denotes personal escort like mporéurew, cvvaywyhv 
the congregation, designated in v. 11 as ofrox. 

11. ottwes ...] They were more noble than the Jews of Thessa- 
lonica, in that they received the word. 

12. edoxnpovwv] See note on xiii. 50. 
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2) A / e > A A , ie. 
ot adeApot Topever Oat we emt THv Oadaccay’ vrémeway 
A / A ¢ / > a ¢ \ , 
15 7T€ 0 Te Liras kat 6 Timoeos exei. of dé KaOicravovTes 
‘ la / ? A \ / ‘ 
tov IlavAov yayov éws “AOnvaev, cat NaBdovtes évroAHv 
\ \ , A \ / cd e , 
mpos Tov Lirav cat Tov Tiywobeoy va ws Taxiora 
+ \ Daeg 9s! 
EAOwawv pos avTov éEjecay. 
) \ a 3 > td A a 
16 Hy de raic ’AOnvais exdexouevov avtovs Tov IlavXou, 
Id \ ~ la ’ “~ la 
TapwEVveTO TO TveVyMAa avTOU ev avT@ OEwpovrTos 
’ > \ , i 4 > > oe 
17 KaTELOwWAOY ovTaY THY TOALW. OLleAeyeTO MeV OUV eV TH 
Fe Avs 32 , A A , » WP na 
cwaywyn Tois lovdaiow Kat Tois ceBouevors Kal ev TH 
’ “A i (ea ¢ / \ A 4 
ayopa KATA TAaTaY nuEpav TPOS TOVs TapaTVyXavoYTas. 
\ A A ~ ) t \ “~ 
18 twes de kat Tov Eikovpiwy cat Xtwoxov gidocogdwv 
/ 2 Re U cA : , e 
auveBadrAov avTo@, Kal twee éXeyoy Ti dv BérXa O 
/ o / ¢€ 2 —s i / 
amepuorNoyos ovros eye; of d€ Fevwv daimoviov 


14. as] The preponderance of ms. authority in favour of éws is 
not enough to justify its adoption here. For they differ only by a 
letter, and the occurrence of €ws just below might well have led to 
its insertion here by mistake of the transcriber. Internal probability 
is overwhelming on the side of ws. For éml rv Od\acoay marks the 


sea as their destination, real or pretended, and could not, when - 


coupled with éws, become = éws 77s Oakdoons and express their arrival 
so far on their way. Again, the escort accompanied Paul all the 
way to Athens, and the word #yayov seems to imply a land journey. 
Besides, the route by sea was full of risk, as the Thessalonians were 
sure to watch the seaports; while the Thessalian roads were 
absolutely safe if the fugitives moved swiftly and secretly before 
the pursuers got on their track, which was prevented by the 
pretended start towards the sea. 

15. kaiordavovtes] The conduct of the flight was entrusted to 
the management of the escort. The compound droxa@icrdvew occurs 
in i. 6. 

16. tmapwtivero] See note on xv. 39. 

18. omeppordyos] This is a figurative term derived from the 
habits of birds. As they pick up stray seeds for food, so the idlers 
of the marketplace who picked up a living by casual work and 
haunted the streets for a chance gift or meal, like the Roman 
parasite, were called omepywodéyo. In like manner philosophers 
expressed their contempt for mere dabblers in philosophy, who had 
picked up scraps of popular knowledge without regular scientific 
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a \ > aT uch Sees - \ \ ele 
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ev @ emeyéeypatto AT NOZXTO OEQ. 6 ody wyvootrres 





training, by calling them o7mepuodiya. The touch of intellectual 
scorn conveyed by it corresponds to the disdainful language of the 
scribes in regard to Jesus. 

19. Avvépe0a] This word has a sarcastic force: is it possible for 
us (they say) to understand this new creed of yours? 

20. EeviLovra] The B. V. renders this strange, but it really means 
bewildering, as also in 1 Pet. iv. 4, 12, in Polybius, and elsewhere. 

21. nixatpovv] The meaning of this verb in Mark vi. 31, and 
1 Cor. xvi. 12, is to have leisure; and tjuépa evxarpos in Mark vi. 2] 
means a public holiday. I see no reason to depart from this ren- 
dering here. It is remarked that the busy curiosity of the Athenians 
left them no leisure for the truest and deepest interests of life. 
Even in nobler days their orators had accused them of sacrificing 
action to love of talk. 

22. deordaiuwv is a neutral term, taking its colour from the spirit 
of the writer and the context. It is applied by Polybius, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Josephus as conveying praise for a religious spirit, by 
Theophrastus and Plutarch in censure of superstition. The former 
is evidently its meaning in xxv. 19, for Festus is there addressing 
king Agrippa in reference to his own religion. Here also the apostle 
welcomes the imperfect proof of a religious temper which the altar 
afforded. 

23. The inscription ’Ayvworw Seg gave no suggestion in itself of the 
unity of God, it merely added an unknown god to the list of Greek 
deities. Paul found it as he went about the city inspecting the 
objects of their worship (ceBdopara). 

8 otv... todto] Rec. bv ofv... rojrov. The neuter given in the 
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~ A 
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aj \ ¢ \ lf Ud yf \ ° 
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A - 3 7 ‘ \ Oo" 
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/ lat 9 , e \ ¢ \ \ ~ ° , 
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r ° , ~ a tal 
3h TOs avO pwrrots TAVTAS TWAVTAXKOVU METAVOELY, Kaoru 
éoTycev nuepav ev 7 méeANEL KPINEIN THN OIKOYMENHN EN 
original text is more appropriate ; for the Athenians were rendering 
ignorant homage to the divine nature (76 @etov), but were not wor- 
shipping the one God. The accompanying participle dyvootvres 
combines with evceBetre to govern the accusative. 

26. e& évos] Rec. adds atuaros. The substantive really understood 
is father, the idea of offspring being implied by é& (comp. Heb. ii. 11, 
a3. 12), 

27. cLdpa ye] The particle expresses a very real intention of God’s 
providence that the heathen should feel after and find God (comp. 
viii. 22); while the optative points to the fact that this intention 
had not yet been realized. 

28. Aratus, a Cilician poet of the third century B.c. wrote in the 
Phaenomena, rdvrn 6¢ Avés kexpnueba mavres, Tod yap Kal yévos éopeév. 
Cleanthes also wrote in the hymn to Zeus, é« cod yap yévos éopév. 

30. pév ov] A contrast is here drawn between God’s dealings in 
past times of ignorance, in which he overlooked sin, and his present 


summons to repentance. (On the omission of dé see App. on pév ody.) 
31. The aorists éornoevy and dpicev are here correctly rendered by 
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- 5) \ , aN \ Ir > 
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the English perfect, as they refer to the eternal counsel of God in an 
indefinite past. 

3. Apyatovto] Rec. ypydfero. The singular has probably found 
its way into the text on account of the singular éuevev preceding. 

5. ovvelxero TO Adyw] Rec. changes Adyw into mvevuart. The 
ancient text gives excellent sense, describing how the relief of the 
apostle from the heavy strain of daily labour enabled him more 
thoroughly to devote himself to the preaching of the word. cuvéxyeo Oat 
is applied to imprisonment, to sickness, or to moral constraint of any 
kind, like the engrossing duties of the ministry. 

Stapaptupdpevos] The opposition of the Jews called forth the 
protests of the apostle. 
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7. Turtov] Some mss. omit this or change it into Tirov. Perhaps 
it arose out of ovowaruovorov in transcription, owing to the accumula- 
tion of the same vowels. 

9. 8’ opdparos] dia describes the circumstances under which the 
Lord spake to Paul, viz. in the course of a vision. 

10. tod kakécar] This genitive indicates the ultimate object of 
the subsequent trial. The malicious design was formed, but God 
frustrated its execution. 

12. kateréotyocav] card does not mean against, as rendered in the 
B. V.; if so, it would govern the genitive: it really expresses the 
culmination of the Jewish hostility in a set assault. émréorncay 
governs the dative. 

17. wavtes] Rec. adds oi “E\Anves, which is a correct comment on 
the text, for it was of course a Gentile mob who laid hold on the 
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Jewish leader: other mss. have ou Iovdaco., confounding this Sosthenes 
with the Christian mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 1. 

19. karhvTnocav] Rec. xatjvrnce. The singular verbs efyev and 
karéNurrev in the immediate context probably suggested the alteration. 

21. Rec. inserts Ae? ue mdvTws Thy édprnyv Thy epxouevnv ocjoae eis 
“Tepocd\uua before raékuv. It was probably added to explain why the 
visit to Jerusalem was so urgent at this time; but the real motive 
has been already stated in v. 18: it was to consummate a vow. 
This was usually done on occasion of the feasts ; but as Paul’s object 
was to satisfy the Church, and he had reasons for avoiding publicity, 
he may have avoided the feasts. The passover is the only feast 
reconcilable with chronology. 

24. Néytos conveys the idea of learning, as in Herodotus, Philo, 
and Josephus, duvards of eloquence. 

25. tS mvetpatr] The literal meaning is burning with the Spirit : 
the previous clause exhibited his learning, this marks the secret of 
his power. 
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27. Instead of Bovdouévou ... adrév, one ancient Ms. reads ev de TH 
Edecw emidnuouvtes tives KopivOioc Kat akovgayres avtou mapexadouy 
OvehOey ouy avTots Els THY TaTpLOa avTwWY* GuUYyKaTavevoayTos Se avTOU oL 
Edectot eypaway ros ev KopwOw wabynras orws arodeEwvrat Tov avdpa. 

tpotpepapevor] The middle voice is used because the encourage- 
ment proceeded from Aquila, Priscilla, and perhaps other members 
of the Corinthian church. 

28. Siakarndéyxero] The two prepositions lay stress on the 
thoroughness with which he argued out the whole question. 

1. Instead of Eyévero ... elw& re, one ancient MS. reads OeXovros de 
Tou IlavAov kata Tv Lovav BovdAnv mopeverOar evs Lepoooduma evTrEv aUTW TO 
TVEvUA UToaTpEeperv es THY Aciay’ diehOwv de Ta aywrepiKa MEpN EPXETAL 
ets Edecov kat evpwv Tivas wadnras ectrev. 

Ta avwtepika] The land route through the interior of Asia Minor 
is specified by way of distinction from the sea route which he had 
before pursued on his way from Ephesus to Jerusalem. 

4, tva muoredvowowv] The final object of John’s mission was to lead 
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men on to faith in the coming Messiah: the B. V. should (= ought 
to) believe presents faith in Jesus as the purport of his teaching. 

8. mept] Rec., with some MSS., Ta 7repl. 

9. qrel8ovv] The charge here made is disobedience to God’s 
commands, not disbelief, as in the B. V. 

atrootas] This word expresses, not merely departure, but per- 
manent secession from the synagogue. At the end of this verse one 
ancient Ms. adds azo wpas € ews Sexarns. 

12. covddpra 4 opxivOia] The Latin originals explain their own 
meaning: sudarium was a napkin or towel for personal use, sem- 
cinctiwm an apron, covering the front of the body only. 

13. “Opxi{w] Rec. dpxifouev. The previous mention of exorcists in 
general as adopting this practice has suggested the plural. 
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4 A ’ , 

TO mrvevjea TO Tovnpov eivev avtois Tov pev Incouv 
_* 4 , ) , 

ywookw kat Tov IlavXov éricramat, buets dé Tives éoTe ; 

\ b] , € + So ang b] A ’ ao 3s A 

16 kat epadouevos 0 avOpwros ém avTous ev ® nv TO 

a) A 4A , ° , / 
TVEULA TO TOVNPOVY KaTakuUplevoas appoTepwy iaxuceEV 
>) nn ti A 4 , 
KAT QUT@Y, OTE ‘YyuULVOUS Kal TeTPAVLATLEMEVOUS 
’ nw ’ ”~ / >) , ps A 3 , 

17 expuyelv €K TOV OlKOUV EKELVOU. TOUTO OE eYEevETO YVO- 
A a | , | ud‘) rn ~ 
otov macw lovdaios te cat “EXXnow Tois KaTouovot 
A A 4 ’ Y , ’ 4 , > , 
thy “Kdecov, cat erémecey poBos emi raytas avTous, 

A ° ‘4 A a+ ~ , 5 ”~ , 
18 kal EeueyaduveTo TO Ovos.a Tov Kupiov Iycov. moddXoi 
A , ’ , 4 
TE TOV TETITTEVKOTWY pXOVTO e€oMoAOYoUmEVOL. Kal 
5 , x , ’) ~ e 4 4 ~ 
19 uvayyeAXovTes Tas pages avT@y. tkavol de TOY 
‘ , f. , XN , 
Ta Teplepya mpagavTwy auvevéycayvtes tas BiBXous 
, at , i \ s 
KQATEKQLOV evwWTLOY TayTwY kat ouvelidicay Tas 
4 Sam A a b) ’ , , 
20 TYAS = aUTOV Kal evpoY apyvplou pupladas TevTe. 
‘ , ~ Ul e / la A 
Otrws Kata Kpatros Tov Kupiov 6 Adyos nv€avey Kal 
VA 
1X UEP. 


15. éricrawat does not denote the same personal acquaintance as 
ywooxw. The language discriminates between knowledge about Paul, 
as about any historical personage, and knowledge of Jesus in his 
own person. 

16. apdotépwv] Rec. airév. This is an unnecessary correction. 
Two of the seven brethren only were present, it seems. 

18. The B. V. interprets this verse as recording the confession of 
many professing Christians that they had been hitherto practising as 
exorcists. This is at once improbable in itself and inconsistent with 
the Greek text, for dvayyé\Novtes denotes report of what they had 
seen, not confession of what they had done: the addition of atrdv to 
Tas mpdgées points to the deeds of the exorcists, whose present action 
evinced the salutary effect produced by the recent event: é£ojuoXoyov- 
uevot, being used absolutely without duaprias or raparrmpuara or the 
like following, denotes thanksgiving to God for this manifestation of 
his goodness and power. 

20. tod kuplov 6 Adyos] Rec. 6 Adyos Toh Kupiov. But the expression 
kata Kpdros Tov Kuptov, by might of the Lord, is full of meaning after 
the preceding account of the dismay struck into the adversaries of 
Christ. 
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Q> AE EIIAHPOQOH ata: €Oero 6 IlatXos ev To 


, A A , \ , , 
mvevpartt dueAOwy tTyv Maxedoviay cat’ Axatav ropever Oat 
2 ? , ° 4 (v4 ‘ \ , ’ a 
eis “lepocoAupa, eirwv oTt Mera to yeverOar me Exel 
. A RRs , | “ ) , A x: ‘ 
det pe kat Pouny ideiv. amrooreiAas doe ets THv Make- 
, 4 ~ , °’ Ee , all 7 
doviay dvo Tay StaxovovyTwv avT@, Timo8cor Kat” Epacror, 
9 \ ] , v A b] , 
avTos éméaxev xpovov eis THv 'Actav. 
’E , A 4 X A 5 - ’ ) 2 , 
yeveTo O€ KATA TOV KaLpoy exEelvoy TAapaxos oUK OALYOS 
% \ ~ e la , teal 2 
mept THs odov. Anuyntpios yap Tis ovo“aTt, apyupo- 
‘a “ A ? - , A 
KOTOS, ToLlwy vaous apyupous ’Aptéutdos TapelxeTo Tots 
, ° ° | , ¢ , A 
TexviTas ovK OAlyny epyaciav, ovs cuvaBpoicas Kat 
A Aes a > ’ > a 2 
Tous TEpt Ta TOLAUTA EpyaTtas etrev ”Avdpes, erictacbe 
v ° Ie ~ ¥ >] , A b] , A 
OTL €K TAUTNS TIS Epyacias 4 evTOpla Huly EoTiV, Kal 
(a) a Ls eae) , 4 b] , ? Us e] ‘ \ 
EWPELTE KAL aKOVETE OTL OV wovoy K@ecouv adda oKXEdoV 
’ ~ ) , e la i ’ , 
maons THs “Acias o IlavAos ovTos Teicas meTerTNTEV 
e ‘ aS , 4 ey] SN A € ‘ vod 
ikavov OxAov, Aéywy OTL ovK elotv Oeot of Sia KXELpwY 
, | , ‘ la , C \ , 
ylvomevol. OU movoy d€ TOUVTO KLVOUVEVEL HUY TO MEpOS 
) 9 \ > cr ’ ‘ A \ ~ ’ ~~ 
eis ameAeymov eAOeiv, ad\Aa Kal TO THS meyadns Deas 
’ , ‘ 1\ A / \ 
Apréusdos fepov eis ov0ev NoyicOjvar, pwérArev TE Kat 
- a (4 2s GY e ¢2°2 U 
Kka0apeic Oa THs pmeyadeoTyTOs auvTis, iv OAn 4 Acia 
A , , ° / \ N / 
Kal. olkoumevn GéGeTa. akovoavTes de Kai ‘yevomevot 
Qe , , Y 
mAnpes Oumov éxpafov Aéyovtes Meyarn 7 "Aprems 
? la AyD , e , ~ / ? 4 
Edeciwv. kat erAjoOn 4 Tors THS TVYXVTEWS, WPUNTAV 
¢ \ x! ‘ , ’ a A 
Te ouoOvmadoy ets TO OeaTpov cvvapTacaytes Laioy Kat 
? , , , UA 
Apictapxov Maxedovas, cuvexdjmovs ILavAov. LLavdAou 


22. eis tiv’ Aclav] The B. V. in Asia would be expressed by €v 
7 Acta. Paul lingered awhile to complete his work in Asia: eis 
denotes the object for which he stayed. 

24, wapelxero ... épy.] The difference from zapetxev in xvi. 16 is 
significant: that passage speaks of a slave girl finding work for her 
masters, this of a master-workman finding work for himself and his 
fellow-craftsmen in their joint employment; hence the use of the 
middle voice. 

28. After duuod one ancient Ms. adds dpaportes evs To aunpodor. 

29. cvvapracavres] Hurrying them off to the theatre, to render 
account there of the new creed (comp. vi. 12). 
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A / z4 rad 5 ‘ ~ : | 7 >] ! ¢ 
de BovAopevov etoeAOety ets TOV Onmov OUK ElwY AUTOY OF 
pe \ ry ‘ A. 9 A ” 7 A ’ 
31 maOnrai’ Twes de kat Tov Aciapxoy, bvTes avT@ idol, 
, \ ed s,) , 4 cS e \ 
TeuwavTes Tpos avTov TapexadXouy uy dovvat eavToV 
2 \ 4 + \ a. ey ” > ‘ 
32 ets TO OéaTpov. aAdot pev odv GAXO TL expalor, Hy yao 
cr 2 Ud , A € 4 ’ A , 
9 EKKANTIA TUVKEXUMEVY, KaL OL TAELOUS OUK YOELTAY TLVOS 
4 , 5 \ lal 4 U 
33 evexa ouveAnAVOeicay. ex de TOU OxAOV cuveBiBacav 
, , ° ‘ “A ’ , e A 
‘ArXe€avdpov tpoBartovtwy avtrov tov “lovdaiwy, 6 de 
? , 7 4 aad x) ca 
Ar€£avépos kataceioas Thy xeipa HOerev atroXoyeic Oat 
5 6 a , , de 4 aif 6 a? ° A ? , 
34 TH Onum. emvyvovTes de OTL lovdaios ext Pwvyn EyeveTo 
/ De r e 1 5 el | Wd f , r 
Mia eK TaVTwWY woe ETL Mpas dvo Kpafovtwvy Meyadry 
la I , , ‘ A lé e 
357 Apteuis “Edeciwy. Kxatacreidkas de Tov dxAov Oo 
, 4 y) , , ’ >? 
ypaupatevs pytw “Avdpes “Edeoto, tis yap éotw 
2 , da ° , A d , 4 , 
avOpwrwy os ov yiwecKker Thy Edeciov ow vewkoporv 
io ~ 7, , 7 A ~ = 
ovaav THs peyarns ’Apréeudos Kat Tov dtoTeToUs: 
’ > / , , ’ ‘ rn 
36 GVAaYTIPNTOY OVY OYTwWY TOUTWY O€oY eoTIW UUas KaTeE- 
, e U A \ A ’ 
oTaAmEevous uTapxXeW Kal pmndEev TpOTETES TpacceLy. 
9 r ‘ A a” , la / lA 
37 NYAYETE yap Tous avdpas ToVTOUS OUTE LepocvAOUS OUTE 
~ 4 \ e ~ 5 A S , 
38 PAacgdynuouvtas THv Oeov nuav. et ev odv Anuyrptos 
A A ’ es a“ la , f 
Kal Of GUY avTW TeExXViTAaL EXOVoLY TPOS TLVa AOYor, 
a A 4 A a] , U b] / 
ayopaio. ayovrat Kat avOvTaTol etow, eyKadeiTwoay 
a , oe) , 4 2 - b] a ° / 
39 GAAHAOL. El O€ TL TEPAITEepw EmiCnTEITE, EV TH EVVYOLM 
] , ’ 4 ‘ , > 
4o exkAnola eémAvOjceTa. Kal yap Kivduvvevouey eyKa- 
- ’ A ~ \ 
NeioOar oTacews TEept THS oHMEepov pNdevos aiTlov 


33. cvveB(Baoav] Rec. mpocBiBacav. The usual meaning of cvr- 
BiBagew followed by an accusative is instruct, as in Is, xl. 14, quoted 
in 1 Cor. ii. 16, and often in Lxx. This is probably the force of 
ow BiBacbévtes ... eis ériyvwow in Col. ii. 2. 

ék S€ Tod SxAov] sc. Tivés. 

35. Stometots] The statue was so designated in consequence of 
the tradition that it had fallen from heaven, the Ephesian Artemis 
being a personification of the vivifying power of nature. A similar 
tradition of the Tauric Artemis is preserved in Eur. Iphig. T. 977. 

38. ayopator] sc. 7uépar, days on which the court of the proconsul 
was open for the administration of justice. 

40. ordcews tepl Tis onpepov] éxxAnolas must be supplied after 
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e , 4 a , mr! lal , ~ 
UTapXOVTOS, Tept ov duvycoueOa amodovvat NOYoY Tis 
~ ~ A A 
cvoTpodys TavTys. Kal Tav’Ta elTwy amédAvTEV THY 41 
exkAnolav. 
‘ \ XN XN , , 
‘Mera de To ravcacOa Tov OopvBov perareuWapevos 20 
lot 4 , 
6 IlavAos Tovs mabyras Kat Tapaxadécas acracapevos 
A ‘ bs’ 
e€p\Oev topever Oat ets Maxedoviay. dteAOwv de Ta mépy 2 
2 on ‘ , oS , A 5 
exelva Kal TapaxaNecas avTous AOyw TOAAW 7AOeEV es 
‘ e , A a 
thv EAdada, rouoas Te pnvas TpEls yevomervns eTl- 3 
lan ie oe e \ “A ? , / >] ’ 
BovrAys alto iro tav ‘lovdaiwy wédAAovTt avayerOat 
eg THY LXupiay eyéveTO yvouns TOU vroorpépe dua 
A aad ~ 
Makedovias. cuveireto de avT@ axpit Tis “Acias 4 


THs onuepov out of the last clause, not ordcews as in the B.V. The 
town-clerk would hardly have denounced the gathering as a riot; 
for this was a criminal offence of the most serious character. He is 
really warning the people of the danger that they might incur that 
charge. 

pndevos airfov] The B.V. takes this as=pydewds airias. But 
éndevds is clearly masculine, and the clause points out that there was 
no guilty person upon whom the responsibility of this uproar could 
be laid. 

Tepl ov ... THs cveTpopis] The weight of ms. authority inclines in 
favour of adding a second ov after of, and a third wep before rfs. 
But the introduction of the negative od may well be an error of 
transcription, the scribe failing to observe that the previous negative 
pnéevés affects this clause and makes od redundant. A third zepi in 
two lines would be intolerable, and must be due to some primitive 
corruption. 

1. petareppapevos] Some ancient MSS. mpocxadecapevos. 

3. yvopuys] Some ancient Mss. yrwun. But ms. authority is in 
favour of yvéuns, which suits the sense better. 

4, ovvelreto] The verb is in the singular, indicating that Sopater 
was the responsible trustee of the whole fund, though individual 
churches sent also their several deputies. 

axpl tis Actas] The omission of these words in some ancient 
Mss. seems due toa misconception of their meaning. This clause 
forms really an antithesis to ’Aciavol 5é..., and enumerates the 
deputies who travelled with Paul to Philippi, while that records 
the addition of two members at Troas. Thence the whole party 
proceeded together to Jerusalem. 
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Lararpos vppov Bepouatos, Oeroadouxéwy de ’Apiot- 
apxos, Kat Léxouvdos xat Taios AepBaios cat Timobeos’ 
5’Actavot de Tvxixos cat Tpopimos—otra dé mpoced- 
6 Odvres euevov nuas ev Tpwadr jueis de e€emAcVcapev 
4 ~ 4 
peTa Tas nuepas Tov atvuwv aro PiiiaTeV, Kal 
+S \ ] 4 x! A rT 10. wv e ~ 
7AVomev pos avTous ets THV Tpwada axpt juepov 
, iO , e , e La d ‘ 

7 TevTe, ov dveTpivayev nuepas ETT. Ey de 
Ty mia Tov caBbBatov cuvnypevwv nuov KNaocat apToV 
6 IlavAos duedéyero avTois, wéAAwy e€tévar TH erravpLoy, 
> \ 

8 wapéTewéev Te TOV AOYoV MEeXpL METOVUKTIOV. Hoay OE 
9 Aaprrades (Kavat ev TH UTEPHH OU HuEV CUVNYypEVaL. KaDeE- 
Comevos 6€ Tis veavias ovopate Kivtuxos eri tis Oupisos, 
katapepouevos Urv@ Babe diadeyouévov tov IavAov, 


Ococadovikéwv] Prominence is given to the name of the church 
as an indication of the representative capacity in which Aristarchus 
went. Local designations, on the contrary, like Bepoatos and 
AepBaios, follow the name. 

’Acravol 8] Here again the name of the church-group precedes 
the names of its representatives. 6é cannot possibly be a mere 
copulative (as rendered in the B.V.), following as it does several 
connecting particles, cal...xai. It really marks the commencement 
of a new clause ’Actavol ... éwevov. 

5. otro. 8] Some ancient mss. omit 6é. It may have been 
inserted through a misconception of the true sense. oira repeats 
the subject ’Aciavol with emphasis (as in xvii. 6, 24) in order to 
contrast the two parties, one arriving from Europe, the other from 
Asia. 

mpoweNOdvres] Rec. mpoedOdvres with some ancient mss. If 
genuine, this means that the Asiatic party arrived first at Troas. 

6. &xpt] The limit of time spent on the way from Philippi to 
Troas was five days. dxpi= within. 

7. pig t. coBBatwv] This Hebraism is found in all the Gospels 
and in the first \wistle to the Corinthians. 

hpov] Rec. rav pabyrav. This is apparently a correction 
suggested by the fact that Paul’s address was specially directed to 
the disciples at Troas; but his companions were certainly present 
also at the farewell meeting. 

9. The present part. xaradepduevos describes the increasing 
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ee | A 4 ° A ~ + ° ‘ ~ 
emt TAelov KaTevexOeis aro Tov Umvou eTErEY ATO TOV 

, Ul ee , ‘ b Peas ~ 
TploTeyou KaTw Kat 700n vexpos. KataPas de 0 ILavAos 
° , >] as A A > 4 a 
eTeTETEY AUTH Kal cuVTrEptraBwy eirev My BopuPeiabe, 
e bs 4 ’ Pant >) aly x , ) ‘ \ A , 

9 yap Wuxn aitov év alto éotiv. avaBas de kat kAacas 
‘ x A , 9 5,2 , e 4 
TOV apToy Kal yevoauevos ep tkavoy TE OmiAjocas axpl 
EEN ev 975A x? \ \ ce ~ A 
avyns ovTws €€nAOev. vyayoy de Tov raida CwvTa, Kat 
, r) , e i \ 
mapekAnOncay ov pmeTpiws. Huets de mpo- 

A , oN x a pe meel 2 Lr \ + 
eOovres eri TO TAoiov avjxOnuev emi tHv “Accor, 
° ad , b ) ‘ ~ tl 
exe(Vev wéAAovTes avarauBavey tov IlatAov, ovTws 

‘ , > / aks , e \ 
yap dvateTaypévos nv méeAAwy avTos TeCevev. ws de 

, - A lf be) , 9 \ 
aouveBarrXegv juiv es tHv “Acocoy, avadaBovtes avtov 
la ° , A 5 lad 
mAOomev ets MueruAnvyy, KxaxeiOev amomAevcavtes TH 
=) , la , ~ A e , 
ETLOVTY «KaTHVTICAauev avTiKpus Xiov, Ty Oe ETEPA 
, b) , oo A ’ , vl 
mapeBaromey eis Lamov, Ty de exouevy HAOomev ets 

, r , ‘ - lan A 
MiAntrov’ xexpixee yap o IlavAos wapamAevoa TH 
"EB v4 ‘ , ron n > is 

pecov, OTWS MN YENTAL AUT@ xXpovoTpLEATaL ev TH 


oppression of heavy sleep during the discourse, ending in the final 
catastrophe, which is expressed by the aorist xarevexOels. 

10. BopvBetoGe] This verb is used in Matt. ix. 23 and Mark v. 39 
likewise, to denote cries of mourning for the dead. - 

12. A subject has to be supplied from the context for #yayov. 
Evidently the clause refers to the friends or parents of Eutychus, 
who took him home rejoicing after the Christian assembly 
had broken up. He had, doubtless, remained in the house till 
then. 

14. cvvéBaddXev] There is a reading cuvéBadrev, but of inferior 
authority. The force of the imperfect is not very clear: it probably 
indicates that Paul fell in with the ship while still on his way to 
Assos, and was taken on board at once instead of proceeding to 
Assos, as intended. 

15. xarnvrjcauev denotes arrival at the day’s destination. mapeBd- 
Nowev is the regular nautical phrase for bringing to alongside a 
landing-place: it does not necessarily imply landing. 

érépa] Some mss. read éo7epg. 

TH St éxopévy] Rec. cal peivavres ev Towyvdriw 7H éxouévn. This 
probably originated in a marginal comment founded on an itinerary, 
which named Trogyllium as a common halting-place. 
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2 , 4 ‘ >] >! 7 z eo) A € VA 
Acia, érievdev yap et duvaToy én avT@ THY Hmepav 
Tis TevTyKoaTHs yeverOa eis “lepooddupa. 
17 “Azo de ras Midjrov wéeuas ets "Edecov perte- 
18 kaNécaTo Tous mpeaBuTépouvs Tis exKAnoias. ws de 
TapeyevovTo mpos avTov eimev avTots “Yueis éri- 
9.49 , ei, ert ato. elt o) 4 
otacQe ato mpwtys nmepas ad is ere nv elg THY 
"Aciav wos pel tuov Tov TavTa xpovoy éyevopmny, 
19 OovAEVMY TO Kupla meTa TaTNS TaTewoppocuvns Kal 
Jaxpiwy Kal Telpacwov Tov cuuPavTwy jor ev Tails 
bd - A ? U a e ON € ’ “ 
20 emiBovAais Tov ‘lovdaiwy’ ws ovdey UTectetNapny TOV 
cuugepovTwy TOU py avayyeiAa viv Kat didaEu vas 
21 Onmocia Kal Kat otkous, dlanaptupomevos ‘Lovdalors 
A e/ 1. A fo) \ , A / 
te kat “EXAnow thy ets Ocov petavoray Kal TioTw 
Fis 5) \ i, | Pee ’ & A “~ ° ‘ , 
22 lg TOV KUplov nuwv “Incovy. Kat viv dou dedemevos 
eyo Tw TVEUMATL TOpevop.cdt ay Tepovcariju, Ta eV 
23 QUTN TUVaYTHTOVTA Euol py Eldws, TANY OTL TO TrEDMA 
TO dywv KaTa ToAw ClrapapTupeTai pot A€yov OTL 
24 decpa kat OrAdves we pevovow' add ovdevos AOvyov 
TOLOUMAL THY Wuxny TULlav EMaUTO ws TeAELOTW TOV 

18. “Ypets] The speaker is appealing to the personal knowledge of 
his hearers. 

émréBnv eis] This phrase is used to denote riding, driving, or sail- 
ing, to a place. In the Acts it always refers to a voyage (xxi. 2, 4, 
6, xxvii. 2). Here, then, it recalls the time when Paul first started 
for Ephesus by sea three years before with the express design of 
planting the Gospel in Asia. Instead of més after “Aciav one Ms. 
adds ws Tpieriay n Kat ELOY TroTamws pel’ UYMWY NY TaYTOS XpovoU. 

20. trecredapnyv ...T. pq} avayy.] These words recur in v. 27, and 
are there followed by an accus. BovAjy: here likewise ovdév is the 
object of dvayyetAar. The redundant negatives correspond to the 
ordinary rules of Greek construction. 

22. é€ya] By the emphatic insertion of the personal pronoun the 
apostle urges that he could do no more, being already bound in spirit 


and shortly doomed to material bonds: the elders must now carry 
on his work. 


24. thy Wuxtv] Rec. oddé exw 7. Yuxyjv wov. The addition repre- 
sents an effort to remove the confusion of two declarations in the 
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, \ A , el A DS) A 
Opomov ov Kat Tv dltaxoviay iv éAaBov rapa Tov 
(7 eae | A , \ ’ ] A 
kupiov ‘Incov, svamaptipacOa To evayyeAtoy§ Tis 
, A = Appia: <F0sEN. SEN > ’ 27 
Xapitos Tov OYeov. Kat voy iov eyw oida Ott ovKeTt 
+ N , , e rt , ad ~ 
OvecOe TO Tpocwrov ov vues TayTes ev ois diyAOOV 
, A les , , OO& ’ 
Knpvcowv THv PBactrelay’ SLOT’ MapTVpOMat vmiv eV 
a 4 7 , ’ 9 \ A a 
TH onmepov nuépa OTL KaBapos elut aro TOU aiuaTos 
, ° ‘ ¢€ ’ ~ 4 ! - la 
TAVTWY, OU Yap VTETTELAGUYY TOV pn avayyeiAal TAacay 
A A A A eto. , e a’ \ 
tyv PovAnv tov Oeov wiv. mpocéxeTe EavTois Kal 
A i , >] eu *:¢ “A A vol ‘ ¢ V4 
TAVTL TH TOLULVLW, EV ® UMAS TO TYEUMA TO dyLov eOETO 
’ , , > v4 a a a 
ETLOKOTOUS, TOLMalVELY THN EKKAHC{AN TOY OEOF, HN Trepi- 
, Ds a ef =~ IF Lae 3 vg 
EMOIHCAaTO dia TOU aiwaTtos Tov idiov. eyw olda OTL 
3 , ‘\ A 54 / , - ° e Ge 
EloeACVTOVTaL META THY AdLEly mov AUKOL Papers eis UMas 


original text, J hold my life of no account that I may finish my course 
with joy, and I do not hold my life so precious as the finishing .... The 
variation of mss. between redev@oar and redewow arises out of the 
same confusion of thought. Rec. inserts werd yapas after Spdmuov pov. 

25. Baowrdclav] Rec. adds rod Oeod. 

28. mpooéxete] Rec. adds odv. 

éxkAnotav tod Ge0t] The mss. vary, many of them changing 6eod 
into Kupiov, or coupling together @eod and Kupiov. But these seem 
to be alterations devised in order to remove the obscurity of the 
clause which follows ; for the phrase éxx\. 7. Kupiov is unknown to 
the N. T., while éxx\. 7. G08 occurs constantly in the epistles of 
Paul, who viewed the Church, like Israel of old, as the congregation 
of God. Moreover, this passage is directly founded on the Lxx. 
version of Is. xliii. 21, 76 yévos ov 76 exANeKTdv, Adov pov dv TEpLeTroLn- 
cdunv. The subject of the second clause is their God who, by free 
gifts and mercies, redeemed his people unto himself: here, too, God 
is the subject of reprerroujoaro, not the God-man. 

Tov alpatos Tod i8{ov] Rec. rod idiov aiuaros, which introduces an 
intolerable confusion between the divine and human nature of the 
God-man. But, the ancient text hardly admits the rendering his own 
blood. If genuine, it must mean the blood of his own, sc. Son. But 
probably ié/ov represents some primitive corruption of the text; 
perhaps cd.ovwov was the original text and the latter letters have been 
dropped in transcription owing to their identity with the preceding. 

29. ddi—w] This sense, departure, belongs to later Greek (comp. 
Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 47). In classical Greek it denoted arrival or return 
From exile. 
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30 Mn ~eldouevor TOU Toluviov, Kal e€ Usov avT@Y ava- 
oTicovral avdpes NadowvTes ClecTpappeva TOD aATOGTAY 
31 Tos wabyras OTicw EavTav’ OLoO YpyyopelTe, MYNKo- 
vevovTes OTL TpleTIAY VUKTAa Kul NMEpav OUK eTaVTamNY 
32 meTa Oaxpywy vov0eTor eva ExacTOV. Kal Ta vUY Tapa 
TiOemar Uuas TO KUpiHW Kal TH AOYH THS XapLTOS avTOU 
TW OvVaMevm oiKOOOMATAaL Kal SovvaL THY KAHPONOMION 
33 €v Toic Hriacménoic TSCIN. apyuvpiov  xXpuctov 7 
34 (MaTioMoU oUdevos ereOUunTa’ avTO yLWwoKETE OTL Tals 
Xpelats mou Kal TOs OVTL MET Emo UTNPETHTAY al XElpeES 
35 HUTA TavTa UTedeEa Vuly OTL OUTWS KOTLaVTAS dEt 
avTiAapPavecOa Tov acOevoivTwr,: uvnmovevew TE TOV 
Aoywv Tov kxupiov “Incov STi avTos etzev Makapiov 
36 €oTW paddXov didova 7 NapBaverv. Kal TadTa eiTwV 
Oeis Ta yovata avToU cu Tacw avTois TpoanvEaTo. 
37 (kavos de KAavOuos eyevero TavTwy, Kal émimecorTeEs 
38 emt TOv TpaxnAov Tov IlavAov KatediAovy avTov, oduvve- 
pevor pdAicTA el TH AOYHW WM ElpjKet OTL OUKETL 
MéAXovaty TO TpdTwrov avTov Dewpety. TpoéeTEmTroV 
dé avTov elg TO TAotov. 
94 Qs de eyevero avaxOjvat yas aroorac0evtas am 
avTov, evOvdpoujocaytes 7AOouev eis THY Ko, TH de 
2€€ns eis THY Podov, xaxeiev ets Ilatapa’ Kat evpovtes 


30. éavtav] The forcible use of the reflexive pronoun denounces 
the selfish eagerness of false Christians to turn the disciples of Christ 
into adherents of a party leader. 

32. Rec. inserts ddeApoi after buds. Some mss. also have Ocew 
instead of kupiw. 

1. éyévero dvaxOAvar] This form of expression indicates a some- 
what tedious process of embarkation (comp. v. 5, and xxvii. 44). They 
found it hard in this case to tear themselves away from the Ephesians. 

atroomaclévtas] Some MSs. read -res, but this makes the separation 
take place after putting to sea. The nom. would also require a 
subsequent xai to connect the two participles. 

IIdrapa] One ancient ms. adds xa: Mupa, probably because Myra 
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a ~ , “ , ~) 
Troiov dtatepov eis Powwikny emiBavtes avyxOnuer. 
° ’ A A ja A , 7 A 
avapavavtes de tTyv Kurpov Kat xataXdiTovTes avTny 3 
ey 3 , , , x , , , 
EVWVULOV ETTAEOMEY efs Lupiav, Kal KaTHAOOMEY ets TuUpor, 
“9 “ \ = a iy % / A , 
exeloe yap TO TAolov iy atopopTtiCopevoy Tov yomov. 
3 , A A s 5 , ~ A € , 
aveupovtTes Oe Tous maOnTras eTrEemelvauey AUTOU nMEpas 4 
e , ce Co , 54 ‘ A / A 
ema, oitives TH IlavAw EAeyoy Sita TOU TrvEevMATOS LH 
° , x) ’ Vd e F \ ° , 5 , 
emiSaivery ets lepocoAupa. OTe Oe eyéeveTo e€apTicat 5 
en ‘ ¢ , b) , b , vy 
mas Tas nuépas, e€e\Oovtes étopevope0a rooTEUTON- 
a ’ A ‘ A , if l4 ~ 
TOV HuAS TaYTWY GUY yuvalEL Kal TéKVOLS ews EEW TIS 
la A , ‘ , ee x 9 \ 
ToAews, kat OévTes Ta yovaTa emi TOY alytadoy Tpoc- 
| ° , iz! 4 ed / ) \ 
evEamevor amrnoracaueba aAAjAous, Kal evéSnuev Els TO 6 
a ° a oA e ts 5 erg | 4 
mwAotov, exetvor de UTéaTpevay els TU LOLA. 
© A \ ‘ la , % \ / , 
Huets de Tov trAovy ctavcavtes aro Tupov Kcatnyti- 7 
9 a war) r eyes ‘ 
capmev eis IIroAeuatda, Kat acmacauevoe Tovs adeAdous 
U , , ? ° - = \ ’ / 
EMELVALEY NMEpaY play wap autos. Ty Oe emavpLoy 8 
’ , a , 4A a: , >] 
e€eADovtes HAOamev eis Kaicapiav, cat eioeN Portes ets 


was the principal port along that coast, and a regular place of call 
for ships sailing from Egypt or Syria to Greece or Italy (xxvii. 5). 
But Patara had advantages for the return voyage. 

3. avaddvavtes] The reading dvapavértes is probably a correction. 
The former means that they sighted Cyprus, the latter that they 
were shown it by the crew as they passed. 

éxetoe] Thither the ship was bound to unlade her cargo. 

4, émPatvev] Rec. dvaBaiver. The subsequent context shows 
why émBaive is preferred, viz. because they were going by sea to 
Ptolemais. The infinitive conveys in narrative form the force of an 
imperative, Do not go on board. 

5. €aptloa: qpas] Rec. quads efaprica. tuds is really the object, 
and: ras huépas the subject of the verb égapricm, which retains its 
regular meaning equip, as in 2 Tim. iii. 17, and in Jos. Ané. iii. 2. 2. 
The ship which had brought the party to Tyre was to take 
them on to Ptolemais after unlading her cargo, and some fresh 
equipment was necessary for passengers and crew, who are all prob- 
ably included in the word jas. 

6. évéBypev] Rec. éeréBnuev. Some mss. avéBnuev. 

8. 4AVapev] Rec. of wept rdv Ilaid\ov #AGov. The addition has no 
meaning: it probably arose out of its use as a church lesson detached 
from the previous context. 
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A > , ~~ >) ~ »# b] ~ 
Tov otkov Pidimrov Tov evayyeAlcTOU OvTOS eK TOV 
‘ rd , > c) ie , A Ss ld 
QETTA E“elVamEV Tap aUT@. TovTw de joav BuvyaTépes 
/ , , ] , A 
10 Tecoapes wap0Eevo. tpodytevovca. "Ermevovtwy 6é 
¢ , , ~ VA ) ‘ wn ? , 
nueépas mwAewous KaTnOev tis amo THs Lovdaias mpo- 
, 2 By A > A ‘ e lad ec, 4 
11 pyTys ovopatt” Ayaos, kai eOwy Tpos as Kat apas 
A , ~ Lg , e ~ A / ‘ 
tyv Cwovnv tov IlavAov dyjcas éavtov Tovs mddas Kal 
‘ a > ad , \ A \ Wa 
Tas xelpas elrev Tade Neyer TO Treva TO dyLov 
\ od oe b A e , ov Gd , > 
Tov avépa ov eotw 4 §évn attyn ovTws dycovow ev 
*t 4A e Jf 6 . A , ] a 
epovoaAnu ot lovdaior Kat rapadwcovcw ets yxelpas 
ew ~ e A ’ / _ ~ ¢ “~ 
12 €Ovav. we de nKovTapev TavTA, TapeKadovuev nets 
A ’ VA ~ A ° , ) ‘ a] ’ 
TE Kal OL EvTOTLOL TOU py avaBaivey adTov ets ‘lepou- 
, ’ , e ~ , al , 
13 cad. ToTe arexpiOn 6 IlavAos Ti wrovetre KNalovTes 
a , , A 7 rd A , / 
kat cuvOpuTTovTés ou THY Kapdlay; é&yw ydp ov movoy 
~ i) ‘ A ° Td 2 ) A is Ne 
deOjvac adda Kat amoOavety eis “lepoveadnu éToimws 
V4 € A r ° , ~ , 9 a A 
14 €x@ UTEP TOU OVvOsaTos Tov KuUplov “Incov. jy TreOo- 
, \ 9 - € , 9 / ~ , \ 
mevou O€ avTOU yovxacauev elrovtes Tov Kupiov TO 
, , 
OéAnua yierbo. 


‘ A \ e Uf , , i ° , 
15 Mera de Tas yuépas TavTas eTicKevacamevol aveBatvo- 


10. éripévery and m)eiovs both denote an indefinite extension of 
their stay at Caesarea beyond the time originally intended, but not 
necessarily for many days. The text merely states that they stayed 
on longer than they meant (comp. xiii. 31). 

13. cvvOpitrovtes] The proper meaning of Optrrew is to enfeeble 
and unman by effeminate habits. Here it conveys a protest against 
the mistaken kindness of friends, who by their tears and entreaties 
were combining with the prophets of coming evil to break down the 
resolution of the apostle. 

éy®] ‘The pronoun is emphatic: it introduces a confident asser- 
tion of his own fixed determination. 

amo8avety eis] The preposition combines with the verb to denote 
going to die at Jerusalem. 

15. émurkevardpevor] Rec. dmocx. The mention here made of 
packing with a view to their journey up to Jerusalem has reference 
probably to the valuable alms in their charge, which they were 
about to present on their arrival. 

aveBalvowev] The imperfect tense here used denotes the start 
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° ’ , ‘e ~ A A A ~ ] \ 
pev ets “lepocoAupa’ cuvnAOov de Kat Tov waOynTa@V aro 
/ A a yA an fey “ U U 
Kaicapias ovy nuiv, ayovtes Tap © EevicO@uev Mvacovi 
, 9 , & , \ e ~ b] 
Tut Kurpiw, apxaim pabyry. Levouevwy de nuov ets 
? i ° , = , las / , ~ 
TepocoAuya acpevws amedcEavTo nuas of adeApol. Ty 
\ > , al 4 e - A eon \ a) r 
de emiovon eionet 0 IlavAos cuv nuiv rpos “laxwBor, 
’ 4 , We ee) r 
TAVTES Te TapeyevovTo of TpecBUTEpOL. Kal acTaca- 
° ‘ ; - suse ’ a > , 
pevos avtous e€nyeito Kal’ évy exacTov ey éroincey 6 
‘ °’ a aS, ‘ A , b] aA e \ 
Oeos ev trois €Ovectv dia THe Staxoviag avTov. of dé 
? ’ x07 A , aaet qe ms 
akovcaytes edo€aloy Tov Oeov, eirav Te aiTwH Oecewpeis, 
° ’ , ’ ares, 2.3 Peo 1 = 
adeApe, Toma mupiades etaw ev Tois ‘lovdaiors Tov TeT- 
, \ r \ ae Suet 2 
OTEVKOTWY, Kal TavTes (yAWTAL TOU vOMoU UTAapxXOUCLY 
\ A an lA be) ' ’ b] ‘ 
KaTnxnOncav de Tept cOoU OTL aTooTaciay didacKels a7rO 
, >| ‘\ s 4 UA ‘. ? , / 
Movoéws Tous Kata Ta €Ovy wavtas ‘lovdaious, Aéywr 
A | / A \ / A al 4 
Mn TeplTéu“very avTOUS Ta TEKva pyde Tos EOeow Tept- 
- , i ’ [igen ’ 9 / v4 2. , 
TATE. Tl OUY EGTIY; TAaYTWS aKovcoYTaL OTL éEAnAVOAS. 
~~ , f £ Che. - la 
TOUTO OvV TOinToV O cot AEyoueV” Eloy nuiv ayvdpes 


upon their journey : the arrival is recorded in v. 17 (comp. twéorpegov 
in viii. 25). 

16. &yovtes] This present participle denotes the purpose for 
which the Caesareans accompanied the party, viz. to bring them to 
the house of Mnason. Had it been meant that they brought him (as 
rendered in the B. V.), it would have been Mvdowva dyayérres. 

The clause inserted after fev.cAGuev in one ancient MS., kat tapa- 
YEVOMEVOL ELS TLVA KwENV eyevoueOa mapa, is valuable as a marginal 
comment, preserving a primitive tradition that Mnason resided at a 
village on the way, at which they rested one night during the two 
days’ journey to Jerusalem. 

20. év rots Llov8alois] Rec. Iovdaiwy. 

21. katnx7Pyocav] This verb denotes a regular system of instruc- 
tion : here it implies apparently the industrious circulation of reports 
to Paul’s prejudice by Jews of Greece and Asia. 

22. mavrws ax.] Rec. mdvtws det rrAjO0s cuvehOeiv’ akovoovTat yap, 
with some Ms. support. The addition can hardly be genuine; for 
the express object of the present proposal was to prevent such a 
gathering of the multitude as did actually occur afterwards. mdvrws 
=in any case, whatever pains might be taken to conceal the presence 
of Paul. 
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, ws 8 ld ] ? e ~ , 
24 TETTApPES EVXNV EXOVTES ah EaUVToY. TOUTOVS Tapa- 
‘ ¢ , A ° e A , 3 > g r 
AaBov ayvicOnte suv avrois Kat datavycov ém avTois 
of , ‘ , ‘ , U 4 
iva EvpijcovrTat Thy Kepadyy, Kal yvoocovTat TayTeEs OTL 
a 4 wn 9aN f =! 4A wn A 
OV KATIXHVTAL TEPL TOU OvdEV ExT, GAG GTOLXELS Kal 
>] \ , ‘ , A A ~ f 
25 autos puAaTowy TOV VOMOY. TeEpt OE THY TETLTTEVKOTOV 
) ~ e aA ? , / , b] A 
eOvav nucle eTerTELAaueYv KpivayTes duAacacecOa avTOUS 
4 / 4A o A A A , 
TO Te elOwAOOUTOY Kai aiua Kal TYLKTOY Kal Tropvelay. 
7, e ~ A A oS > ’ / 
26 ToTe 0 IlavAos TapadaBwv Tous avdpas ty éxomery 
, A J a e A deel ° \ , 
nuepa guv avTois ayvcbes eioner eis TO lepdov, dtay- 
¥ ‘ bd a € a aig e ~ 
yed\Awy THv exTANpwoL TAN HMEPAN TOY APNICMOY ews 
Os , e A oi ee: 7A , 
ov mpoonvexXOn virEep EvOs EKaTTOU aUTaY 4 TpoTpopa. 
¢ » ee on \ ¢e , a 23 ‘ 
27 Qs de euedAov ai erta nucpar cuvTercicOa, of amo 
Pathe 0 , ? ca U ee > EG: cy / 
tis Acias ‘Llovdaio: Peacamevor avTov ev TH lepw cuvéexXeov 
, \ 4 Ay Os eee ee: ‘ an 
mwdvra Tov oxAov Kat ewéBadav én’ avTOV Tas xXeElpas, 
, / +] er - > , ’ 
28 cpagovtes ~Avdpes Iopanreira, BonOeire’ ovros éortv 
la e 4 ~ lal 4 - , 4A ~ 
6 avOpwros 0 KaTa Tov Aaov Kal TOU vOoMoU Kat TOU 
, , , fe , lj A 
TOTOU TOUVTOV TayTas TavTaxy dloacKwY, ETL TE Kal 
e ° / oe) \ ¢ A A , A o 
EAAnvas etoiyyaryev els TO fepov Kal KekolvmKey TOV dytov 
, ~~ s 4 , , A 
29 TOTOV TOUTOY. yoav yap tpoewpakoTtes Tpodipov Tov 
’ , 2 ie A A ed = dad > , 4 r 4 
Edéciov ev Ty TWoAe cuv avTO, Ov evoutloyv OTL els TO 


23. ad’ €avtav] Rec. with some mss. é¢’ éavrdv, to which it is 
difficult to assign any meaning. The text intimates that these men 
had taken the vow upon them on their own initiative ; the phrase 
occurs in Luke xii. 57 and 2 Cor. iii. 5 as well as the fourth gospel. 

24. oroxeis] This is a neutral term in itself, applied indifferently 
to any kind of walk, right or wrong: it is qualified by the participle 
following, which indicates a life in conformity with the Law. 

25. émerre(hapev] See note on xv. 20. 

Kplvavtes] Rec. inserts after this undév rovobrov rypeiv abrovs, ef wh 
before guAdccecOa. It was probably a marginal explanation founded 
on xv. 28. 

26. Siayyé\Awv] Elsewhere this verb denotes publication (Luke 
ix. 60, Rom. ix. 17), and this seems to be its meaning here. He 
attended in the temple by way of giving public notice of the con- 
summation of the vows within seven days. The present participle 
indicates a purpose. 
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\ =, ~ ee , e U ce A 
tepov etaiyayev 0 LlavAos. exujOn Te 4 mods OAH Kat 30 
A Ca A A > , lad 
eyeveTo cuvdpouyn Tov Aaov, Kat emiAaBouevor Tov 
, > sie N ” ~ ¢ - A 10g ? * ’ 
IlavAov ei\cov avtov ¢€w Tov lepov, Kat evOews exdet- 
/ ° \ 9 ~ 
cOycav at Ovpa. Lytrovwwrwv Te avTov aroKTeivat 31 
ce mat r a , A Ud 4 vA , 
aveBn pac Tw xiALapx® THs T7TElpys OTL OAN GUVXUV- 
<j | , al ? a Xx \ , 
verat “lepovoadiyp, Os e€avTis TapadaBwv orpaTioras 32 
4 , , ’ b e] 7 \ , 
Kal EkaTOVYTAapPXAaS KaTEOpaueyv ET aUTOUS, OL dE LOOVTES 
‘ , A ‘ , ? / / 
TOV Xi\\apxXov Kal TOUS oTpaTLWTAas ETAVTAa’TO TU- 
\ val (4 ’ , e , 2 , 
arovres Tov IlavAov. Tote eyyicas 0 xtALapxos eTEAG- 33 
> lan \ o 2 ~ € / , A 
Bero avrou Kat exéXevoe OeOjvar adAvoeot Oval, Kal 
> , ’ ” ‘ 3 Y Sep! \ 
emuvOavero Tis €ln Kal TL eoTW TeTOINKwWS GaAXAOL OE 34 
” 9 , . ~ + 4 A , \ Wee 
aXXo TL eTepwvovy ev TH OXAM sn OvVAaMEevou dE aUTOU 
~ 5 ’ A ‘ ‘ , > / 4 
yvova TO acgpares dia Tov OopuBov exérevcey ayer Ou 
>] ‘ ° A , 4 A ° ts >] A A 
avTov els THY TapeuPoArjy. OTe de eyeveTO ETL TOUS 35 
? / , , ° ‘ e \ ~ 
avaBaOmous, cuvéBy BactalecOa aitoy UT0 THY oTpa- 
An \ A , ~ BJA >) , \ \ 
TwTov dia Tyv Piav Tov OxAov, AKoAoVOE yap TO 36 
qn lol nm , % ci , 
TARGos TOU Naov Kpafovtres Aipe avrov. 
/ 3 , ] A A e lon 
MéAAwy te etoayerOa eis THy TapeuPorAnv 6 IlavAos 37 
ij eS , ° lj , , A x , 
Neyer TW xiAtapyw Ee eLeoriv por eirely Te TpOs GE} 
e Na ¢ A , : o) x \ > ° 
o de €fyn HAAquoti yivoocKkes; ovK apa ov e 6 38 
be , e | V4 “A ~ I, 
AlyurTws 6 TPO TOVTwWY THY HuEpoY avarTaTHCaS 
A a \ 9 4 la A , 
Kal e€ayayov els Tyy epnuov Tous TeTpaKirxXIAlovs 
yw A , > Vi ve ~ ? Wy 43k 
avopas Tov cikapiwy; elmev de 0 IlavAos “Eyo avOpw- 39 


31. cuvxtvvetar] Rec. cuvyxéxuvrat. The present agrees better 
with the circumstances than the perfect, for the uproar was only 
just beginning, and had not spread beyond the courts of the 
temple. 

34. éemigwvey denotes an outcry against a person (comp. xxii. 24). 

tmapesBodnv] This word may denote either a camp or an army, as 
in 1 Macc. and in Heb. xi. 34: here it designates either the fortress 
or the soldiers’ quarters in it. 

38. The sentence is affirmative, not interrogative, as is seen by 
the position of dpa av. 

39. &vOpwrros “Iovs.] The word dv@pwros is here used where Paul 
is merely stating the fact of his nationality ; but in xxii. 3, when he 

I 
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A ‘ n / ) 
aos mev ett Lovdatos, Tapoevs Tis Kidtxias, ovK aonmou 
, STA , a ay os 
moAews ToAiTys d€omat 6€ cou, eTiTpeYrov mot AaXRoaL 
A \ 4 ? / \ 5) lal ¢ ros 
4o Tpos Tov adv. émiTpéeravros de avTov o LavAos 
4 4 ~ C) ~ , la 4 an mm 
éotws eT Tov avaBaOuav KaTécetce TH XELPL TH aw, 
~ \ ~ V4 , Laat of. 
ToAANs 6 oryns yevouerns Tpoceporncey TH ’"EBpatd 
li e) \ A , ’ 
22, Siaréxtw Aéyov “Avdpes adeAol kat TaTEpes, akovcaré 
~ | n~ 4 “3 , ’ / \ e¢ 
2 ov THS TpOS UUas vUVL aTroAOYLas.—akovaavTes OE OTL 
7 3 aA 1d , x) lad ~ , 
ty HBpatcu dtadextm tpocepwver avTois wadAov Tape- 
€ , , "Ee Vd , eek. | | i 
3a0xov youxliav. Kat dysw—’'Kyo eiut avnp ‘lovdaios, 
9 ae ~ , 9 , 
yeyevynuevos ev Tapsm tis Kidcxias, avareOpaymevos 
9 a , , x \ , , 
dé év TH woAe TavTyY mapa Tous Todas L'apaduA, 
, ‘ = J / ~ , / 
memadeupevos Kata axpibeav Tov TaTpwov vopmou, 
, ~ vd A , A 
tmrwris vrapxwv Tov Oeov KaOws ravTes mele éoTe 
t a 4 \ e qk oor a+ , 
4 a7imepov, Os TavTyy THY ddoV ediw~a axpt OavaTou, 
A A x lA 
decpevwy Kat mapadidous eis puAakas avdpas Te Kal 
a X e 2, 4 lol A la A 
5 yuvaikas, WS Kal O apXLepevs apTUpEL OL KaL TAY TO 
, . > # A ’ ‘ , 
apex Burépiov’ Tap ay Kal éristoAXas deEapevos pos 
A , 4 2) ‘ > , + A a! 
Tous aderpous eis Aauackoy éeropevouny a€wv Kal Tous 
a , ° A / lal 
éxeioe OvTas Sedemevous ets lepovoarAnu iva Tin@pynOacw. 
r] / uf / ae} ’ cad la 
6 Eyévero 6€ mor Topevouery Kat eyyifovte Ty AamacKky 
A / ] , > “ b) n~ , 
rept meonuBpiay eLaiprys €x TOV ovpavov TeptacTtpavra 
a \ We te eZ , > \ oo» 4 ay 
7 pos tkavov Tepl EMe, ETETA TE ELS TO EOaPos Kal HKOVTa 
~ / ud , , ‘ 
8 pwns Neyovons MOL XaovrA Daova, Ti me dlwxKets ; eyo 
, ae ' / > , > TS \ oie ) , 
de amexptOnv Tis ei, kupte; elev Te Tpos Ene Kyo 
9 ? a e a A \ , ¢ \ \ ’ A 
g eit Incovs 6 Nafwpaios ov cu dikes. of de cv e“ot 





is vindicating his claim to be heard by his fellow-countrymen, he 
uses the term avip "Iovd. just as dvdpes is employed in oratorical 
appeals to express the rights and dignity of men. 

40. troddfjs crys] This phrase denotes a considerable abatement 
of the uproar, not ‘a great silence’ as the B.V. renders it. 

5. éketoedvtas] The adverb éxe?ce implies an important limitation 
in the scope of the commission, for it restricts it to those who had 
come thither (comp. xxi. 3); in other words, residents are excluded 
from its action, which extended to refugees only. 


ee ee eee CU elhCU 
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” 7 \ A ’ , Q \ 4 95-1) tay 
OVTES TO MEV Hus eleacavro THv oe Qwvyny OVvK HKOVTaY 
a a , > , ’ , , ‘ e ‘ 
tov NadovvTos pow. etzov de ‘Tt rotjow, Kupie; oO de 
/, i , ? s,' / 3 , 
kuplos eirev pos we ‘Avacras Topevov eis Aauackor, 
bid r \ io / , 
Kaket gor AaAnOjoceTA Tepl TavTwWY ov TéTAKTAaL cot 
“ e \ D , / 2 A ~ , - 
Toca. we de ovK evéPAeTOv amo THs Sons TOU 
>! ’ Li / id -\ “A fe! 
PWTOS EkELVOU, XELPAYWYOUMEVOS UTO TOY TUVOYTWY MOL 
iO 2 , ¢€ , , e) A >) 4 
HOov ets Aapackev. ‘Avavias 6€ Tis, avyp evr\aBns 
S X , , ec \ , ~ 
KATA TOY VOMOV MapTUPOUMEVOS UTO TaYTMV TOY KAT- 
/ > , ‘| \ \ s A A ’ ‘ io , 
oovvtwy lovdaiwy, €XOwv mpos eue Kal emioras elreév 
\ 9 ae GPa, 3 9 ON ae me 
mot LaovrA adeAPe, avaPAeYrov' Kayw avtTy TH Opa 
Te 7 ; St <p e te es e ‘ A ’ 
avéeBre Wa els avtov. 6 dé etrev “O Beds Tar TATEPWV 
e og. , Is “~ Ss / n A 
NUWY TOOEXELVITATO Ge yvovat TO OéAnua avTOU Kal 
9 A \ , A , ~ A “~ , 
ely TOV OlKaLOY Kal akovcat gwryv ex TOU oTOMaATOS 
’ ~ f lA , ’ -~ 2 jf 5. ¥. 
QUTOU, OTL Eoy papTUS avT® mpOs TavTas avOpwrous 
e \ A - ’ , ’ \ 
@V ewpakas Kal #KOVoaS. Kal voy Ti médArELS; aVATTAS 





9. @edoavro] Rec. adds kal gudoBau éyévorro. 

11. otk evéBAerov] One ancient Ms. ovdev eBderov. As éuBdérewy 
describes looking at:some object, expressed or understood, it is 
necessary to supply an object for the context. Saul could not look 
on his companions or earthly surroundings, being blinded by excess 
of light. 

12. paptupotpevos] Comp. vi. 3. 

13. émuetas] As this verb is employed in the third gospel and the 
Acts to describe the sudden appearance of heavenly beings as well 
as the intervention of a deliverer or an enemy, stand over is a more 
appropriate and exact rendering than stand by. 

avaBrefov] This verb combines the two senses look up and 
recover sight (comp. ix. 17, 18). 

14. mpoexepioaro] ‘This verb describes the formative effect of 
God’s providence in shaping his human instruments for the work to 
which he has called them (comp. iii. 20). Saul’s whole life had been 
a preparation for his apostleship: accordingly Gal. i. 15 speaks of 
God as separating him, 7.e. setting him apart, from his mother’s 
womb for the work to which he afterwards called him. 

15. 8tt] There is no causal connexion between this verse and the 
preceding ; and é7 cannot therefore be properly rendered for. The 
verse records the purport of a heavenly utterance. 
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’ ‘ oe] / ‘ c / 4 ’ 
Bartica Kai awoX\ovca Tas auapTias cou eTiKadeca- 
~~ ed - ’ , / e / 
17 evos TO Ovow.a avTov. ’HKyevero dé mow vTOTTpEeWyayTt 
b A A , ° om f= 
eis ‘lepovcaAnu Kal mpocevxyouevov pov ev TH lEepH 
, > bf] , ‘ ° cal ) ‘ lA , 
18 yeverOar pe ev exoTace Kal ldeity avTov AEyovTa fmoL 
~ ‘ / Ls ? ? / 3 
Larevoov kat e€eAOe ev Taxer €€ “lepovearnp, dott ov 
, , f A ? “a 2 \ > 
19 TapAadeLOVTAL Tov PapTUpiay TeEpl E“ov. Kayw ei7roV 
, b) \ OR 4 eee yx U \ 
Kvpie, avrot érictavTa OTe eyo Huny pvdakifov Kat 
, \ \ ‘ A , J ’, 
dépwy KaTa Tas cvaywyas TOUS TicTEVOVYTAS ETL GE 
A ‘4 > / ‘ oe ~ , , 
20 KaL OTE sg ad TO aiua 2repdvov Tov papTupos 
gov, Kal air os mweany eperrins KGL GuvEevOOKMY Kal pudac- 
21 cwY TH (ATLA TOV dvatpouvroy auTOV. Kal eirev TpOs 
ue Llopevou, drt éyw ets €Ovn paxpay e€aTocTeEA® ce. 
+ \ ] > SF , ~ rs 
22 Hkovov de avtov axpt TovTov Tov ovyou 
A > ~ A A ° ~ / > 2 \ n~ 
Kat erypav THv povnv avTav eyovtes Aipe amo Tis 
n \ ~ ] ‘ ~ ’ \ ‘an 
23 ys Tov ToLoUTOY, ov yap KaOjKey avTov Gyv. Kpavya- 
7 2 A \ , N ’ A \ 
CovTMOV TE GUTOV KAL PLTTOVVTWY Ta (MAaTLA Kal KOVLOPTOV 
, 2 ‘ aoe 2 AD e , 9 , 
24 BaddovTwv els TOV aépa exéAEvTEV O XLALapxos eloaryer Oat 
3 \ b) \ , oy ’ 5 y 
avTov eis Thy TapeuBoAny, elmas macTLEty avetalerOat 
\ Jf ? fans t ° id ¢ ’ , a Ge 
auTOV Wa emuyyy Ov ijv alTiay OvTwWS ETEpwMVOUY auUT. 
A , = ‘ vad ~ > \ ‘ 
25we Ode WpoeTEvVay avTOV ToS (wacw elTeV TPOS TOV 


16. Bamricat] The middle voice marks the spontaneous action of 
a candidate seeking baptism (comp. éBamricavro in 1 Cor. x. 2, and 
Barriowvrac in Mark vii. 4). 

19. avrol] The pronoun is emphatic: they know what I did, and 
therefore will not listen to me now. 

20. paptupos] The meaning martyr belongs . later Christian 
usage: such a rendering here ignores the connexion between pdprupos 
and the preceding paprupiav. 

22. "Hxovoy ... kal émfpav] The imperfect denotes the listening 
attitude which the people had maintained throughout the previous 
speech: the aorist marks its sudden interruption at this point, as 
indicated in the B. V. by the addition of then. 

kadAKev] Rec. xabjxov. The past time is here used by the people 
apparently in reference to their former attempt on Paul’s life. 
We were right, they urge, in seeking to kill him: he was not fit 
to live. 


—_— 
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e “<i e , O™ 9 SF e - 
eoToTa exatovtapyxov 6 IlavAos Et avOpwrov “ Paopaiov 
nb oes) r 7 = , 3 , Ne 
kal akaTakpiTov e€ect vpiv pacticeyv; axovaas de 0 
e , \ ~ Fr. 2 , , 
exaTovTapxys TpoceAOwy TH XiALapXw aTriyyyetrev Aeyov 
7 , = e x ” @ e a? 
t meres Toeiv; oOo yap avOpwros ovTos Pamaios 
> \ \ ¢e t > he he 
€oTlv. mpoceAOwy de 0 xiAiapxos efrev avtm eye 
AG +e a > e \ fh I t! U \ e 
uot, cv Pwuaios ef; 06 de épy Nal. azexpiOn de o 
U > \ “ , ‘ , , 
x'Avapxos “Eyw rodXov-Keparaiov THy TONTELAaY TAVTHL 
’ , e 4 la 7 ? A A A , 
extTycapunv. 0 de IlavAos én “Eyo de Kal yeyevynuat. 
ae > ee, 523 ) A e , a. 
evlews ovv améeoTycay amt avTouv ot pmeAAOVTES aUTOY 
5) ’ P Pie ' aeae ’ \ / 
averate’ Kal 0 xiAtapxos de éepoByiOn érvyvous STt 
e ae ’ we ae > 
Pwmaios éorw Kat OTL avTov Fy SedeKos. 
ii, be e) , B XX , ~ \ 3 Xe ‘ 
yn Oe emavptov PovAopMevos yv@vat TO agdades TO 
ls a e \ “~ ? , ld , A 
TL KaTnyopetra vro Tov ‘lovdaiwy éAucev avTOV, Kat 
et A r A 2 a A an \ Ld 
exeAevoey ouveNOeiy Tous apxlepels Kal Tay TO Guve- 
A A \ ~ / be) >] / 
dptov, Kat katayaywy tov IlavAov éorycey ets avTous. 
> , \ n n r > / : ’ 
atevicas de IlavAos Tw cuvedpiw eirev *Avdpes adeAdot, 
° \ “a , an va 
eyw mdon cuvedyoe aya0y meroNTevna TH Oew 
BA , la e / e \ 9 A e , ’ , 
aXpl TaVTNS THS Huépas. O de apxepevs Avavias e7re- 
A ~ 5 ~ , qn \ , 
TALEY TOS TAPETTOOW AUTH TUTTELY GUTOU TO TTOMA. 
, e a \ 2 A oats) > , I 
tote o IlatAos rpos avrov eirev Turrew ce pedret 
e , A Pe Q \ r ’ x 
0 Qeds, Tolxe Kekoviameve’ Kat ov KaOy Kpivwyv me KaTa 
\ / A “ , / 
TOV VOMOY, Kal Tapavouw@y KeAevers pe TUTTETOAL; O08 
ai “A im Si ) , an vod 
de wapeototes eirav Tov apxtepéa Tov Oeov Do.do- 


26. Rec. inserts “Opa before Téi wédeus. 

28. kal] This word throws an emphasis on the following yeyér- 
vnua. I not only am a citizen, but was so born. 

29. The two clauses 67: ... drs are both dependent on émvyvo’s. He 
perceived at once that Paul was a Roman citizen, and that he had 
bound him. It was the combination of the two facts that caused 
his alarm. 

30. Rec. inserts do rév decudv after é\ucev adrév. 

1. wetodttevpat] Paul here claims to have loyally fulfilled his 
duty as a citizen in the commonwealth of Israel toward God its king 
(comp. Phil. i. 27, iii. 20). 


26 


28 


29 
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a lj e a ’ 4 5 / i A 

5 pes; egy Te o IlavAos Ov joey, adeAXpol, OT éeoTiv 
. Des , ‘ V4 a na n 
apxlepevs’ yeypamTat yao ott “ApyoNta TOY AaoY co¥ 

> > a mS A \ e ~ ‘4 A 

6 OYK €peic KakOc. L'vous de 6 [latvAos drt TO ev pépos 
’ \ , | Sie, , + ? 
éoTtiw Laddoveaiwy To de erTepov Papicaiwy éxpatey ev 

“Sa V/ / kd / ’ A rw! 3 
T® auvedpin “Avdpes aderdoi, eyw Papicaios elu, 
\ , - A ? , A ° , “ 
vios Papicaiwy’ rept eAmidos Kal avacTacews veKpov 
s an A 5 - ~ ’ , , 
7Kpwouat. TovTo de a’Touv AaAovvTOS eyeveTO TTACIS 
~ if A , | °? , i | ~ 
Tov Papicaiwy cat Laddovkatwy, cat éerxicOn TO TARV0s. 
A ‘ t ‘ > hee: , 

8 Xaddoucaion yap A€yovot py elvat avacTracw pte 
tie - rn A ¢ cr ‘ 
ayyeAov pyre mvevua, Papicaion de oporoyoucw Ta 
] / el / \ A Ld A i) Vd 

gauporepa. evyeveTo de Kpavyn meyadn, Kal avacTayTes 

\ A , A , ox US 
TIVES TOV YpaymaTewy TOU péEpous THY Papicaiwy dte- 
’ / 9QN \ , ° LO ° 
“axovTo Aéeyovtes Ovdey Kakov evpioxomeyv ev TH av- 
, , a kona a ~ S 7 AN 
Oper TovTw ef de Treva eXadAnoEY AUTH 7 ayyeAos—. 
an \ / , A ¢ , 
10 TTloAARs dé ywopevns cracews PoBnOeis 6 xXiALapxos 
A en e ry id > >) ~ > , A r 
an OvactracO@y o ILavAos ur avToy éxedevoey TO OT PA- 
\ e ’ > AN 3 , ) 3S , 
Teva KaTaPay apTacTal aUTOV eK eco aUTOY, ayeLV 
5 A , “~ A b] , A 
II Te El¢ THY TapEeUPoAry. Ty de émiovaen vuKTt 
p) \ 9. ete , > r \ 
ETLTETAS AUT O KUpLOS ef7ev Oapoel, ws yap dieu“ap- 
, \ San? ay 9 ? \ ¢ - ‘ 
Tupw Ta mept euouv ets lepovoadnu otTw oe det Kal 
, e A , \ , 
12 eg Pwuny paptupjca. Levomeévns de imépas 
A ? a mp 4 e A 
TomncavtTes cvctpodny of lovdator avebeuaticay eavtous 
- a 4 fe) Us 
A€yovTes mite Payely pte Tey EWS OV aTrOoKTELVwWOoLY 
\ > \ Ud e , 
13 Tov IlavAov. joav de mAElovs TeccEpaKkovTa of TavTHVY 


5. éorlv] The real subject of this verb is the unknown speaker, 
whoever he might be; and the clause should be rendered, I wist not 
that it was the high priest (who spoke). The B. V. makes Ananias 
the subject. 

6. kplvopat] Rec. inserts éya before this. 

7. Aadotvros| Some Mss. exrovros. Rec. \adjoavros. The aorist. 
seems rather more appropriate, as it makes the dissension consequent 
on the words, not coincident with them. 

éyévero] Some Mss. ézézece. 

9. Rec. adds uh OeopaydGpev after dyyedos. It was probably a 
marginal comment suggested by the kindred passage in v. 39. 
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A / , e 4 , A 
THY TUVHWLOTLAY TolnTamevol OiTIVEs TEOTEADOYTES TOIS 
° aa x a Ie OCs ) , 
apxtepevow Kat Tos mpecBuTépos etray "Avabemate 
3 , e A ‘ , 4 “ 7 
aveDenaticamey EavTous pndevos yevoarPat ews ov a7ro- 

, \ a = iO) e a ? , eS 
krelvouev Tov IlavAov. vuv ovv vpets euhavicate TH 
’ \ ay U 4 r 7 \ b) 
XiALapXw® cu TH cuUVEdPLM OTwWS KaTAYyayy avToY ets 
¢ eS / , 2 , ~ . 
Uuas ws wéAAovTas diayiwwocKke axpiBéoTEpov TA TeEpt 

’ 5, ~ \ \ an 3 ’ iba tea 2 ro9 
avTov' muels O€ TPO TOU eyYlcal aUTOY ETOLMOL ETMEV 

a” , r 9 , b] , A e «\ an 9 an 
Tov averew avtov. *Axovoas dé 0 vlogs THs adeAdigs 

, A b] , , A 7 AG 4) 
IlavAov tyv evedpay tapayevopevos Kar etoe\Owv es 

\ A fas , 

Thy TapeuBornv amnyyercgy to ILavAw. mpockanre- 
, \ € ~ (4 ~ e ~ Sf ee 
capevos de 0 IlavAos eva Tay exatovTapxov efy Lov 

, aA + \ \ U 4 ‘ 
veaviavy TOUTOV amaye mTpos TOV xI\ALapxoOV, EXEL ‘yap 
° n ’ SN e \ > \ Th eh | 
atayyeiAal Te avT@. oO mev ovdv TapadaBwv avTov 
? \ b Ud , e , 
wyayev mpos Tov xiAiapxov kat gdyow O déomos 

fr ’ , ) “A \ 
IlatAos mpockaXecauevos pe NpwTyTEV TOVTOY Tov 

, ’ cd \ , lg , ~ , 
veaviay ayaye mpos ae, €xovTa Te AaARoa cou. 
2 , A lat \ >) lol e , s 
emiAaBomuevos de THS xXELpos avTOU oO yXIAlapxXOS Kal 
5 , 3) Sie ’ ’ , > ed 4 
avaxwojcas kat diay ervvOavero Ti esr 0 exes 
) n > NT et e7 a lé 
amayyeiAai wor; elmev de Gte Ol ‘lovdaior cuvebevro 

an ° ~ ys lf fo \ C , 
TOU epwricai ce Orws avpiov Tov IlavAov Katayayns 
% \ , e , ° , , 

Els TO TUVEdpPLOY HS péAXWY TL aKpLBEaTEpov TUVOaver Oat 

\ ne eee, OC \ a Dt Ley , \ 
jTept avToU' au ovy mn TeicOys avTois, évedpevouvcty yap 

Ce al 5) 3A ov , , if 
auTov €€ avT@y avdpes TAELoVs TETTEPaKOVTA, OLTLVES 
° id e A vad tad V4 iO 
avefeuaticay eavTovs pyre payeiy pate treiv ews ov 
2: , ‘| , A an Sha a8 ld fd 
AaVvEAWOLY QUTOV, KaL VUY ElTlY ETOLMOL TPOTdEXomMeEVOL 


14. "Avaléyare ave8.] For this emphatic reduplication compare 
v. 28. 

15. katayayy aitov] Rec. avpiov adrov xataydayy. 

dveXeiv aitév] One ms. adds eay dey kat atrofavey. 

20. pé\Awv] The scheme of the conspirators was to secure the 
consent of the chief captain by holding out the hope of his obtaining 
further information. Rec. reads uéAdovtes: the clause in that case 
conveys the pretext which they were about to put forward that they 
desired further information. 
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A > \ A 9 lé € A Oo} , 9 , 

22 THV ATO Gov eTayyeAlav. O meY OvV XLALapxOS aTre- 

\ , Ul A ’ los ef 
Avce TOV veavickov TapayyeiAas pydevt eKAGARTAL OTL 
la ’ ’ \ ies ‘ , 4 
23 TavTa evehavicas mpos eve. Kat mpooxadecapuevos 
, “~ e ~ i) ¢ ' 
Tivas Ovo TOV ExaTovTapxXoY eirev “EToupwacate oTpa~ 
’ / ~ , \ 
TWWbTAas SLaKocious OTws TopevOHcw ews Kaicapias, Kat 
- \ ’ U 2) ‘\ 
irmeis eBdoujkovta Kat de€todkaBovs dtakociovs, ao 
, ¢ ~ Us “~ ce 

24 TOLTNS Wpas THE VUKTOS, KTHVN Te TapacTyca Wa 
’ r ‘ A , . 
emiSiBacavtes Tov IlatAov dvacécwor pos Pij\ua 

\ , ’ ) 4 17 \ , 
25 Tov yye“ova, ypawas emirToAny éxovcay TOY TUTOV 
~ , v. = , ¢e , 
26 TovTov KXavdws Avoias To Kpatictw yyewovr PijrKe 
, | oA vod , e ‘ ~ 
27 xaipev. Tov avdpa tovrov cvAdAnud0ervta vo TOV 
Ay U A / zd cad e 2 b] oe. 9 ‘ 
ovdaiwy Kat méAXoVTA avatpeiaOa Ur’ aiToY émiaTAs 
‘ ~ , b] r A v4 e av 
guy Tw oTpaTtevpaTte e€eAauny, mabwv OTL “Pwmaios 
? i / 9 ~ A vid ep ? , 
28 ectiv, BovAouevos Te eTLyV@VaL THY alTiav Ol iy éveKa- 
9 Fite \ / >] ~ A ” 

29 Novy avTw KaTiyyayov els TO TUVedpLOY aUTMY. OV EUpOY 
bd / \ U - , 7 oA \ 
eykaXovuuevoy Tept CyTnmatwv Tov vou“ov avToy, uydev 

\ + , s\ “~ aS 4 
30 de agiov Oavatov iy decuay éxovta eyxAnua.  pnve- 
, , 2 la 9 \ 4 Le A ? ~ 
Oeions dé por eriPBourjFs ets Tov avdpa érecOar eau 
ld \ , / x e id 
emeura mpos oé, wapayyelAas Kal Tos KaTyyopols 
, \ mi s. % A \ > 
31 Aeyely pos avTov €mi cov. Oi pev ody 
~ A \ , 3 “ z) (a 
OTPATLWTAL KATA TO OLaTETAYMEVOY aUTOLS avadaBovTes 
\ load x A \ b) A b é / : 
tov IlavAov ivyayov dia vuKtos ets tTHv ’Avtirarpida 
a ‘ > , .7 A = 5) , \ 
32 Ty Oe erravploy eacayTes Tous tmmeis amépyecOa ory 
SA eee 5 ‘ rake. or 3 
33 auTM umTecTperay eis THY TapeuBoANnV’ oOlTIWES eic- 
, a] A a / AY a , ‘ ° A 
eMOovtes ets THY Kaicapiay Kai avadovres Thy ériaToAny 





24. At end of this verse one ms. adds efo8nOy yap unrore apmra- 
gavres avrov ot lovdaror aroxrewwor, Kat avros peratu eyKAnUA EXN ws 
apyuptov eAngdws. 

28. karhyayov cis TO oc. a.] These words are omitted in some ancient 
Mss., but they are essential to the sense, as the context now stands. 
29. One ms. adds at end of this verse e&yyayov avrov wods Ty Big. 

30. Rec. adds éppwoo at the end of this verse, which was common 
at the end of Greek letters, as vale in Latin. But the passage 
contains only the substance of the despatch, not the actual words. 
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=. , , A \ IL a Ses 5 \ 
Tw nyewou Tapectycay Kat Tov LlavAoy avTw. avayvous 34 
A ae ] , % , ? \ N , 
O€ Kal emTEepwrijaas éx Tolas éTApXElas ErTLY Kat TUDOMEVOS 
4 Ed \ , , Ui 4 v4 ‘ e 
ort amo Kidixias Araxovcoua cov, épy, OTaV Kat ot 35 
, , - , ’ vas 
KaTHyOpol cov TapayevwvTal’ KeAevoas Ev TH TPAl- 
if Fae , Le >) , 
Twpiw ToU Hpwdov guAaccec Oa avTov. 
‘ A , e , , e >] A rit , 
Mera de wévte nucpas kaTtéBn 0 apxtepevs Avavias 24 
A , ~ ms (Ly / 7 
peta TperPuTépwv Tay Kat pyTopos TeptuAXov Twos, 
er > , ee , ‘ iC U 
oiTwes evepaucav TH iyeuou Kata Tov IlavXov. 
, \ >] = ”~ e , 
KAnGevros de avtov ypEato Katyyopeyv o TéptudXos 2 
/ an ° , ‘ a 4 
Aeyov ILoAAHs etpyyyns TUyxXavovTes Ota cou Kat dLop- 
, , oe ap, V4 \ ~ lad , 
Oauatov ywouevov TH Over TOUTH dia THs TNS Tpovoias 
, A = ) 4 , ~ 
TavTYN TE Kal TavTaxov amodexoucba, Kpaticte PALE, 3 
‘ , p) , , ‘ A Cah ae 
META Taons evxapicTias. wa de pn emt mAEloy ce 
’ , “A % vay , id ~ , cx SS 
EVKOTTM, TAPAKAAW® GKOUVTAL TE NUOV GUYTOLWS TH TH 
’ , e , ‘ \ 7 ~ \ ‘ 
ETLELKLA. EVPOVTES Yap TOV avdpa ToUTOY Nolmov Kal § 
an j« la cr Ci , re ‘ A 
KiwovvTa otaces act Tois ‘lovdaiows Tots KaTa THY 
° , J A “A U , 
Olkouperny TpwrocTaTyy Te THs Tov Nalwpaiwy aipe- 
ed \ S e \ ’ , A aA A 
cews, OF Kal TO lepoy eretpacey BeBn\aooa, ov Kat 
> a 52s . , \ 
EKpATI}CAapev, Tap ov duvijoy avTOS avaKpivas Trepl 





1. wpeoButépwv tivav] Rec. rév mpecBurépwr. 

évebavicav] This verb has been previously used of an official 
report (xxiil. 15, 22). Here and in xxv. 2, the addition of card gives 
the force of an official prosecution. 

2. SiopPwpatev] Rec. caropwudtwv. This would mean successes, 
whereas the ancient text points to suppression of disorders ; which 
agrees better with the context and the circumstances. 

5. Aoussv] The Lxx. employ this as a term of personal reproach 
in 1 Kings (Sam.) xxx. 22, Ps. i. 1. 

tmpwtootatnv] Literally a soldier of the front rank: perhaps the 
orator intended to avail himself of the byword Nazarenes as a means 
of confounding Christians with the turbulent Galileans who dis- 
turbed the peace of Jerusalem at the feasts. 

6. After éxparjoauev Rec. inserts from some later mss., which 
contain it with variations, kal xara Tov huérepov vouov AOeXoapev 
Kplvew* mapehOav dé Avaolas 6 xiNiapxos mera ToAAs Bias ex TOV xeLpoy 
quo amiyaye Kedevoas Tos KaTnydpous attod épyecOar emt oé. Inde- 
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r , > A len ee a . OA 
TAVTWOVY TOUTHWY ETLYYOVAL OV NuEls KATHYOpoOUmMEY AUTOU. 
/ A A ? val r ~ 
9 cuveTéeVevto de kat of ‘lovdaio: dackovTes Tav’Ta oUTwS 
4 ’ / e ~ / ° 3 ~ 
10 €xetv. ‘AmexpiOn te o IlavAos vevoavros avtTw Tov 
3 , , 3 ~ 4 ~ 4 ‘ 
nryewovos Aeyev “EK moAAwy éT@V OvTAa ce KpITHY 
= lj 4 cd le b] , ‘ A 2 tas 
Tw Over TOVTH éemiaTapevos EVOUUMWS Ta TeEpL emavTOU 
5 ~~ , ? “A g 9 i 
11 a7roAoyoupat, Ouvapevou cou eTlyv@val, OTL OV TAEOUS 
ee 4 Re 4 , a ef) 5 oy , : 
eiciy mor nuepar Oadeka adh is aveBnv TpocKuijocwy ets 
’ | y 9 ~ ” iO / , 
12 lepovoadijp, kat ovTe ev TH lepw evpov me TPOS TLVA 
, \ > U la V4 f b] 
13 dladeyouevoy 4 eTLaTATIW ToLOVYTa OxAOU oVUTE EV 
A a“ Ja ».! ‘ , x oN 
Tais guvaywyais ovTe KaTa TyHv ToAW, ovdEe Tapa- 
= , r Anim en \ rw ii; 
oTHTAL OVVAVTUL TOL TEPL @Y VU. KAaTHYyOPOUGLY MoU. 
e ~ ‘ la , ce A 4 € A a , 
14 OmoAOY@ Oe TOVTO GOL OTL KaTA THY OdOY iv AEyouTW 
u ¢ , fe / - , a 
aipecw oUTws AaTpevwW TH TaTPOW Dew, TITTEVWY TAL 
r ‘ ‘ i? A - ’ a 
TOS KATA TOV VOMOY Kal TOS Ev TOLS TPOPITUALS yeypau- 
, > t + c 4 , eA \ re! \ o 
15 mevors, eATIOa eExwv ets Tov Oeov, iv Kal avTOL oUTOL 
, 5] , , 4 4 
TpocoexXovTal, avacraciw péeArAev éoecPa dikaiwy Te 
A ° , A ° , , | ’ \ ° ~ ’ , 
16 KAL QOLKWY" EV TOUT® Kal AUTOS aATKH® aTpoTKOTOY ouV- 


pendently of its want of authority from ancient mss. this insertion 
connects the relative clause 7ap’ 06... with Lysias, not with Paul, to 
whom dvaxpivas clearly points: it is besides incredible that Tertullus 
should have chosen to attack the chief captain under the circum- 
stances. The ancient text, however, seems defective in the absence 
of a principal verb. 

8. avaxpivas] A preliminary examination of a prisoner by a 
magistrate was called dvdxpiois by way of distinction from his final 
trial (comp. xxv. 26). 

10. edOtpws] Rec. ev@uudrepor. 

14, mortetwv m. tT. kata tT. vopov] This clause asserts trust in 
promise rather than belief in God’s commandments: the Law, named 
in combination with the Prophets, designates the written books of 
the Law, and xara denotes throughout those books, in a local sense. 
The apostle proclaims his trust in God’s covenants written through- 
out the Law, and his promises written in the Prophets. 

16. év rotrw] Greek usage and the previous context both suggest 
the ellipsis of 7@ ypdvm. The rendering im this hope, which is 
suggested by Herein in the B. V. would require év rairy. 

ampdoKotoy] This word describes a conscience untroubled by any 
stumbling-block of guilty thoughts (comp. Phil. i. 10). 
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if. EA ‘ \ A: A A ’ , ‘ 
eldnow éxew mpos Tov Oedv Kat Tovs avOpw7rous oa 
/ A. ees A t > / , >) 
Tavros. Ol eTa@v de TAELOVWY EXENMOTVVYAS TOMTWY ELS 
whine ted r \ 5 e oO 7 
TO €0vos pov Tapeyevouny Kat Tpocpopdas, ev ais evpov 
e , > os ae ? \ 4 XQ \ 
me Wyvicméevov ev TH lepw, ov peTa OXAOU OVdE META 
, s! \ 9 ‘ la > U val id Sse 
OopuBou, Twes dé ao THs ’Acias “Lovdatn, ots Eder em 
4 a A a f l4 \ 2 , 
OU Tapeivat Kal KaTNyopelv et TL EXOLEY TPOS EMEe,— 
ei ’ \ a ° r f O or , 
9 QUTOL OUTOL ElTAaTwWOAaY TL EUPOY adiKnUa TTAaYTOS 
3 A ~ , \ A lad , ~ i 
fLov é7l TOU cuvedplov  Tept plas TavTys Pwvys 7s 
7. £- °’ $ va e A ec \ 2 ls ~ 
exexpata ev avtois eotws OTe Ilepi avacracews vexpwv 
’ A , , Ke ~ 5] , A b] A 
€yw Kpivomat aijuepov ep vuav. *AveBarero de avTous 
e ~ 2 , sat x ‘ An ¢ ~ i 
6 PALE, axpiBécrepov eldws Ta Tept THY OdOU, Elmas 
= G) A , ¢ , Bs , b) 
trav Avoias 6 xiAtapxos KataBy Siayvecopat Ta 
Ci ae , m7 e , nA 2 AEN 
kal’ tuas’ dwata€auevos To exaTovTapxy THpEiTOat avTOV 
4 + A , ls ~ sar ’ ~ 
éxew Te dvecw Kat pydeva Kwdvev TOV LOLwy avTOU 
e - ah eee ‘ \ ¢ “4 ‘ 
UTNPETELY AUTO. Mera de juépas Tivas Tapa- 
M4 e ~ A , i x07 S,! 
yevouevos 0 PAALE ovv ApovoitAn TH Wie yuvatKe 
aS ? , , \ ~ \ 
oven “lovdaia peteTéuwato tov IlavAov Kat iKovcev 
° Cm A ~ 2) %, > lal , 
avTou rept Ths es Xpioroy Incoty wicTews. dtadeyo- 
/ \ ) ~ A , A > , A ~~ 
Mévou O€ GUTOU TEpl OiKaLOTUYNS Kal eyKpaTElas Kal TOU 
, ~ , lA , e ~ 
Kpluaros ToU méANovTos eupoBos yevouevos 0 PALE 
’ , \ laa + tA \ A \ 
amexpl0n To vov éxov mopevou, catpov dé weTadaBov 
, , . ¢ ‘ ? id es 
petakadécoual ce dua Kat eATitwy OTL XpimaTa 





18. év ais] Rec. évols. The ancient text makes the relative refer 
to mpocgopds as its antecedent. These offerings were the occasion of 
his visit; so that he describes himself as engaged in the presentation 
when the attack was made upon him. 

19. tiwvés 8%] Some ancient mss. omit 6¢, in which case tivés 
becomes the subject of edpov. 

%e] Rec. de2, So some ancient mss., but the imperfect is the 
ordinary mode of denoting non-fulfilment of a duty. 

21. # after ddixnua is equivalent to aXXo 7. 

ékéxpafa] This is a Hellenistic reduplication of &xpaga. 

22. ’AveBddero ... PFA] Rec. ’Axovoas dé raira 6 BANE dveBarero 
avrovs. 

24. i8{a] Rec. omits this word. 

26. Ree. inserts 8rws von adrév after Ilav)ov. 
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doOijoerat avt@ bro tov IlavAou' 610 Kat auKvoTEpov 

27 QUTOV METATEMTOMEVOS WUiAEL AUTO. Avetias 
de mAnpwleicns ¢daBev ctadoxov 6 PAE Tlopkiov 
Piorov’ OédXwy te yapita KatabécAa Tots lovdaiors 
0 PyNE KaTéduTe Tov Ilavrov dedeuevor. 


A a ’ \ ees) r ‘ a Cole 
25 Pioros ovv éemiPas Ty éeTapxeia peTa TpeEls TMEpas 
2) / 7 ? z 2 4 , ° li , 
2avebn ets “lepord\upa ard Kacapias, évepaucay te 
es 9 A 4 a > , 4 
aUTW Ol apxlepels Kat of TpoToL THY ‘lovdaiwy KaTa 
~ , 4 r 9 \ 7 a Lf 
3 Tov IlavAov, Kat rapexadovy avToy airovmevor Xap 
) p) a o , s5g8 a9 , 
KAT avTov OTws peTaTEeuWnTa avTov eis lepovcadrp, 
Ses, ~ , a 5 ‘ \ ‘ ¢ , e S 
4 €vedpay Towouvres aveAeiy avTOV KaTa THY OdOY. O [eV 
= a 5 ’ mn \ : nA r) 
ouv Pyoros amexpiOn typeicAa tov IaiAov es Kar- 
, e ‘ \ , >] ’ > It ~ ¢ 
5 capiav, eavTov de péeAAev ev Taxee exTopeverOa’ Ok 
Tee Okt Belo ' ‘ , sf say one 5) 
ovv ev upiv, pyoty, dvvaTot cuvKaTaPayTes el TL eoTL eV 
mis , r ’ ae 
TW aVOpPl ATOTOV KATHYOPELTMTAY aUTOU 
ié \ bd =| al , 3 , 2 A \ , 
6 Avatpivas de év avtois nuépas ov mAelovs OKTW 7 O€Ka, 
‘ 3 U ie > , Ud 9. N ie 
kaTaPas es Kawapiav, ty éravpiov xabioas éxt Tov 
, 2 , A ” o> ] ~ 
7 Pywaros éexédevoey Tov IlavAov axOjva. wapayevo- 
, ‘ 9 a , o) ‘ 3 A 42 ry 
mevou O€ QUTOU TeplerTycaY avTOY of amo leporodvpwv 


27. After Pjcroy one MS. inserts rov de IlavAov evacev ev Typyoer dra 
Apovo.d)av. 

Xapita katabéo8ar] This phrase regards a favour conferred in the 
light of a deposit placed in the hands of the recipient, for which a 
due return is expected. 

1. émBas rH érrapyxela] éxapxela denotes the administrative pro- 
vince of a magistrate, not province in a local sense; nor could 
emBaivey be used with a dative for local entrance into a place; it 
denotes Festus’ entrance on his duties as procurator. 

2. ot dpxuepets] Rec. 6 dpxiepeds. 

4, typetrOar ... eis] The preposition indicates the previous con- 
veyance of the prisoner to Caesarea; the verb declares his present 
detention there. 

5. &rotov] This word, originally strange or irregular, is applied 
both to physical evil as in xxviii. 6, and to moral evil as here. 

6. od mAclous OKTa 4 Séka] Rec. whedous 7) déxa, omitting ov. 
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, ) a \ A , 9 , 
cataBeBnxores ‘lovdaior, toda Kat Bapéa altiobmara 
, x > oo» . = a , D) 
KaTapepovtes & ovK toxvov arrodeiga, Tov ILavAov azro- 
, 4 aS 9 \ , “A ? U 4 
Noyouuevov Tt OUTe els TOV vopwoyv TaY lTovdaiwy ovTeE 
5) S < \ y+ s) li r ¢ 3 a 
eg TO lepoy ovTe eis Katcapa ti iuapTtov. o Protos 
‘ , a ? , , ° \ 
de OéXwy Tois "lovdalow yapw KaTtaberPa amoxpibecs 
vas , > , hae. , ’ \ ean 
tw IlavAw eirev Oéres ets ‘lepocodAvma avaBas éxei 
A , “A 9 5] ’ Loder > A c ~ 
mept TovTwy KpiOjvac ew euov; eimevy de 0 LILavAos 
e \ SoS - , rae , ° n 
Eotws émt tov Byuatros Kaicapos eu, ov pe det 
, ) Ja , ¢€ A A If 
kpivecOa. ‘lovdaiovs ovdev ndtxnka, ws Kat ov KadXuov 
’ , 3 4 > ry A . oo” ’ , 
emiylwwoKels. el Mev ovV aduKa@ Kat a€tov OavaTou Teé- 
, 9 A hea: roe ) \ da 
TpaXa Tl, OV TaparTouma TO a7roOaveiv’ ef de ovdev 
Y a a pa CRE 4 , 
€OTLY WY OUTOL KATYHYyOpOvaLV jou, ovdEis pe OUVATaL 
° = ’ i , 5) A , e 
avtois xapicacOa’ Kaicapa eémixadotua. ToTe oO 
A , x “ , bd] , 
Pjctos cuvAadijoas peta TOU cuuPovdAlov azmeKxpiOn 
, ) , > A ’ , 
Kaicapa emxexAnoa, émt Kaicapa ropevon. 
e ~ A , “~ ? , \S A 
Hyepav de dtayevopevwy tivev “Aypinmas 0 BaciXeus 
| Ul 2 , ° , \ 
kat Bepvixn cativtynocay ets Kaicapiay acracapevoe Tov 


10. Rec. alters the order, placing ‘Eorus after Kaicapos. 

KGAALov értywaeokes] This present cannot be used like the 
perfect, in the sense of knowing already. The assertion is that 
Festus is now beginning to know better than before the true state of 
the case. 

*Tovdaiovs] The omission of the article makes the plea of innocence 
more comprehensive. The denial refers not only to the Jews as a 
nation, but to individual Jews also: ‘*‘ To no Jews have I done 
wrong.” 

11. twapatotpar] Paul does not plead for mercy, but for simple 
justice : he protests that he has no unmanly shrinking from death. 
The same verb is used in Luke xiv. 18 to describe cowardly excuses 
for failure in an unwelcome duty ; and in Heb. xii. 19 it expresses 
the cry of the guilty for mercy when threatened by the terrors of 
a holy Law. 

xaploacba.] Here and in v. 16 this verb bears the invidious 
sense of an unjust surrender of life or liberty to gratify personal 
enmity. 

13. KkathyTycay ... domacdpevor] Rec. doracduevor. The fut. part., 
expressing distinctly the purpose of their visit to Caesarea, removes 
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an e \ , , , ° a e ~ 
14 Pyorov. ws de TAEiouvs nuépas dLeTPLBov exel, 0 Protos 
om Vest aie: , y A \ ~ fs 5] 
T@ Bacirel avéOero Ta kata Tov Ilaidov Aéywv ’Arijp 
pes , «oN , r eer 
15 Tig eoTW KaTaAXeAlmEvos UTO PiyALKos degpLOS, Tepl OD 
, =] /, 2 ’ ) a 
yevouevov jou ets “leporoAupa evepavicay of apxepets 
A , “~ ? , ° / >) aA 
Kat of mpecPuTepor Tav ‘lovdaiwy, atrovmevot KaT avTOU 
U a \ A ? U 4 5) + * e 
16 KaTadikyy’ mpos ovs amexpiOnv OTL ovK éotw €0og ‘Po- 
/ , , ov \ \ ¢ , 
palo xapivecOai Twa avOpwrov mpl 7 O KaTyyopou- 
\ , ld 4 , f 
MEVOS KATA TPOTWTOY EXOL TOUS KAaTNYOpOUS TOTOY TE 
2 , ’ A an b] , , 
17 aTwoAoyias AaBor wept TOU éyKAnpmaTos. cuveOovTwv 
> 5) , 4 ‘ ’ , A. bee 
ovv evOade avaBorAnv pyndeuiay romncauevos ty €&NS 
r Fi , Med 4 ’ lo \ ay : 
kaQioas émi Tou Biyatos éxéXevoa axOnva Tov avdpa 
4 i) , e. , 2 , la 
18 wept ov otabevtes of KaTiyopot ovdeuiay alTiay épepov 
> SSN te , A , ‘ x 
19 @Y eyw UiTEevoovy ToVNpwY, CyTiMaTa Oé TIA TeEpt THs 
/ , > \ 9 \ \ / 
(diag Oeicidaimovias eixov pos avTOV Kal TeEpi TWoS 
) “~ , a oS ¢ aie c. 3 , 
20 'Iyocotv TeOvynxoros, ov épacxey 6 IlavXos Gyv. amopov- 
eee) A A \ , / 4 , / 
pevos O€ eyo THY TEpt TOUTHY CyTyCL Edeyor et BovOLTO 
7 / ° a 4 \ fs 
mopever Oat eis "lepocoAuma KaKkel KpiverOar Tepl ToUTWY. 
An ‘ , -) , ~ ? ‘ ) J 
21 Tou de ILavAou émtxadXecapevou TypnOyvat avToy ets THY 
an - U Dad a ? \ 4 
tov LePacrov dvayvwow, éxédevoa TypeicAar avTo ews 
a , , ) \ ‘ , b] / A 
2200 avaTeuiywm avtov mpos Katcapa. ’Aypimas de 


all difficulty; but as it is found in only one ancient Ms. it can 
hardly be genuine. A truer explanation is found in the fact that 
karavrav denotes more than mere arrival; it includes the further 
idea of settling down (xara) for a stay short or long: here, then, 
it records the stay of Agrippa and Bernice after coming to salute 
Festus. 

15. katadlkynv] Rec. diknv. The ancient text is more appropriate; 
for the Jews were not asking for a trial, but praying an adverse 
judgment as a boon. 

18. trovnpav}] Rec. omits this: some Mss. read zovnpar. 

20. et BovAoro twopeterGar] This is a translation into the oratio 
obliqua of a command from Festus, ropevov prefaced by a courteous 
ei BovXet. 

21. LeBacrod] In the case of the first Caesar Augustus, Luke ii. 1 
has Avyovoros, as if it were a proper name ; but the title is ordinarily 
translated into ZeBacréds in the case of later Caesars. 
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A \ n , \\ ° A ~ 9 , 
apos Tov Piotov “EPouNopuny cat avtos Tov avOpwrov 
2 ~~ 5/4 U 2 , b) las a 
axovoa.  Avpiov, dyciv, axovon avTov. Ty 

> > / ’ f Fox Me , 4 lanl Pp 
ouv eravpiov eOovtos Tov “Aypimma kat THs Bepvirns 

s ~ , \ 7 , be] eee. , 
pera TOAAS HayTacias Kal eioeAPOvTMY Els TO AKPOATI- 

4 if Ava r lan > eed x nw 
plov avy Te xiALapxols Kal avépaciy Tols KaT e€oxNV TIS 

, A , a e an 
mToNews Kat KeXevoavtos Tov Pyorov 7yxOy o IavAos. 

, ¢ la Ul r \ ’ 
kal pyow 6 Pyotos ‘Aypinra Baowrev Kat waves of 

, re i al la \ o ¢ 
cuvTapovTes nuiv avopes, Qewpetre TOUTOV TeEpL OV ATraV 

* aA ~ ? / ce Sis , a ? , 
To TARVos THY lovdaiwy evéruyxev mot ev Te leporodrAUmots 

\ eee , A A ca 9 \ rs , bd] \ A 
kat evOade, Bowvres yn deiv avTov Gyv pnxéTe eyo de 

, \ 54 ~) A , , 
KkaTeAaBounvy pyndev aktov avtov Oavatov mwempaxeévat, 
’ lal \ , 9 , \ \ + 
avToU Oe ToUTOUV éemiKaAecupéevou TOY LeBacrTov expiva 
/ A Lo | , , LE , ° 
TeuTEW. TEpl ov acpares TL ypavrar Tw KUpiw oOUK 
+ ; \ , ) A ari e A 4 Ld ’ A 
exw 610 Tponyayov avTov ep veo Kal warioTa emt 
tal ~ ) , / a“ 9 , / 
gov, Bacitiev “Aypinma, d7ws THs avaKkploews yevouerns 
ie al ’ . r i ’ 
TX® Ti ypavrw’ aXoyoyv yap mot doKel TéeuMTOVTA OéoMLOV 
‘ A ‘ ? b>] lad + el 4 ee b , \ 
Mn Kal Tas KaT aUTOU alTias onuava. 'Aypim7as de 
\ \ ~ + ) , , e \ an 
ampos Tov IlavAov egy 'Emirpémerai cor vrep ceavTou 
, , € la > / A - , r 
Aeyew. Tote oO Ilavros exTetvas THY. XEipa aredoyelTo 
\ ’ a b] A ¢ \ > an 
Ilepi ravtwy @y éeyxaXovma vo ‘lovdaiwy, Bacirev 


22. "EBovAdpnv Kal airds] “HBovAdunv is sometimes used, like 
noxounv in Rom. ix. 3 and #@edov in Gal. iv. 20, to express a modified 
wish now existing, and so the B.V. renders it. But the emphatic 
kal avrés, which follows it, points to an actual former desire of the 
king in anticipation of the request now made by Festus, J was 
myself wishing. The position of Agrippa made it natural for him to 
feel and express an independent interest in the case. 

26. xup(w] The early emperors carefully repudiated the title of 
dominus (Secrérns), borne by the master of slaves, as savouring of 
despotism, but welcomed xvpios, an indefinite title of respect and 
courtesy, which was addressed to gods and kings as well as private 
persons. 

1. trip] The alternative repi is strongly supported by mss., and 
is specially appropriate to the circumstances, as Agrippa was not 
trying the case, only hearing the prisoner’s statement with a view 
to making a report about it. 
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>A ’ ’ 3 X , sc 54 a , 
yplTTa, iynat euwavTov pakaploy emt cov pméAdwv 
, oe] A 14 
3.0nmepov amoXoyeicOm, partiota yveortny oOvTAa GE 
, ~ A > , ’ ~ 
mavtTwy tov Kata ‘lovdaiovs eOav tre Kat CyTnudTwv. 
\ , , ° A ’ 4 ‘ > ’ , 
4 0l0 déomar paxpoOvpws axovoai wou. Thy pev obv Biocty 
b] / A 2 2 9 ~ , °’ co) 
fou ek VeOTNTOS THY aT apxns yevouevny ev TH eOver 
I ’ / A la ? a 
5 pou év Te lepocoAvmors toact Tavtes lovdaiot, tpoywe- 
, ” oN , s 
oxovres me avwler, eav OeXwor wapTupEly, OTL KaTA THY 
J 7 / ~~ e / / 
axpiBecTaTyy aiperw THs nueTepas OpnoKeias eCyoa 
A A lal me! ? , ~ A 
6 Papicaios. Kat vuv ém eAmidt THs els TOUS TaTépas 
e “A ’ , f. e \ lal r 
yav eTayyerlas yevouerns UTO TOU Oeov éoTnKa KpLVO- 
5 a \ , € ~ b] °’ / , A 
7 MEVUS, ELS WV TO OwOEeKadvAOY nuaY eV EKTEVELa VUKTA Kal 
rd , ~ | , rant é A a ’ , 
yuepav AaTpevoy eATiCee KaTAYTHTAL’ Tepl is eATidOS 
’ A en a8 ’ oes t 
8 eycadovuat vo lovdaiwy, BaciAev’ Ti aTicTOY KpiveTaL 
? ¢ - “) e \ A > / A > 
map viv ec o Oeos vexpous eyeipe; "Eyo pev ovv 


3. pddiota yvaornv dvta] The position of uddiora connects it 
with yvworny, not with the previous clause as in the B.V. The 
participial clause is really in apposition to the preceding ood, but an 
accusative construction is adopted as though the previous clause had 
spoken of addressing the king (cé) instead of pleading before him 
(él cov). 

4, yey ofy introduces the record of the early life of the apostle. 
There is no regular apodosis with 6é, but the real contrast to the early 
life is given later on in v. 12 by the narrative of conversion. (See 
App. on per ody.) 

ék vedtyTos] The term vedrys was often extended indefinitely to 
early manhood (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 12), and not restricted to childhood. 
The prep. éx implies after in expressions of this kind (comp. Gal. i. 
15, é« xoNas, after birth). The early years spent at home, before 
his education began at Jerusalem, are here excluded. 

6. ém’ id] These words are coupled with éoryxa, not with 
kpwdopevos, as is proved by the absence of an article. This verse 
declares that he rests on hope of God’s promise as his ground of 
confidence, the next adds that this hope is made a charge against 
him. 

8. d&morrov at English idiom constantly requires that as the 
rendering of ef after words expressive of surprise like Oavudfew, 
Sewdv mroveicOa, where they refer to real facts, not to mere hypo- 
theses. 
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+S ’ ox \ \ +S > ~ ~ G , ad 
édo€a éuavto pos TO dvoua Inco Tov Nafwpaiou dety 
\ 9 ’ rn Be hail <a.3 , ee , 
ToA\Aa evayTia pata’ 0 Ka evoinca ev lepocodvpmors, 
A , A ¢ , b] A 7. cr , 

Kal ToAAOUs Te TOY ayiwy eyw ev dudAakais KaTekreoa 
A \ ~ % , ’ , , 9 , 
THY Tapa TMV apxlepéewy e€ovciay AaBwv, avatpouLEevwy 

3 ~ ~ 4A ‘\ 7 4 
TE QUTOV KaTiVveyKa Wipoyv, Kal KaTa Tacas Tas cuVa- 
‘ ’ “A =) A >] , ca 
yoyas ToAXaKs TYnwpav avTous yvayKafovy PrAacPypyety, 
O~ J , >) + x07 l4 A 9 Ny 
TEPLITTWS TE EMMLALVOMEVOS AUTOIS EdLWKOV EWS KAL ELS TAS 
‘4 , ’ oe , ’ A \ ? 
é€w To es. ‘Ey ois topevopevos ets THy Aamackoy met 
2 , Siac? an a ~ ’ , , , 
ELOUTIAS KAL ETIT POTS THS TOV APXLEPEwWY NMEpAs MEeoNS 
\ NEL ean > A ) , SN A 
KaTa THv Odoy eidoyv, Bacirev, ovpavobey UTEP THY ap- 
, Re e , , ~ A A A 
TpoTyTa Tov nALov TeptAauray pe pws Kal TOUS GUY 
a LN , e , , A > 
EMLOL TOPEVOMLEVOUS’ TAVTWY TE KATATETOVTWY UL@Y Ets 
) lo aS A , / Oy of 
THY ynv HKovta povnav éyoucav pos me TH ’EBpaid. 
, / P , , , 
dradexTw@  DaovA LaovaA, Ti we diwKers; oKANpOY cot 
\ , r Ne NS Ve , . c 
mTpos KevTpa AaxkTiCev. éeyw de eira Tis ef, KUpte; 0 
\ , > ) , o) ? ~ Aa Mi. VP bay ty x 
de kuptos eimev “Kyo efuc ‘Incous ov ov dioKers’ adda 
b] a \ n 2 ° o \ 
avacrnO. kat ctAe1 él toYc TrdAac coy’ els ToUTO yap 


ov ’ Q ’ ¢ , \ , a 
wpOnv TOL, TPOXELPLOAGTUAL GE UTHPETHY Kal LapTvpa wv 


10. tiv 7. T. a. Eovoiav] The article indicates the necessity of 
official sanction empowering Saul to act as the recognised agent of 
the Sanhedrin. 

11. The change from aorists to imperfects jvdyxafov and édiwKor 
marks a transition in the narrative from definite acts to unavailing 
efforts. The attempts to force Christians into a denial of their 
faith proved fruitless. 

12. Ev ots] Saul was in the midst of his career of persecution 
when struck down. 

13. jpépas péons}] The time is stated somewhat more precisely 
in xxil. 6 as qepi mweonuBpiay. The travellers gathered the time 
apparently from the position of the mid-day sun, whose brightness 
is noticed in the context. 

14. kévrpa] This indefinite plural belongs to proverbial language ; 
the indefinite expression, a goad, is therefore its correct equivalent 
in English. The present infinitive also expresses a general truth. 

16. mpoxetpfcacar] See notes on iii. 20 and xxii. 14. 

ay te elSés pe] Rec. omits ue, so also many later mss.; but it 
could scarcely have found its way into the most ancient mss. unless 
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07 a b) t U 2 , / bd 
17 Te ede pre wv Te OPOijcOMal ToL, EZAIPOYMENGC CE eK 
Tov Aaov Kal €K TON EONON, Eic OYC Era ATTOCTEAAW 
> a > e. ~ ~ ) , > 
18 ce ANOTZAI GPOAAMOYC aAUTWY, TOU emTLaT pewrat ATTO CKO- 
> rn 4 la > / eo Ai Seow ‘ , 
Toye eic bAc Kal THs eLovetias Tov LaTava emi Tov Veor, 
~ A , A A e ~ A nA 9 ~ 
Tov AaBeiv avtous apecw auapTiov Kat KAAPON ey TOIC 
t Ig ‘Sr wed , v = y Ud 
19 HriacméNoic qioTe TH els Eue. “OOev, Baoiiev ’Aypir7a, 
p) .) , ’ ‘ lad ) ’ D) ’ ) \ a 
20 ovK eyevouny ameOns TH Ovpaviw omTacia, adAd Tis 
5 o ~ 4 . ? , lol , 
ev Aapackm mpatrov te kat ‘lepocoAvmos, Tacay TE 


it were genuine: the omission is due to the difficulty of interpreting 
the text as it stands; and it destroys the rhetorical connexion of 
the two clauses, év re eidés we and Gv Te 6pOjocoual co. What the 
sense really demands is a participle on which dv (=rTovrwy &) may 
depend as object, agreeing with we in the first clause and with éyo 
in the second. This is omitted because its place is supplied by 
é€apotmevos, choosing thee to be an apostle, which expresses the real 
object of Christ’s appearance on this occasion, viz. to choose Paul 
for the ministry for which he had already prepared him. A verb or 
participle denoting action must therefore be supplied to complete 
the sense. 

17. &atpodpevos] This verb cannot signify deliverance without 
the addition of é« xetpds or some equivalent phrase, as is common in 
the Lxx. (comp. also Acts xii. 11). The real meaning in 1 Chron. 
xvi. 35 (which has been quoted as an example of that sense), is to 
gather the scattered exiles from amidst the heathen, as appears 
from the context d@powov kal é£edhod in that passage, and from the 
parallel émuouvdyaye of Ps. cv. (cvi.) 47. Here the circumstances 
and context point to the true rendering, choosing. 

18. émotpépor] This verb corresponds to éfayayely in Is. xlii. 7, 
from which this passage is reproduced. The mission of God’s elect 
is there to open the blind eyes, to bring them that sit in darkness out of 
the prison house, here to open their eyes and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light. It is therefore transitive. The Greek text indicates 
the same by adding avrovs to \aBew and not to émorpévar, marking 
thereby the change of subject from the apostle who converts, to his 
hearers who receive grace. | 

éovelas] This word has two distinct senses in the N. T.: (1) the 
constitutional authority of a magistrate conceded to him by law, (2) 
the arbitrary power of a sovereign or despot who is a law to himself 
and may do what he will. Here, as in Col. i. 13, it bears the latter 
sense. 
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\ , a aay , \ - a, 9 , 
Thy xopav Tis “lovdaias, Kat Toig EOverw amiyyeddov 
cad \ x , 2 A ‘ , 4 ~ 
peTavoeiy Kal emictpéepev emt tov Oeov, aia Tis 
, ld ’ 4 , a 
peTavolas épya tpaccovTas. evexa TouTwv we ‘lovdaio 
, b] EN ¢ J A , 
avA\AaBouevoe ev TH lepw emeipavTo diaxetpicacOa. 
‘J , iO A ~ ° \ lo oN OS. ~ ¢ / 
eTKOuplas ovv TUXMY THS aTO TOU HEoU axpL THY nMuEpas 
ee 4 , Ay ‘ r 
TQAUTNS ECTYKA MapTUPOMEVOS MIKp® TE Kal peyary, 
2 oN b] A , a A ’ r 
ovdey exTos NEyov BY TE OL TpoPyTat eAaAnoay pLeEd- 
, , A lo iy) \ e , 
Aovtwy yiverOa Kat Movons, e mabytos 0 xplioTos, 
9 a ? ? t a A“ , 
€l TpwTos e€ avacTracews vexpav pas pmeANE KaTAY- 
, al ~ A ~~ a» “~ 
yéANew TO TE Naw Kal Tois EOVEow. Tatra 
\ >] cal ’ ¥ e ~ , ce 2 
6€ avToU amoAoyoupsevov 0 Piotos pmeyady TH pwvy 
/ Ud ‘aa FE ‘ F. is 
gyctv Maty, Ilatvke ta rod\XNa ce ypaymatra ets 
, , e A ~ a , U 
paviay wepitpéeTve. oO de ILavAos Ov paivoua, dyoiv, 
(2 ~ 9 ‘ ° , A / Cur 
Kpatiste Piote, aAAa adnOeias Kal cwpPpocvvys pjuata 
° a ] fat ‘ A / e , 
aTropbeyyoua. eémictatat yap Tept TOVTWY 6 BacireUs, 
\ dl , A. U \ Sak 
mpos ov Tappyotafouevos NaAw AavOavew yap avTov 
, Ly ° , ° “i ? +] , 
ToUTwy ov TreiMomat ovlev, ov yap eoTW ev yovia 
, ~ , “ ’ , 
TeTpayuevoyv ToUTO. TiaTeves, Baociev ’Aypinra, 


23. ei...et...] Though cast into a hypothetical form, these clauses 
present truths which the speaker accounts so obvious as to be at 
once admitted without further question when once stated, vz. that 
the Messiah of Jewish prophecy was to be subject to suffering, etc. 

ma0nros denotes a capacity for suffering, such as is involved in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, not necessarily actual suffering. 

é dvactacews] This means literally after rising from the dead. 
The absence of the article indicates that there is no reference to the 
doctrine of the resurrection, but only to the occurrence of the fact. 
The gift of the Holy Spirit and the consequent spread of gospel 
light were to follow Christ’s resurrection (John xvi. 7). 

24, tq hwvy... Td toda] The possessive pronoun is the English 
equivalent to these articles ; raising his voice, thy much learning. 

mepitpére: describes an upsetting of the mental balance. 

25. waivoua. properly denotes frenzied words or deeds, not a 
mental state. Delirious raving was often associated by the ancients 
with an idea of inspiration ; hence the word udvtis for a prophet. 

26. mel(Gonat] This term, J persuade myself, does not express the 
same entire conviction as rémoda, I am persuaded. 
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vad , . > e¢ / e Va) Ul 
Tois Tpogpiras; oda 6Tt micTeves. Oo de Aypimmas 
\ A ~ ] f , 4‘ 
apos tov IlavAov Ev oAlyp me mreiBes Xpirtiavoy 
~ ¢€ A ~ 3 , an las 4 9 
mouoa. o de IlavAos Evéaiuny dv tw Oew cai ev 
9 / 4 y , ° , A ° ‘ A Is 
oAlym Kat ev meyadw ov povoy ce adda Kat TayTas 
A ) , , la , e a 
Tous akovovTas mov onmepov ever Oat ToLovTOUS O7FOL0S 
3 \ “~ ~ , 
KQL €Y@ EluL TApEKTOS TOY JEeTUOV TOUTWY. 
5) , ¢ A te ¢ \ 4 / A 
Avéotn Te 0 Bacirevs Kat 0 nyeuov 4 Te Bepvixn Kat 
? al ne) . , ‘ 
of cuvkabypevor aVTOIS, KaL avaxwpynoayTes EXaXoUY TpOS 
z) , i 20N fe 1 “~ wy 
aAAjAous A€eyovtes OTL Ovdev Oavarov 7 decuav GEtov 
i? Cor oe 3 , \ a , 
mpacce. 0 avOpwros ovTos. “Aypimmas de To Pictw 
la ? , ? , e 5) 4 i t) A 
épy ‘ArroAcAvoba édvvato 6 avOpwros ovTOS Ef my 
, / 
emekexAnto Kaicapa. 
¢ A y , ~ , a n a \ > la 
Qs de expiOy Tov amomXeiv nuas ets tHv IraXlay, 
/ , ~ , e , 7, 
mapedioow Tov te IlavAov Kai Twas EeTépous deruwras 
€ , 9 / > , , ~ ° 
exatovTapxy ovowate “lovAlw o7eipys LeBacris. émt- 


28. The B. V. is clearly wrong in giving 7re/Oe:s the force of suc- 
cessful persuasion, and rendering év é6Miyw and é peyddw as almost 
and altogether. Their real meaning depends on what substantive is 
understood. Now this must be the same in both cases and be 
equally appropriate with ddlyw and peyddw. Neither Adyw, nor 
épyw, nor xpévw, can stand this test. But édAlyw révw, pweyad\w révy, 
are both common in Greek and make excellent sense: Agrippa is 
deriding the hope that he might be made a Christian at the cost of 
a little effort at persuasion: and Paul replies that he grudges no 
effort, whatever it might cost, for his and their conversion. 

moujoar] Rec. yevéo@a. This is evidently a correction borrowed 
from the next verse to simplify the language. 

29. kal éyo eit] The addition of xai serves to emphasise edu in 
contrast to yevéoOa. My earnest prayer, says the apostle, is that 
you may become such as I actually am: he could speak from 
personal experience of the happiness of being a Christian. 

30. Rec. inserts cal radra elrévros airod before dvéorn and omits the 
following re. 

1. tot &tomAciv] This word denotes a decisive change of scene as 
distinct from an ordinary voyage (comp. xiii. 4, xiv. 26): the genitive 
is used as in xv. 20 to express the purport of the decision taken. 

ZeBacris] This isa title of honour conferred as a mark of imperial 
favour. The eBacrfvo, on the contrary, mentioned by Josephus 
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if A e lo fn 
Bavres de mAolw “Adpamvytnvm pédAXovTL TEV ets 
‘ \ la A 
Tous kata thy ’Aciay trozrovs avyxOnuev, OvTOsS cuY 
eon ’ ’ , fidy® las ze 
nuiv “Apiotapxov Maxedovos Oeccadrovukéws Ty TE 3 
e , ~ 
eTEpa KaTIXOnmEV els Lid@va, prravOpa7Tas Te oO ‘LovALos 
= DT iv tA ] / \ | ‘rn 
Tw» llavAw xpynoauevos eréeTpereyv pos Tous gPidrovs 
Ne - =~ 
mopevOevTe emimedeias Tuxelv. KaxeiOey avaxOevTes U7re- 4 
, \ \ \ Sis > 
Trevoauev tTHv Kumpov dia TO Tous avémous etvat 
>] , , / \ ‘ \ , A 
evavTious, TO Te TéAayos TO KaTa THY KirkKiay Kat 5 
, a 
IlauduAtay diatAevoavTes KaTiAOapev ets Muppa rigs 
/ - \ ’ a 
Avkias. Kaxet evpwy 0 éxatovtapxns tAoiov ’AXe~ar- 6 
x va 
Optvov mAéov ets THY “ITaAlay eveBiBacev jmas Eels avTo. 
> a A la Pé , 
ev (kavais de nuepais BpaduTAoouyTeES Kal MOALS yevOMeEVoL 7 
| ‘ A ~ lo la ’ 
kata tHv Kyidov, un mpoceavTos nuas Tov aveuou, 
A y 
UTeTAcVcapev THY Kpyrny cata Ladrpovyv, worss Te 8 
B) , 
Tapareyouevor avtnv 7AOouev els TOTOY TLVa KaXov- 
A a Ses 
pevov Karous Aiuévas, © eyyus iv ods Aacéa. 
c A A , , Ra oF + 9 = 
Ikavov dé xpovou diayevouevou Kal OvTOS 746n ETLTparoUs 9 
a \ \ \ \ ‘ , ey 4 
Tov TAoos Ola TO Kal THY VyoTEiay On TapeAnAVOEvat, 


in J. W. ii. 12, 5 as quartered at Caesarea, were a local force 
which took its name from the city, it being entitled Caes. Augusta 
(ZeBacr7). 

2. péAAovtt] Rec. uéddovTes. 

4, tmerAcdoapev] Here, as in v. 16, rd denotes that they 
steered a course under the lee of the land to gain shelter from the 
wind. 

5. SvamAetvoavtes] The addition of 6.’ juepwy dexamevte after this, 
though not found in the oldest Mss., is an ancient marginal note, 
inserted probably from some itinerary. They struck the coast 
of Cilicia midway, traversing thence its remaining length and the 
whole coast of Pamphylia. 

7. mwpooeavros] The wind made further progress in their proper 
direction impossible. 

9. tot moos] The B. V. seems right in rendering this as sailing. 
There was no longer any question of a voyage: that hope had 
been abandoned: the issue to be decided was whether to sail or 
not to a better port forty miles off: this is also true of rov mdobv 
in v. 10. 
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, e ~ , ~) a a ~ of 
10 Tapyve. 0 IlavAos Aeywv avtois “Avdpes, Oewpo OTe 
Ae ee \ a VV Kd , a f 
peta UBpews Kat moAARS Cyuias ov wovoy Tov popTiov 
~ , , A A “A ~ e ~ , 
kat Tov mAoiov adAa Kat Tov Wuxov nuov pede 
4 \ S&S e A de las , 
11 éoecOa TOY TAOVY. O Oe ExaTovTapyns TO KUBepynTN 
qn ~~ . / \ rt € A / 
Kal To vavKAnp® waddrov ereiBeTo 7 Tots vo IlavAov 
7 ° i A a , e 4 ‘ 
12 Aeyouevors. avevOérou de TOU AwEVOS UTAaPXOVTOS TPOS 
, € ld 4 A ° A 
mapaxeyaciay of mAeloves €Vevto PBovAny avaxOyvat 
a VA , be) , 
exeiOev, €l Tas svvavTO KaTavTyocavTes ets Poinika 
’ , a , , x 
mapaxearat, Awuweva THS Kpyryns Pr€rovTa KaTa 
u “g ‘ “A e / A / 
3AiBa Kat Kata yxwpov. “Yaomvevoayvtos oe voTou 
~ Ui , eA a 
dokaytes THs mpolerews KEKPAaTNKEevaL ApavTes aToOV 
, ‘ b] A \ ld 
14 mapeAcyovto tyv Kpytnyv. pet ov modu de éBadev 
’ eee ” \ ’ , p) , . 
KaT avTAs aveuos TUpwvikos oO KadXovmevos KvpaxvAwy 


maprve.] The context suggests a note of warning, whereas 
this word implies encouragement. Perhaps the general tenor of 
the speech was encouragement to face cheerfully the hardships of 
wintering in that dreary and exposed position, rather than run a 
dangerous risk. 

10. @ewpS denotes a judgment formed from observation and ex- 
perience, not from any direct revelation. 

_UBpews kai {yplas] The first of these denotes personal injury, the 
second damage to property. So also in v. 21. 

pédAAev] The use of the infinitive after 67 is a grammatical 
confusion of two constructions, often found in later Greek. 

11. vavkAqjpo] This term originally described the owner in the 
earlier stage of navigation, in which the owner sailed his own ship, 
but in imperial times it designated the master who represented him 
and exercised his authority on board, whether owner or not. 

12. kata AiBa k. kK. x@pov] The force of card when coupled, as it 
is here, with the names of winds (S.W. and N.W.) is to denote a 


direction down the wind, i.e. the direction towards which, not the 


quarter from which, it blows. 

13. &pavtes] sc. Tas ayKUpas. 

14. kar’ adrijs] sc. ris Kpyrns. The description is highly 
graphical. Modern navigators have described the preliminary 
gathering of whirlwinds on the heights of Mount Ida, and rush 
of hurricanes down the mountain valleys on to the sea below. 

HipaxktAwv] This is a Graeco-Latin term otherwise unknown; 
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, A c~ / A A / 
cuvapracOévros be Tov mAolov Kat py dOvvamevou 
’ a = 2 , ’ , > , , 
avrop0aruely TO dvéum émiddvTes epepoueOa. vyoLov 
AY e , , 2: b / lk 
€ TL UTOdpamoyTes KaAovpevoy Kavda tsxvoamev modis 

a , wn ’ la , 
mepixpareis yeverOa THs cxadys, iv apavtes BonDetats 
ae ¢ , \ ee ne , , Aiheee 
expavto vrolwwivtTes TO TAOIoY’ PpoPovmevol TE MN ES 

\ f 5 , ’ \ LAs 7 ? 
Thy LupTiw extécwow, XadacavTes TO TKEVOS, OUTWS 
] , ~ .Y , e ~ “~ e sa 
epepovto. aodpas 6& xemmalopevoy nuav TH e&nS 
. ‘ ’ a 4 A , , ‘ ‘ 
exPorny errowvvTo, Kal TH TpITH aVTOXELpEs THY TKEUHY 





the meaning of which appears from its structure out of the two 
component parts, Eurus (east wind) and Aquilo (north-east). It is 
therefore the E.N.E. wind, commonly known as Kaixias. The 
author probably heard the name from the bilingual sailors of 
southern Italy on board. Rec. Evpox\idwy, a name otherwise un- 
known and unmeaning. 

15. émBdvres] After this, one Ms. adds Tw mdeovte Kat cvoTeLhavTes 
Ta ioTLa. 

16. KatSa] Rec. KAavdy. 

17. BonSetars] These are cables used for undergirding the ship, 
i.e. for wrapping round the hull to support it during a storm, and 
prevent serious leakage through the straining of the timbers. 
Ancient vessels often foundered through defect in construction ; 
and undergirding was a common practice. 

Xardcavres Td oKevos] The term cxefos is too indefinite to convey 
any precise account of this manceuvre: but the effect of it appears 
from the context. It stands in sharp contrast to émdévres. Whereas 
at first they simply ran before the gale, they now succeeded in 
altering their course some points so as to prevent driving into the 
Syrtis ; and this they did by loosening some portion of the tackling, 
and so spreading some canvas to act as a storm-sail, and prevent 
the ship driving helplessly before the storm on to a fatal coast. 

18. é&PoAhv] This is the technical term for a sacrifice of cargo 
(Lat. jactura) made to lighten the ship. Probably this was limited 
to deck cargo: they can hardly have got at the bulk in the hold. 

19. airdxerpes...%pupav] Rec. éppivauevr. The adjective is added 
in order to present a more lively conception of the extreme peril 
which forced them to throw overboard with their own hands 
appliances which had been provided for safety or convenience. 

okeviv] This term is as vague as the English furniture, and may 
include any heavy fittings that could be readily detached, or spare 
masts and spars. 
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Se U a4 , \ (25 eZ t 7 
20 Tov mAoLov épivvav. pate de ALOU mjTEe aTTpwY 
>] , b] \ , e , ~ , ) 
eTLpaWovTwY El TAELOVaS nMEpas, KELMLMVOS TE OUK 
ice , ed / N - > 4 Or ~ 
oAtyou emikemevou, NoiTOY TEpinpEtTO EAXTTIS TATA TOU 
, e me lo 3. , e , , 
21 awlerOa yuas. IloAANs Te aovTias vTapxKoVans TOTE 


a 


‘ “A 2D , ce. > / E 9 

aotaQers 0 IlavAos ev péow avtov eirev “Eder pev, @ 

14 r A ° , ° \ wn 

avopes, weSapxicavras por py avayecOac aro Tis 

a , A e , A , 

Kpytys Kxepdjcat te thy UBpw TavTny Kat Thy Cyplav. 

A ‘ ~ “A e ~ i) al 2 A ‘\ ~ 

22 Kal Ta UY Tapalv® vuas evOUpElV, aToBoOAN yap Wuyins 
) Pest, . en \ -~ fae , , 

23 ovdemla eoTat e€ Uw ANY TOU TAOLOU’ TapEecTH yap 
, a \ a A > > 7 @® \ , 

MOL TAVTH TH vUKTL TOU OBeov ov eElul, @ Kul NaTPpEvO, 

y , \ A oe ’ , oe 

24 ayyeAos Aeyov My doGov, IlavAe Kaicapi ce det 
A 4A 4 , , e A , 4A 

TapacTnval, Kal (Oouv KexapicTal cot Oo Oeos TayTas Tous 

, X To \ Ss a la é , ‘ 

25 mA€ovTas meTUGOU. Lo evOUmErTE, AVdpEs’ TITTEVW "yap 

= et ee + > a , r , 

Tw Oew OTe OUTS Eta Ka Ov TpOToY AeAGANTAL MOL. 

Z 5 ms , ee 3 ps e A 

27 LS VyTOV de TWA El NuaS EeKTETELY. Os de 
’ A ’ , , “~ > 

TETTUPETKALOEKATH VUE eyEeveTO CladEepouEevwOy HnUwY eV 


20. wdelovas] Some, not many (comp. xxi. 10, xxiv. 17). 

Aourov w.] Henceforth (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 8). The imperfect 
marks the gradual spread of a spirit of listless despondency during 
the latter portion of this prolonged struggle for life. 

21. IloAAfs aoirias] This does not denote long abstinence as 
rendered in the B. V., but frequent neglect of regular meals (comp. 
Eur. Suppl. 1105), due to exhaustion, distress of mind, and despair 
of safety. 

Kepdfjcat] They had hoped to gain great advantage by venturing 
to sea: they had in fact gained only personal injury and loss o 
their ship. ; 

27. Siadepopévov Fav] This gen. seems to depend on vwié and 
not to be a gen. absolute. Throughout the Acts the habitual force 
of 64 in composition with verbs of motion, e.g. duépxerOar, duam)eiv, 
Siagdevyev, Suamrepav, duodevey, whether governing an accus. or used 
absolutely, is to express continuous movement onwards over an 
intervening space. The context clearly points to a similar inter- 
pretation of diadepouévwy: for the distance travelled in thirteen 
days (476 miles), and the silence of the narrative as to any fresh 
trim of the vessel after Canda, forbid the notion of her beating 
about up and down or to and fro. The Cretan whirlwind was the 
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~<a ‘A , ~\ , A \ ¢ , € - 
Tw <Adpia, kara pméecov THY VUKTOS VTEVOOUY OL vaUTaL 
, ‘ b) a , \ Ud LO 
Tpocayew Tiva avTois xwpav. Kat PoricavTes evpov 
9 ‘ ” A \ , A U4 r 
Opyuias etkoct, Bpaxu be diactycavTes Kat Tad Bor- 
@ ! »\ , = , , 
TavTes eUpov opyuias dexaTevTe’ poPovsevol TE M7) TOU 
\ rn , > , U 
KATA Tpaxels TOTOUS eKTéETMUEV EK TpUmYys plYrayTes 
% ie , V4 , , ~ A 
aykipas téscapas nvxovTo nuepay yeverOau. Tar de 
~ , on ) an / A r 
vavtov (yTovvTwy puyetv ex TOU TAOLOU Kal XaXacayTHOY 
4 , 3 4 Vi , <. , 
Thy oxadny eis THY Oaraccav Tpopacea ws eK TPHpNS 
: , , > , > e A a) 
ayKupas meANOvTwY exTelvery, etev 0 LlavXos TH EexaTov- 
\ ne , > ‘ A @ ’ b 
TAaPXN Kat Tols oTpaToTas “Hav un ovTOL meltvwoty eV 
gt ¢€ a A 5) , U4 by) ( 

TW TAOIW, vmets TwWORVaL ov dvvacOe. TOTE aTreKoYay 
¢€ A ‘ i a U4 ‘ v S08 
Of OTPATLOTAL TA TXOLWWIA THS TKApNS Kal Elacay avTHV 

’ 2 / Wee , 5 , , 
extreceiv. “Axpe de ov nucpa iuedrev yiverOa tapecader 
e Ca ¢ - lo , 
0 IlavAos diravtas meraraBev Tpodpjs Aeyov Teroa- 
[Y , ~ lA 
peckaioeKarny oijepov nuepav mpocdoKa@vTEs acLTOL 
An \ , ‘ \ A eon 
Siateveite, wnOev toocrAaBouevor’ O10 Tapakad® vuas 
nt y~ a Q \ n~ ¢ , 
petaraBbery tTpodys, TOTO yap mpos TIS vuETEpas 
, caer: Y : \ ‘ eon ‘ eek A 
TwTnplas vTapxet’ ovdevos yap vuav OpiE aro THs 


precursor of a permanent change of wind, and settled down into a 
steady E.N.E. gale, before which the ship ploughed right across 
with storm sails set on the same tack the whole way from Canda to 
Melita. 

mpocdyev] This reading, if genuine, presents an example of a 
common nautical figure, by which objects are described as approach- 
ing a ship, when it is really approaching them. But the variety of 
readings, tpocavexeiv, mpoceyyifew, Tpooayayew, suggests a primitive 
corruption, and an old Latin version resonare suggests a slight and 
excellent correction mpocaxety ( = rpoonxeiv), which would mean that 
some land gave back an echo as the ship passed, and that the sailors 
caught the sound. 

33. "Axpt of] This denotes a limit of time, wnéz, in accordance 
with the usual force of dxpi, not while, as in the B. V. The 
imperfect marks the continuance of Paul’s entreaty till close on 
dawn. 

hpépav] This accusative must not be separated from mpocdokarTes, 
which requires an object, either expressed or understood. 

34. imdpxe] This verb often introduces into a statement of facts 
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a s! os 7 A lo A A ay 
35 KehaAdns amoAeirat. elras O€ TavTa Kal AaBaov aprov 
> , oe Pn IS , A , 
euxaplaTycey TH Dew evdTioy TavTwY Kal KNacas 4pEaTo 
> Oi. A \ , , A r ) A , 
36 éoMiery. evOumor d€ yevouevor TavTes Kal avTOL TpoTeAa- 
“~ f A lad a 4% 4 , 
37 Povro TpoPis. nucOa dé at Taca Wuyai év TO TrOlw 
e e 4 , \ ~ > , 
38 ws eBdoujcovta &€. KopecOévtes dé Tpodas exovgutor 
x a rd / ‘ re 5 A ’ 
TO WAotov éexkBadromevor TOV ciToy ets THy Oaraccay. 
af A ee. Pay! ‘ A ~) bd ’ / 
39 Ore de nuepa eyeveTo, THY Yiv OUK éTeylvwoKoY, KOATOV 
, , 4 rd) \ 5 a , / 
dé Tiva KaTevoouy éxovTa alytadoy ets dv éBovAevovToO 
° / ° 5A \ a A ‘ ° , 
goa dvvawtTo e€acat TO TAOiOY. Kal Tas ayKUpas TepteE- 
4 ” ul \ if 5 4 cies s 4 
Aovtes ewy eis THY Baracaoay, dua avévres Tas CeveTyplas 
~ , A ] , x , / = , 
TOV THOANIWY, Kal ETAPAVTES TOY APTELWVYA TH TvEOVTH 
a b) \ 5 / : , A £ 
4l KaTELXOV El¢ TOV al'yladov. TeEpiTEecoVTES Oe Els TOTOY 
“i >] , A ~ \ \ it 
diOaraccov éméxeikav THY vady, Kal 4 pmev Tpopa 
> t a4 ? ’ € \ , Noy dak 
Epelaaca euewev acadevTos, 7 de Tpuuva eAVETO VTO 
~ , ~ ‘ ~ A > , / \ 
42 THs Bias. Tov de otpatwrav BovrAy éyévero Wa Tovs 
, 9 , J / 
JeTUMTAS ATOKTEWMOL, wy TIS exKoAUUBicas SLadvyn. 





some antecedent which is material to the issue, e.g. in xvi. 20, that 
Paul and Silas were Jews, and in xvi. 37, that they were Romans. 
Here it declares the importance of the meal as God’s appointed 
means for aiding their escape from the peril of shipwreck through 
the renewed spirit and energy of all on board. 

35. Some mss. add émididous kar ju after écOiew, perhaps under 
the false impression that the meal was sacramental. The company 
were clearly not Christians. 

39. G00.) This is far more appropriate than the alternative 
exo@oat: for the object was not to save the vessel, but to save the 
crew and passengers by driving her as far as possible up a sloping 
beach on a lee shore, where she was sure to go to pieces. 

40. tq mveotocy] Apparently this is an elliptical expression for 
the wind, though not found elsewhere. 

41. &8dAaccov] This term was applied either to an isthmus, 
like Corinth, between two seas, or to a strait, like the Bosporus, 
connecting two seas. The channel at the north end of St. Paul’s 
bay formed just such a strait. 

tis Blas] Rec. adds ray xuudrwy. But the text is describing, 
not the subsequent action of the waves, but the immediate result of 
the shock. 
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e ‘ e ’ , ~ ‘N = 
0 de exutovtapxys PBovAopmevos Stac@oa Tov IlavAoy 43 
’ , ° A ~ , ] , , A 
exwAuvcev avtovs Tov BovAnmatos, eKéAevoev TE TOUS 
Ne ry ° r , ’ A A 
duvauévovs KoAvuBav aropiivayvras mpweTous emt THY 
~ ? , ‘ A \ e A eas Bai | , e 
ynv e&tévat, Kat Tous AowTous OVS pev ETL TaVicW OVS 44 
Cy A aS A pee \ / at: 
Ge €Tl TWWY TOV aTO TOU TAOLOV’ Kal OVTWS eyEvETO 
, A ora ‘ A 
mavras dvacwOnva ert THY nv. 
\ , , De Ls / Chae 
Kat duacw0evres TOTe ETeyvmmev OTe MedXcTijvy 4 vnc os 28 
A , , a ; ny A 
Kareira. of te BapBapor Tapetxav ov Thy TvxXOVTAY 2 
Ud ca Wd \ \ , 
pravOpwriay nuiv, Gvavres yap tupay tpoceAaPovTo 
r \ \ ¢ \ \ ’ ~ 4 A \ 
wdvTas nuas dla TOV veTov TOV eperToTa Kal dLAa TO 


(a8) 


/ / \ an , , 
yWoxos. auvotpeWaytos de tov LlatAouv dpvyavwy ti 
lat A ’ , °’ A A , BA e) N a 
mwAnOos Kat emevTos ert Thy Tupay, ExLdva aro Tis 
4 > la la a \ ’ r ¢ \ 
Oépuns €€eA\Povcea Kabybe Tis xXelpos avTov. ws de 4 
5 , ’ \ bd los \ 
eldav of PapPapor Kpewauevoy TO Onpiov ex THs XELpos 
lod \ ° aS , , ’ e 
avToU, tpos adAijAous éAeyov LIlavtws doves eat oO 
A Or a fi ? an , ¢ , 
avOpwros ovTos Ov dtacwbevTu ex THs Oaracons 7 Oiky 
i 5) ” € \ iO 9 , \ r o \ 
Civ ovK elacev. 0 fey ovv amroTiva~as TO Onpioy els TO 5 
a + ba! (dae ¢ \ , Te , 
mvp émabey ovdev Kakov' of d€ TpoTEdOKwY aUTOY MéeAXNELY 6 
ff a / BA , ’ A A A 
mipmpacOa 4 KaTaTintTey apvw vexpov. emt ToAvu de 
aN , ‘ / \ id 
QUTOV TpOoTdoKwYTHY Kat JewpovyTwY pndey ATOTOY Ets 
era" , , > > > , 
avTov yiwomevory, meTaPadouevol €Aeyoy avTov eivat Beovr. 


1. éméyvapev] The imp. ov« éreyiywoxoy in xxvii. 39, described the 
vain efforts of the crew before landing to recognise the land: the 
aorist here records the immediate recognition after landing. The 
Alexandrian sailors were familiar with the island, but not with this 
bay. 

Medttrqvyn] The substantive Medirn as read in Rec. seems more 
appropriate, and the recurrence of the letters nvy in the following 
n vjoos throws much doubt on the genuineness of the adjective 
Mendirijv7. 

3. ard THs Vépuns] Rec. éx, suggested by the following éfe\ofca. 
But dé correctly expresses the fact that the heat was the efficient 
cause of the viper’s coming out of the fuel. 

4. elacev] The aorist is here used in reference to the moment 
when the wound, which they fancied fatal, was inflicted. 
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’ A A ) ‘ , ’ - e ~ 
7 Ev de Tots wept Tov TOTOV ekeivoy UTIApPXeEV 
, ~ , ~ , , , td aA 5 ‘4 
XHpla TH TPWTH TIS jTOU OvowaTt LloTwALw, 6s avadeEa- 
e la / cad , , S, 7 / 

8 mevos nuas nuepas TpEls Pioppovws e€évicev. €yéveTo 
A A / -~ , a A , 
dé tov matépa tov IlowXiov rupetois Kai dvcevTepio 

Ld A A aA e a b) | 
cuvexouevov katakeioOa, mpos ov o IlavXos eiceAOwv 
A / 2 A \ a“ ) ie 77 
Kal mpocevéauevos embes Tas xelpas avT@ tacaTo 
a , , A / A A ’ = 
9 avTOV. TovTOUV dE yEevomevov Kat of AOLTOL Of eV TH 
, ld 9 , A ’ / 
viow exovTes acbevetas TpoaipxovTo Kai eOeparevoyTo, 
ay A r An ,’ , la A od , 

10 of Kal 7oAXais Timais eTiIUNTAaY nuas Kal avayomevols 
’ , A \ 4 , 
eTeVevTo Ta Tpos TAS XpéElas. 

4 A - ~ ° r ’ / 
11 Mera de rpeis ujvas avjxOnuev év TOW TapaKexet- 
e ? <4 t ’ a , if 
fakoTe ev TH vow AreEavdpiwe, tapacjyw Atockovpors. 
4A , 2 if ’ , , - 

12 Kal KaTaxOevTes eg LUpakovoas e7TEMElvapev HuEpas T pels, 
c/ a , e A 4 

13 O0ev mrepieAdvTes KaTnvTijcamev ets “Pijyiov. Kal mera 

, ‘4 td , , an a 
May nuépav emiyevomevou voTouv dOevTepaior 7AOomeY ets 
, o cD, ° A > 

14 IlotioXous, ov evpovTes adeAXpovs TapexAjOnuev Trap 
2 eh G n , e he ‘ / :) Wien 2 , 
QUTOLS ETLMELVAaL NUEpas ETTA’ Kal OUTWS els THY Powmny 
aS 9 ie. 2 “9 , A et an 

15 7\Oauev. Kakeiev of adeApot akovcavTes TA TEpPl NU@Y 
i ] ° / ¢ - + ] , / \ ~ 
7AOay ets aTavTycw nuiv axp.’ Aawriov Popov Kat T prov 
T A BN 201 € a ’ , las los 

uBepvov, os idwv 6 IlavAos evxapictijcas TO ew 
/ / \ ° a. © , 

16 €A\aBe Oapcos. “Ore de eta7jAPapmer ets Pony, 
x , ies y , 9 .€ A A oS , 
eveTpatyn TH ILavAw pevew kal eavToy suv TM dvAdo- 

>] \ , 
GOVTL AUTOY GTpPATLWOTH. 


8. muperois] The plural denotes the repeated attacks of a re- 
current fever. 

13. mepreddvtes] Rec. repre Odvres, fetching a compass, a singularly 
inappropriate description of the voyage from Syracuse to Rhegium 
through the straits. The text denotes casting loose from their 
moorings at Syracuse. 

16. émwetparryn TO IT.] Rec. 6 Exardvrapyos rapédwxev rods decpious 
T@ oTpatoweddpxw’ TH dé II. ewerpdryn. The addition probably 
arose out of a marginal comment which correctly represented the 
centurion as making over his state prisoners on arrival to the head 
of the imperial police. 

kaQ’ éavtov] Some mss. add efw rns mapeuBoryns, some efw Tov 
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? / \ \ e Mi vad , ° \ 
Hyévero de mera nuépas Tpeis ocvvKadéecacOa avTov 
\ 4 A > , 7 é , \ 
Tous ovtas tov ‘lovdaioy rpeétovs auveOovtwy de 
aay X ? , ) (a 4 9 U 2 ai 
avTwv €Xeyey moos avtovs ‘Kya, avdpes adeAdot, ovdev 
’ , vat los \ Me y oa , 
evayTiov Toujcas TH Naw 7 ToOIs EDect ToOis TaTpwoLS 
Oe b] ? , 3 3 \ cal ~ 
eautos €€ lepocoAvuwv rapedoOnv els Tas XEelpas THV 
th , ef ° / ly ’ / ° te 
Maloy, oiTwes avaxpivavTés we EBovAOVTO aroAvoaL 
A \ , 5 t , e , b] °’ Le +) 
Ola TO wydeuiay airiay Oavarou UTapxew ev enol’ ayTt- 
, \ “~ ? , ° , LJ , 
Aeyovtwy de Tav “lovdaiwy nvayxacOny émixaréecacOa 
f ] e Ls iy lj - 
Kaicapa, ovx ws tov éBvovs pou éxwv Te KaTyyopeiy. 
\ , > \ cha 4 ¢ las = a 4 
Oia TavTyY ovY THY alTiay TapeKadera vuas ide Kal 
~ a / A a ’ , op 3 A 
TpocAaryjoat, ewexev yap THs eAmidos tov Iapanr 
\ ¢ , U \ \ On > 
THY dAvoLY TAUTHY Tepikelmal. ol d€ TpOs avToOY eiTay 
e a x , A ~ ’ , o] \ — 
Hyeis ovte ypaupata mept cov éedecEaueOa aro Tis 
| Ud 4 , , “~ ° ~ b] , 
ovdaias, OUTE Tapayevouevos Tis TOV adeAhov aTNY- 
\ y Lt / \ be , ] Se A 
yettev 7 EXaANTEV TL TEpt TOU TovNpoy. a€Loumev dE 
Y | la A A A A A , 
Tapa Tov akovoat Ad Ppovels, TEPL ev Yup TS alpécews 
, | a ° A ld io ° , 
TAUTNS YvwoTOY nuly ETT OTL TaYTAaXOU avTIAeyeTal. 
’ \ ike hk > A 
| Tagauevor d€ avtTw nuépay 7AOay pos 
cy asl > \ r ’ ees , 
auvTov els Thy Eeviay wAetoves, ois e€eTIOeTO diamapTu- 


otparoredov. These are probably marginal explanations of xaé’ 
éavrov, suggested by the statement of v. 30, that he dwelt in his 
own lodging. 

17. +. dvtas T. "Iovd. mpadtovs] The B. V. can hardly be correct 
in rendering these words the chief of the Jews, as in xxv. 2; for it 
ignores évras altogether. Nor was it consistent with the principles 
of the apostle to gather the chief men only, and then treat their 
opposition as a national rejection of the gospel, without offering it 
to the people of the Jews. Apparently the text describes him as 
inviting first those members of the synagogue who were Jews, 
reserving the devout Gentiles for the second place. Want of space 
probably prevented his receiving all at once. 

22. aftotpev] This word conveys a claim for explanation based on 
the universal prejudice entertained against Christianity amongst all 
Jews. 

23. Tatdpevor] This denotes a mutual arrangement between the 
two parties for a day of meeting. 

é€erifero] Here, as in xi. 4, this verb is used absolutely, unless 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 
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, A , ex od id ~ A A 
pomevos THY Bactrelay tov Geou weiOwv Te avTovs TeEpi 
nm) la +) , ~ , , 4 ~ ~ 
tov Incov azo Te Tov vopov Mavoews kat Tov TpodyTev 
2 A \a@ e / A e A ° / an 
24 ATO Tow ews eaTrépas. Kai ot wev érre(PovTo Tois Neyo- 
, 2 Yaw Lr mee: \ oo» \ p) , 

25 MeEVOLS Of O€ NTLTTOUY, AcUUpwYoL dE OVTES TPOS GAAAOUS 
2 , b) / an / en a 4 ~ 
ameAvoyTo, elovtos Tov IlavAov pyua ev OTe Kados 

\ las Nianer ~ OT Sas ’ a , 
TO Tveuma TO dytov eAaAnoev Oia ’Hoaiov Tov Tpopyrou 
\ A Le ¢ “A 4 
26 pos Tous TAaTEpas UMwWY AEyov 
TlopeYO@HT! TIPOC TON AdON TOYTON Kal EITION 
"AKOH &KOYCETE Kal OY MH CYNATE, 
Kal BAétrontec BAéwete Kal oY MA YAHTE’ 
27 €TAXYNOH FAP H KapAfa TOY AaoY TOYTOY, 
Kal TOTC @CIN Bapéwe AKOYCAN, 
\ \ > \ > nn > / . 
Kal TOYC OPBAAMOYC AYTM@N EKAMMYCAN 
MH TroTE TAWCIN TOTC OMOaAMOTC 
Kal TOTC @CIN AKOYCWCIN 
Kal TH KApAfA CYN@CIN Kal ETTICTPEYWCIN, 
Kal iACOMAI AYTOYC. 
\ S e vad 4 4 7 ” 2 U ~ 
28 YYWOTOV OVY UULLY ETTW OTL TOIC EONECIN ATETTAAY TOUTO 
a ne ? A WN Ob iz 
TO CWTHPION TOY BE0F GUTOL Kal akKOVoOYTAL. 


Tiv Bacireiav be taken as its object, which the order of words seems 
to forbid. In both cases the middle voice imparts to it a reflexive 
force, the two apostles proceeding each of them to a vindication of 
his own conduct. 

24. éeme(Qovto] The B. V. exaggerates the force of this verb by 
rendering it believed. Some listened, but the result proves that 
none believed ; for they departed and the apostle condemned the 
whole body. 

25. tpav] Rec. juav. The second person is here significant: it 
embodies the reproach that these unbelievers are true children of 
unbelieving fathers. 

26. ’Axoy lays stress on the hearing of the ear, as distinct from 
understanding ; Bdézovtes on the effort to see without perceiving. 

28. Td wwripiov] sc. evayyédov or pjua, the word of salvation 
proclaimed by the voice of the Lord, as prophesied in Isaiah xl. 5, 
lx. 6 (Lxx). This expression is incorporated in the song of Symeon 
also from the same source. 

attol kal dxkovcovtat] The Gentiles are here contrasted with the 
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b , A , li ° sar i A 

Hvewervey de dreriav GAnv ev dim pmicOwmatt, Kal 30 
, / , A ’ , \ S ] 
AMEOEXETO TAVTAS TOUS ElaTTOpEVOMEVOUS TPOS aUTO)Y, 

2 A , ~ ~ A , A A 
knpvtcwy Thy Bacrelav Tov Oeov Kai didacKkwy Ta TeEpt 31 

5 , 5) vod ~ A , , 
Tou kvupiov ‘Inycot Xpicrov peta macys Tappycias 
° , 
akwuTws. 


children of Israel who heard with the ear only ; whereas they will 
not only hear, but really (kai) listen. 

29. Rec. here inserts xal ratra avrod eirévros adrAAOov of ’Lovdato 
modAny éxovres ev éavrois augyrynow. The abrupt close of the interview 
perhaps originally suggested this marginal addition. 


APPENDIX (GREEK). 


KAI. 


The frequent use of cai as an intensive adverb is characteristic of 
the author’s language, ¢.g. kal Oeoudxo, ‘actually fighters against 
God’ (v. 39); Kat dvethay, they not only rejected, but ‘ actually slew’ 
(x. 39); Kal mdoas, ‘when he had at Jast arrested’ him (xii. 4) ; 
kal yeyévvnuat, I not only am a citizen, but ‘have been so born’ 
(xxii. 28); xal dxovcovra, ‘they will really listen’ (xxviii. 28). 
It has much the same force in kal éwAyjpwoay (xiii. 27), kal mddu 
(xvii. 32), kal kaBacpetoOar (xix. 27), kai Narpedw (xxvii. 23). 

Again, as a conjunction it is often more than a mere copulative : 
it singles out a noteworthy person in a group, ¢.g. kat Mapidu, ‘ Mary 
in particular’ (i. 14); or specifies the various elements of which a 
group is made up, e.g. kal Kupnvaiwy, ‘to wit Cyrenians’ (vi. 9); 
or appends a climax, ¢.g. cal macav thy yepovoiav, ‘indeed all the 
senate’ (v. 21). 


MEN OTN. 


Though pév ofy recurs very frequently in the Acts, there is little 
variation in its meaning: it is not, for instance, there employed 
as in the Attic idiom to correct or amplify a previous assertion 
(= nay rather). It does duty as a simple connecting particle with- 
out departing from its original force. But our versions and some 
able critics so persistently ignore what appears its obvious sense 
that it is desirable to subject the author’s usage of it to an exhaustive 
analysis. 

Its function as a connecting particle is determined by its combina- 
tion of two elements wéy and ody in its structure, of which yéy points 
onward, ofy backward to the previous context. Hence it forms a 
link in a continuous chain of narrative or argument, and indicates 
that the clause to which it belongs is at once a sequel of some past 
context and an introduction to new matter. But the previous con- 
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text, of which it presents a sequel, far from being necessarily the 
paragraph immediately preceding, is often an earlier section: the 
author, in fact, constantly employs the phrase in resuming some 
dropped thread of his previous narrative after an intervening episode 
of considerable length; so that the connexion with the past becomes 
obscure, and the sense habitually requires the insertion of a more or 
less distinct break before the clause containing uév ofv. It marks in 
practice a transition to some new stage of narrative or reasoning, 
not, like ofy alone, a mere sequel. 

The particle wév on the contrary establishes a distinct con- 
nexion with a subsequent clause: like the English whereas it 
intimates to the reader at the outset that the particular clause in 
which it occurs does not form a complete sentence by itself, but a 
factor in a double sentence: it warns him of the existence of a 
further thought in the author’s mind to be developed hereafter, and 
so keeps his attention on the stretch until the second factor, or 
apodosis, has been added. In this way it serves as a preliminary, 
often a subordinate, introduction to the subsequent clause: and the 
two clauses cannot be divorced from one another, as they are on more 
than one occasion in our versions, without seriously impairing the 
meaning of the passage, and departing from the mind of the author. 
ev obv is usually followed by 6€é in the apodosis, just as uév alone is, 
but there are exceptions in the case of uév ody as there are in the case 
of yév; especially in the less regular language of speeches. Whereas 
pev ofy occurs twenty-five times in the Acts, there are five cases in 
which no 6é follows, three of them in speeches of Paul. Sixteen 
instances of uév ofv followed by 6é may be dismissed very briefly :— 


(1) Two parties are presented as acting in concert or opposition 
to each other : 
i. 6.1 The disciples ask. Jesus answers. 
xiii. 4. Barnabas and Paul went John as their minister. 
forth with apostolic commis- 


sion. 
xv. 3. Thechurches of Phoenicia The church of Jerusalem was 
and Samaria welcomed the divided. 


deputation with joy. 

xv. 30. They presented the an- The church read it with joy. 
swer at Antioch. 

xvii. 12. Many Beroeans be- But the Jews of Thessalonica 
lieved. stirred up the populace. 





1 The text is here doubtful: one ms. has ec7rev ovv, another kat eurrev, 
another evrev, instead of eve de or o de ecrev. 
L 
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xvii. 17. Paul reasoned at Athens 
in the synagogue and in the 
market-place with chance lis- 
teners. 

xxiii. 18. One of the centurions 
brought the young man to the 
chief captain. 

xxviii. 5. Paul shook off the viper 
and felt no harm. 


MEN OYN. 


But Stoic and Epicurean philos- 
ophers combated his views. 


The chief captain took him 
aside. 


The natives looked for a fatal 
result. 


(2) T-wo phases of events are contrasted : 


ii. 41. In one day three thousand 
converts were added to the 
church. 

xiv. 38. For some time they 
preached at Iconium in peace. 

xix. 32. The assembly was 
plunged for a time in helpless 
disorder. 

xxiii. 31. The foot-soldiers 
escorted Paul by night to 
Antipatris. 

xxv. 4. Festus refused to bring 
Paul away from Caesarea. 


They clave stedfastly to the 
Christian communion. 


But a factious opposition was 
stirred up. 

But at last a Jewish spokesman | 
tried to gain a hearing. 


On the morrow they returned to 
Jerusalem,leaving the mounted 
troops to proceed. 

But he undertook to hear the 
charges of the Jews there. 


(3) A general statement is made by way of introduction to a 


particular instance : 


viii. 4. Christian refugees carried 


the gospel everywhere. 


Philip in particular went down 
to Sebaste. 


xi. 19. Christianrefugeespreached Certain of them addressed the 


to Jews only in Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, and Antioch. 


Greeks at Antioch. 


(4) An alternative is presented : 


xix. 38. If the party of Demetrius 
have a legal grievance, there 


are courts of law open to them. 


If they want fresh legislation, 
let them appeal to a lawful 
assembly. 


Even where no distinct apodosis follows, introduced by 6é, pév 
ovv retains its antithetic force, though a different form of construction 


is adopted. 


ii. 18. The parenthesis (vv. 18-20) is an explanatory comment of 


the author, inserted in the middle of Peter’s address. 


It begins 


with an emphatic reference to Judas, it ends with the denunciation, 


‘ His bishopric let another take.’ 


There is an obvious antithesis 


between Judas himself and his office. 
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xvii. 30. In place of a finite verb the author has here substituted 
the participle drepdév, and therefore omits dé in the apodosis. 
The sentence might have run iepeidey 6 Beds, Ta vov 5€ without 
affecting the sense. 

xxiii. 22. The narrative is here relating the co-operation of the 
chief captain and Paul’s nephew to secure his life. The verse opens 
with a statement of the farewell warning given by the former, and . 
implies that the young man for his part kept his counsel faithfully, 
but omits the direct statement of this fact as too obvious to need 
mention under the circumstances of the success which followed. 

xxvi. 4, 9.1 The marvellous contrast between the past and present 
life of Paul prompts the expression ri pév ofy Biwow in v. 4; but he 
drops, for the moment, the contrast between the Pharisee and the 
Christian that he may dwell on their common hope and prayer. He 
resumes the subject, however, in v. 9 with merely a slight change of 
words, contrasting his past sense of duty (éyw pév ov do0éa ...) with 
his present faith in Christ. The broken sentence still arrives at no 
formal completion, though the narrative of his conversion in v. 12 con- 
tains the real antithesis to vv. 9, 10; for the impulsive eloquence 
of the apostle does not conform to rigid rules of grammar. 

The four remaining instances of yév ofv in the Acts require more 
careful investigation, because in each case the Revised Version, 
following the Greek text of Westcott and Hort, places a decided 
break between pév ofy and the following 6é, ignoring altogether any 
connexion between their respective clauses, and interpreting pév obv 
as if (like ofv) it merely indicated the addition of a sequel to the 
previous narrative. 

v. 41. The connexion of the closing verses of the fifth chapter 
with the opening of the sixth is of some historical importance as a 
means of determining the respective dates of the events recorded in 
chapters iii-v. and vi, vii. The former verses relate the effect 
produced upon the Twelve by their miraculous release from prison 
and subsequent trial: the continued persecution for Christ’s sake 
after the divine intervention in their favour roused them to more 
determined energy in preaching Christ. The next chapter repre- 
sents apparently the result of this increased spiritual activity on 
their part: the church grew rapidly in numbers, but with this 
increase coincided a growing discontent at their negligent administra- 
tion of the common fund. They virtually admit the justice of this 
complaint by asking to be relieved from the burden. Here then, 
besides the coincidence of time implied in the indefinite date of vi. 1, 


1 The text of v. 9 is rendered uncertain by the omission of pév in 
one Ms. of great authority. 
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‘in those days,’ a definite connexion of cause and effect seems 
established between the narrative of v. 41 and vi. 1. When, there- 
fore, we find the author himself connecting the two verses by the 
insertion of uév ody in the first and 6é in the second, it becomes clear 
that he did associate the circumstances together in his own mind as 
cause and effect, and viewed the train of events which issued in the 
martyrdom of Stephen as the sequel of the earlier persecution of 
the Twelve. The Greek text accordingly confirms the conclusion, 
to which other data point, that the two trials belong to the same 
period of priestly domination and were only separated by an interval 
of a few months at most. 

viii. 25. Here the particles uév ofy and 6é mark a connexion between 
the return of the party to Jerusalem and the angelic instruction to 
Philip that he should proceed along the desert road to Gaza. In this 
way they establish the fact, which may be gathered from other 
details of the narrative, that Philip returned with Peter and John 
to Jerusalem, and there received the heavenly mandate. 

ix. 31. The interpretation of ev ofy in this verse has an important 
bearing on the order of events in the early church. The B. V. 
renders the verse, Then had the churches rest...; the Revised 
Version, So the church... had peace .... Both alike make the period 
of peace and growth here depicted ensue upon the visit of Saul to 
Jerusalem, and so postpone Peter’s visitation of the churches in the 
maritime plain till after that visit. It is hardly necessary to point 
out how inappropriate, after the previous record of Saul’s imminent 
danger at Damascus and Jerusalem, and his precipitate flight to 
Tarsus, is the sequel—So the church had peace. For a glance at the 
Greek particles shows that the verse is not a sequel to the previous 
history of Saul, but an introduction to the subsequent history of 
Peter. The author here resumes the narrative of that apostle, which 
he had dropped at viii. 25, and prefaces it by an introductory notice 
of the general condition of the church at that time. The opening, 
H pév obv, is exactly parallel to the openings, Oi pév ody, in vill. 4 
and xi. 19: in all three cases the particle presents a general state- 
ment of church history as preface to a special personal narrative, 
and corresponds to the introductory particle ‘ Now,’ which is correctly 
used to render it in the B. V. of xi. 19.1. As regards the actual 
order of events, the return of Saul to Jerusalem was really later 
than the visitation tour of Peter (as is argued elsewhere), though 


1The Revised Version substitutes Therefore for Now ; elsewhere it 
employs Howbeit or So to render pév ody. All these translations 
ignore the real sense of uév in my judgment. 
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for convenience of historical arrangement the biography of one apostle 
is brought to a fit pause before resuming that of the other. 

_ xvi. 5, The language of this verse presents a close parallel to that 
of ix. 31. Here again our versions, altogether ignoring yév as well 
as the connexion between év ody and the AcH\Oov 5é of the next verse, 
interpose a wide break between the two, and render this verse as a 
mere sequel to the previous narrative, So were the churches .... 
But the vigour and growth of the older Pauline churches are really 
recorded here as opening the way for his departure to new fields of 
labour, just asin the earlier passage the peaceful condition of the 
church is recorded as furnishing opportunity for an apostolic progress, 
The author’s mind is full of that marvellous journey by which the 
Spirit guided Paul and Silas out of the heart of Asia Minor to distant 
Macedonia, and he introduces the recital by a preliminary notice of 
the condition of the churches already established ; for their welfare 
was the first element in determining their plans: until they were 
assured that these were strong enough to stand alone, they could not 
feel free to depart on their missionary undertaking. 


OZTIZ. 


This relative is never identical with és. The B. V. is incorrect in 
so rendering it in ix. 35, xiii. 43, xvii. 10 (see notes). Either the 
antecedent is indefinite, e.g. Ayudy ris, ‘a famine which’ (xi. 28); 
madickny ris, ‘a maid who’ (xvi. 16); moNXXol ... olrwes (xiii. 43)—or 
the clause with Sorts describes the action of an indefinite section only, 
though the antecedent itself is a definite body, as is the case in xvii. 
10, xxi. 4, xxviii. 18—or it introduces an explanatory clause, by 
virtue of its force as classifying persons or things under a particular 
category, and assigning to them a certain character. In vii. 53 
otrwves ... vindicates the truth of the previous charge. In viii. 15 it 
suggests the true ground for the mission of Peter and John: they 
went as apostles with power to impart the gifts of the Spirit. In 
x. 47 it justifies the baptism of Gentiles as already baptised with 
the Spirit. In xii. 10 fs explains why the angel led Peter to 
that gate, viz. because it opened to them of its own accord. In 
xvi. 12 it states why they stopped at Philippi, viz. because it was 
the first city in Macedonia to which they came. In xvii. 11 ofzwes 
justifies the previous commendation of the Beroeans. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT TENSES. 


The author’s graphic style gives occasion for great freedom in the 
use of present and imperfect tenses. 
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Occasionally they are gathered in groups, as in ii. 43-47, iv. 32-35, 
to reproduce the habitual life of the primitive church. They are 
often introduced in historical narrative to mark continuous action, 
like the triumphant progress of Paul and Barnabas in xv. 3, the 
gradual settling down of despair on the crew in xxvii. 20, the 
gradual break up of the stern in xxvii. 41. They are frequently 
coupled with aorists, when the process begins or ends in any decisive 
crisis, €.g. émAjcOnoay Kal édddovv (iv. 31), wpyunoay ... Kal E:BoBddovv 
(vii. 57), evpéOn x. ednryyedifero (viii. 40), fAaTo kK. mepterdret (xiv. 10), 
katapepomevos ... KaTevexOeis (xx. 9), "Hkovoy x. @rnpay (xxii, 22). 

By their means a scene is presented as actually passing before the 
eyes, e.g. the sight of tongues detaching themselves from the heavenly 
fire to rest on the several apostles in ii. 3, the meeting of Peter and 
John with the lame man (iii. 1, 2), the hearing of strange tongues 
(x. 46), the revelry prevailing in the camp of Israel at the time of 
Moses’ return (vii. 41), the attendance of Lydia as a constant hearer 
(xvi. 14). . 

Elsewhere they denote an approach to completion, as cvvrAnpotcbat 
(ii. 1), éwAnpodro (vii. 23); a vain proffer, or an ineffectual effort, as 
didwow (vii. 25), cvv7Adaccev (vii. 26), AvdyKafov, édlwxov (xxvi. 11). — 
They distinguish a mere start from arrival, or completed action, as 
émopevouny (xxii. 5), Uréorpeov (viii. 25), dveBalvouer (xxi. 15). 

They also express a purpose, ¢.g. dmoxaiordvecs (i. 6), dyovres (XXi. 
16), deayyéAAwy (xxi. 26). 


Be 2.) 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


THE first book have I made, O Theophilus, of all that 1 
Jesus began both to do and teach, until the day in 2 
which he was taken up, after that he through the 
Holy Ghost had given commandment unto the apostles 


1. first] The B. V. has substituted former for first in rendering 
the Greek text: the change is unfortunate, because it suggests that 
the author intended to limit his work to two books only, whereas 
there is reason to conclude that he still contemplated its indefinite 
extension when he brought this second book to a close. (See 
Intr., pp. 13, 14.) 

Theophilus] The dedication to Theophilus forms an important 
link between the third Gospel and the Acts. (See Intr., p. 2.) 
It appears from the title of courtesy, most mighty, addressed to him 
in Luke i. 3, as it is in Acts xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25 to the imperial 
Procurators, that he was in some official position and of equestrian 
rank. He is evidently selected as representative of the Christian 
readers for whom the book was intended. 

began] While Jesus was still on earth he could do no more than 
begin to do and teach. He could proclaim the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, could reveal in his own person the 
ideal law of love to God and man which embodies the whole duty of 
man, he could prepare the way for his future church by choosing 
apostles and instituting sacraments; but until he had given his life 
for men, ascended to his Father, and sent down from heaven his 
quickening Spirit, the divine assurance of forgiveness and the 
motive power of spiritual life were wanting. 

2-8. The interval between the Resurrection and Ascension | ‘is 
very differently handled in the third Gospel and in the Acts. This 
difference is evidently intentional; for the Gospel deals with the 
Ascension as the close of the earthly life of Jesus: it is there the 
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3 whom he had chosen; to whom he also presented 
himself alive after his passion, revealing himself to 
them by many tokens during forty days, and speak- 
ing of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 

4 And, being assembled together with them, he 
charged them that they should not depart from 
Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father, 


final sequel of the Resurrection, and the intervening length of time 
is as much as possible ignored. But the Ascension is now contem- 
plated as the opening of a heavenly life; here, therefore, is recorded 
the careful preparation which the risen Lord made during forty 
days for the new spiritual dispensation which was to be ushered in 
by his ascension to the Father. The transition from a bodily to a 
spiritual presence was softened to his disciples by this continuance 
of personal intercourse with their Lord after his risen body had 
become exempt from the material conditions of mortality. 

3. This is the only passage of Scripture which records the length 
of time between the Resurrection and Ascension. The period of 
forty days had a special significance for Israelites in connexion 
with the lives of Moses and Elijah, and for the disciples in con- 
nexion with the life of Christ: there had been forty days before 
the presentation in the temple, and forty days of miraculous fast, 
No details are given of the several appearances of the risen Lord ; 
but the summary bears emphatic testimony to the reality and 
fulness of his intercourse with his disciples. j 

kingdom of God] This is the habitual form of expression in the 
language of Mark, Luke, and Paul, as kingdom of heaven is in that 
of Matthew. John the Baptist made the kingdom the burden of his 
prophecy, the mission of the Twelve and the Seventy announced its 
approach, Christ unfolded its nature and created more vivid ex- 
pectation of its coming during his later ministry by connecting 
its manifestation with his approaching departure, 

4, 5. These verses refer throughout to the departure of Christ as 
close at hand; they contain a farewell prohibition to depart from 
Jerusalem after he had left them, a farewell injunction to await the 
promise of the Father, a farewell promise that they should be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence. I conclude 
therefore that the assemblage here recorded is the final gathering 
on the morning of the Ascension. This agrees with the narrative in 
Luke xxiv. 49, 50, where the same farewell promise and command 
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which (said he) ye heard from me; that, whereas 5 
John baptized with water, ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence. They there- 6 
fore that were come together asked him, saying, 
Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom for 
Israel? And he said unto them, It is not for you7 
to know times or seasons which the Father hath put 
within his own dominion. But ye shall receive power 8 
by the Holy Ghost coming upon you: and ye shall 


are recorded as given immediately before he led them out of 
Jerusalem. It agrees also with the impression produced by the 
gospels of Matthew and John that most of the forty days were ' 
spent in Galilee. The apostles probably reassembled in Jerusalem 
in pursuance of some direction given them by their master in 
Galilee, which has not been recorded. 

The language of Christ about the promise of the Father, that 
they had heard it from him, contains a distinct reference to the 
farewell address recorded in John xiv. 16... xvi. 14. 

The baptism of the Holy Ghost had been already foretold by 
John the Baptist; but Christ here connects it with the promise 
of the Father, and fixes its date as not many days hence. 

6. This verse is closely connected with the two preceding. The 
fourth verse mentioned the assembling of the disciples, the fifth 
fixes a date within a few days for a great manifestation from on 
high, the sixth records the consequent expectation amongst the 
assembled disciples of a restored kingdom. Their question arises 
out of his promise, which they misinterpreted because they could 
not yet understand the spiritual nature of the kingdom. 

7, 8. While he rebukes idle curiosity as to the future, Christ 
promises power from above, and prescribes duties. 

These farewell words seem spoken between their gathering in 
Jerusalem and their arrival at the Mount of Olives, The Gospel 
records the blessing only after arrival (Luke xxiv. 50). 

It has been already noted that the forty days were a period of 
preparation for the future work of the Apostles; they close, accord- 
ingly, with a distinct promise of power from on high, and a definite 
commission to bear witness of the Christ. The successive steps of 
Christian progress are revealed to them: first Jerusalem and all 
Judaea (here including Galilee), next Samaria, then the Gentile 
world from end to end. 
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be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 

9 the earth. And when he had said these things, while 
they looked, he was lifted up; and a cloud received 

10 him out of their sight. And while they were gazing 
stedfastly into heaven, as he went, behold two men 

11 stood before them in white apparel; which also said, 
Men of Galilee, why stand ye looking into heaven? 
this Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have beheld him 
go into heaven. 


12 Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the 
mount called Olivet, which is nigh unto Jerusalem, 


9. The Gospel narrative of the Ascension makes the final blessing 
and departure its leading features: even the brief statement in 
Luke xxiv. 51, 52, that he was carried up into heaven and they 
worshipped him is a text of doubtful authority. What a contrast 
is presented by the account of Jesus’ ascent in glory here given! 
The reality of his heavenly life is assured by the bodily shape in 
which he is taken up into heaven: the vision of angels and the 
promise of a like return in glory reveal to the group of beholders 
the magnificent future in store for the kingdom of God. The whole 
scene is calculated to raise their hopes to the highest pitch: they 
cannot but feel that the Ascension is not the end, but the beginning, 
of the new dispensation. 

10. men] A comparison of x. 30 with xi. 13, and of Luke xxiv. 4 
with John xx. 12, shows that the author so designates angels in 
human form. 

before] The B. V. by them does not give a correct impression of 
the scene: the heavenly vision met their upward gaze as they 
looked stedfastly up to heaven. 

11. The heavenly message removed the last lingering doubt from 
the minds of the disciples: they began to understand at last the 
force of that mysterious declaration, I go to my Father, and knew 
that their Lord had passed into the heavens, there to abide till the 
appointed hour of his return. 

12. This verse fixes on the Mount of Olives as the scene of the 
Ascension. Luke (xxiv. 50) further defines the locality by the 
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a Sabbath day’s journey off. And when they were 13 


come in, they went up into the upper chamber, 
where they were abiding; both Peter and John and 
James and Andrew, Philip and Thomas, Bartholomew 
and Matthew, James the son of Alphaeus, and Simon 
the Zealot, and Judas the son of James. These 
all continued with one accord in prayer together 
with women and Mary the mother of Jesus, and 
his brethren. 


words over against Bethany, as the further side of the hill away 
from Jerusalem and facing Bethany. A Sabbath day’s journey was 
reckoned at two thousand cubits: the expression suggests that the 
Ascension took place on the Sabbath day, but there is no tradition 
to that effect, nor can that date be reconciled with the mention of 
forty days as the interval after Easter day. 

13. The upper story where the apostles were abiding differed 
altogether in position and character from the large guest room in 
which the Lord’s Supper was instituted: the two are designated in 
the Greek text by different terms, and should not be confounded 
together. But it may well be the place where Jesus appeared to 
the assembled disciples on the evening of the Resurrection. 

This list of apostles corresponds with that in Luke vi. 14, except 
slight changes of order: John and James are placed between Peter 
and Andrew so as to form a group of four. Thomas is coupled with 
Philip, and Matthew with Bartholomew. The description of Judas 
in the B. V. as brother of James is an error, suggested probably by 
Jude 1: that passage refers to the two brethren of the Lord, this to 
an apostle Judas, who is here designated, according to common 
Greek usage, by the name of his father. He is called Lebbaeus or 
Thaddaeus in the gospels of Matthew and Mark, but the name Judas 
is given also in John xiv, 22. 


14. Four brethren of our Lord are enumerated in the gospels, ° 


James and Joses, Simon and Judas. They were not only distinct 
from the Twelve, but are mentioned as unbelievers at the close of 
his ministry. The appearance of the risen Lord to James, recorded 
in 1 Cor. xv. 7, perhaps finally determined them to throw in their 
lot with the Twelve. James, the Lord’s brother, reappears in 
Gal. i. 19: after the death of the son of Zebedee he was known 
to the Church as James, without further addition. 
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15 And in those days Peter stood up in the midst of 
the brethren, and said (there was also a multitude 
of names, about a hundred and twenty of one 


15-26, The apostles, having already learned from their Lord’s 
final charge that their mission was to be permanent, proceed even 
before Pentecost to constitute an organised community, for which 
Jewish law and custom offered great facilities by the institution 
of synagogues. The language of v. 15 suggests that one step in 
this direction, wz. the registration of members, was taken even 
before the election of a twelfth apostle. The earliest register of a 
Christian Society contained 120 names—a number probably swelled 
by the influx of Galileans due to the approach of the feast. The 
Jewish care for their registers is abundantly manifested in the Old 
Testament ; and the language of Luke x. 20, Phil. iv. 3, Rev. iii. 4, 
reveals the mystical value attached to them in the Christian Church. 

The appointment of a twelfth apostle to fill the place of Judas 
proclaimed the permanence of their apostolic commission. The 
number, significant in itself by its correspondence with the twelve 
tribes, had been further associated with the future kingdom by 
the promise of Christ that they should hereafter sit on twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. The vacancy must 
therefore be filled at once. The method of appointment combined 
selection with the lot. The two candidates were selected whom the 
congregation judged best qualified to bear witness of the life and 
teaching of Jesus; and the decision between these two was left 
absolutely to the lots which they cast. The issue of the lot was 
regarded as the voice of God, as it had been in the cases of Achan, of 
Saul, and of Jonathan. 

The Twelve did not long retain the entire government of the 
Church in their own hands. The Seven were appointed some 
seven years later for the express purpose of relieving them from the 
duties of administration, that they might devote themselves to 
prayer and the ministry of the Word. The subsequent dispersion 
of the Christian body could not fail to weaken the central authority 
of the apostles. But even within the Church of Jerusalem there is 
no later record of their collective action apart from the brethren or 
the elders. Even at the council, where the doctrine of the Church 
was in debate, they did not assume authority, but conceded to the 
elders and their president, James, the brother of the Lord, at least 
as great a voice in the decision. Nevertheless they retained, in 
virtue of Christ’s own institution, supreme rank in the whole Church, 
until in due time there arose also other apostles, filled like them with 
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mind), Brethren, it was needful that the scripture 
should be fulfilled which the Holy Ghost by the 
mouth of David spake before, concerning Judas 
which became guide to them that took Jesus, that 
he had been numbered among us and had obtained 
his portion in this ministry. (Now this man pur- 
chased a field out of the price of his iniquity; and 
falling headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, and 
all his bowels aed out. And it became known 
to all the dwellers at Jerusalem; insomuch that that 


the Spirit, commissioned by the Church in the name of Christ, 
whose apostleship was sealed of God by their success in gather- 
ing in the harvest of the Gentiles: to these the Twelve gladly 
surrendered the charge of the Gentile churches, as their own equals 
in the sight of God, and confined themselves to those of the 
circumcision (comp. Gal. ii. 9). 

16. There is a marked contrast between the sorrowful tone of 
Peter’s reference to Judas, and the bitterness of the historical 
notice inserted in wv. 18-20. Peter refers to the betrayal as the will 
of God—a mysterious catastrophe ordained and foretold of old, 
reminding his hearers of the language so recently quoted by Christ 
from Ps. xli. 9, he that eateth bread with me hath lifted wp his heel 
against me. The historical notice, on the contrary, exhibits the 
feeling of a later generation who had branded his memory as the 
traitor: it dwells on his tragic end as a righteous act of divine 
retribution, and taking him as a type of false pastors and bishops, 
adopts some of the severest language of the Psalms in pronouncing 
sentence upon him. The opening words of the parenthesis, Vow 
this man, the mention of dwellers at Jerusalem, and the interpreta- 
tion of the Hebrew Akeldama, distinguish these verses from the 
speech of Peter, and mark their true character as a comment of the 
author written for the information of Greek Christians. 

17. portion] The Old Testament continually associated the idea 
of an inheritance with God’s priests and people. It recurs in xxvi. 
18, Eph. i. 11, Col. i. 12, 1 Pet. v. 3. 

18. An independent account of the death of Judas, of Ne 
purchase, and the name of the field, is found in the Gospel (Matt, 
xxvii. 3-10). The two narratives can hardly be reconciled without 
other materials than those in our hands. 
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field was called in their language Akeldama, that is, 
20 field of blood. For it is written in a book of the 
Psalms, 
Let his habitation become desolate, 
And let there be no man to dwell therein: 
and, 
His charge let another take.) 
21 Therefore of the men which companied with us all 
the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
22 us, beginning from the baptism of John unto the 
day that he was taken up from us, of these must 
one be made a witness with us of his resurrection. 
23 And they appointed two, Joseph called Barsabbas, 
24 who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias. And they 
prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, which knowest the 
hearts of all men, appoint one of these two whom 
25 thou hast chosen to take his place in the ministry 





20. The passage quoted from Ps. lxix. 25, pointed in the original 
to the desolation of the encampment and tents of a nomad tribe, but 
is altered so as to introduce the figure of a shepherd and sheepfold. 
The passage quoted from cix. 8, is in like manner transferred from 
the charge of an overseer to that of a bishop. 

21. It was the special function of apostles to bear witness to the 
life and teaching, the death and resurrection, of Christ. Com- 
panionship with him from the beginning of his ministry is therefore 
insisted on as a qualification for the office. Few probably possessed 
it but the Twelve. 

23. Neither Matthias nor Joseph Barsabbas appear again in the 
Acts, but a brother, Judas Barsabbas, is mentioned in Acts xv. 22. 

24. As the choice and appointment of the Twelve and Seventy 
belonged to Christ personally, this prayer must be addressed to Christ 
himself, the first public prayer addressed to him. The title Lord is 
applied in the Acts, both to the Father and to the ascended Jesus. 

25. his own place] The place of an apostate, which he had chosen 
for himself. The expression is used by way of contrast with the 
place which he had once filled in the Christian ministry and 
apostleship. 
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and apostleship, from which Judas fell away to go 
to his own place. And they gave them lots; and 26 
the lot fell upon Matthias; and he was numbered 
with the eleven apostles. 

And when the day of Pentecost was well nigh come, 2 
they were all together in one mind. And suddenly 2 
there came a sound from heaven, as of the rushing 
of a violent wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting. And tongues, like as of fire, were ; 
seen by them to divide: and it sat upon each one of 
them. And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost; , 
and they began to speak with divers tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance. 


26. gave them lots] So runs the ancient text, signifying that lots 
were given to Matthias and Barsabbas to cast into the urn in order 
to decide which of them should be the twelfth apostle. The B. V. 
follows a later correction of the text, according to which the 
assembly cast lots, thus confusing the previous action of the con- 
gregation in voting with the final act of the candidates. 

1-4. The Greek name Pentecost (fiftieth day) indicates at once 
the date and the occasion of the Hebrew festival, as described in 
the Pentateuch. The beginning of harvest was marked by waving 
a sheaf of firstfruits on the morrow after the paschal sabbath : the 
fiftieth day was appointed as a festival of thanksgiving for the 
harvest, seven weeks later. But the Jews regarded it also as com- 
memorating the promulgation of the law on Mount Sinai, which 
made it singularly appropriate for the beginning of the new dispen- 
sation. The descent of the Spirit took place apparently in the 
chamber where the Twelve were gathered before dawn, so that 
the people did not witness the supernatural phaenomena which 
accompanied it. These were at once impressive and instructive: 
the rush of a mighty blast recalled the language of Christ, which 
likened the new birth of the Spirit to the wind: he had promised 
a baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire, and tongues as it were of 
fire were seen to emanate from a common heavenly source, to 
divide, and rest on each of them, symbolising at once the unity of 
the Spirit, his quickening power, and the diversity of his several 
gifts to individual Christians. The scene was well calculated to 
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5 Now there were dwelling at J erusalem Jews, 
6 devout men, from every nation under heaven. And 


impress upon them the truth that the new spiritual gifts with which 
they felt themselves endowed were not developed from within, but 
poured down from above by their ascended Lord in pursuance of 
his promise. Again, the gift of divers tongues was not only valu- 
able as a sign to impress unbelievers, but significant to themselves 
of the means by which they were to win all nations, viz. by preach- 
ing to them the Word in their own language. Finally, the 
pentecostal gathering was itself representative of the future Church; 
for it was drawn from the Jewish Dispersion—a body professing one 
faith, and claiming the same inheritance of promise, but scattered 
over every civilised country, and speaking a variety of languages— 
which therefore made a fitting assemblage to greet the birthday of 
a world-wide religion. 

The gift of tongues was only once afterwards bestowed directly 
from heaven, viz. at the conversion of Cornelius, but was freely 
imparted by the apostles to their converts: the first epistle to the 
Corinthians refers to it as an endowment so common in the Church 
as to need regulation to prevent its abuse. But apparently apostles 
alone were endued with power to impart it, since Philip the 
Evangelist did not possess that power. It became extinct, there- 
fore, within one generation, and its very nature has become obscure. 
It may be gathered, however, from the explicit references made to 
it in the N. T., that the miracle did not affect the ears of the 
hearers, or the understanding of the speaker, but simply his utter- 
ance. He did not gain intelligent knowledge of a language which 
he had never learned, nor himself understand the words which he 
was enabled to frame, but he did receive some faculty of articulate 
utterance in a strange language, which conveyed his thought to 
those who understood that language. This explains the different 
effect produced on various hearers at Pentecost : some heard with 
amazement from the lips of Galilaeans the familiar tones of their own 
language, while others caught only a confused babel of foreign 
sounds. ) 

5. devout] This term denotes the scrupulous discharge of religi- 
ous duties: it is applied to the aged Simeon in Luke ii. 25, to 
Ananias (xxii. 12), and here to the Jews who had gathered for the 
feast from distant homes. 

6. The multitude are said to have come together on the voice being 
heard (not as the B. V. states on the report being noised abroad). 
Though the speakers were many, and the languages various, the 
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when this voice came, the multitude came together, 
and were confounded, because that every man heard 
them speak in his own language. And they were 
amazed and marvelled, saying, Behold, are not all 
these which speak Galilaeans? And how hear we, 
every man in our own language, wherein we were 
born? Parthians and Medes and Elamites and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judaea and Cappadocia, 
in Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and the 
sojourners from Rome, both Jews and _ proselytes, 
Cretans and Arabians, we do hear them speak with 


voice is described as one, the voice of the Spirit. The place in 
which the people gathered round them was the Temple, to the 
courts of which they habitually resorted for prayer and praise and 
Christian teaching. Apparently the Spirit was poured out upon 
them before dawn in the chamber in which the Twelve had 
gathered for prayer before proceeding to the Temple, and they 
repaired thither at dawn. 

7-10. The historian condenses into one the expressions of amaze- 
ment called forth from various hearers : the summary is clearly his 
own. It follows distinctions of language; separating Asia, 7.e. 
Asiatic Greece, from Phrygia, though they belonged to the same 
Roman province, because the one spoke Greek, the other Phrygian 
(see App. on ‘ Provinces of Asia Minor’); and omitting Syria and 
Kuropean Greece, because they spoke Greek also. The prominence 
given to Asia Minor may be accounted for by the author’s connexion 
with Asia Minor. The central standpoint from which the nation- 
alities are surveyed is not Jerusalem, but Rome. (See Intr., p. 13.) 

proselytes] This is the translation of a Greek term denoting in 
the Lxx. a foreigner (Ex. xxiii. 9). In the N. T. it means a circum- 
cised convert. At a later date minor degrees of proselytism were 
recognised, and the term proselytes of the gate came into use for 
devout Gentiles who took part in the worship of the synagogue 
without conforming to the ceremonial law. Jews are here dis- 
tinguished from proselytes as being so born. 

11. Cretans and Arabians] These are perhaps added by way of 
climax,as the least knownof all the languages represented at Jerusalem. 
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12 our tongues the wonderful works of God. And they 
were all amazed, and were much perplexed; saying 

13 one to another, What meaneth this? but others mock- 

14 ing said, They are filled with new wine. But Peter, 
standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice, and 
spake unto them, Men of Judaea, and all ye that are 
dwelling at Jerusalem, be this known to you, and 

15 hearken to my words. For these are not drunken, 
as ye suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the 

16 day: but this is that which hath been spoken by 
the prophet Joel; 

17 And it shall be in the last days, saith God, 


14-36. After vindicating the true character of the gift of tongues 
by reference to the prophecy of Joel, Peter addresses the Jews in 
language of solemn warning. God had borne witness to Jesus by 
mighty signs and wonders, but they had given him into the hands 
of Gentiles to be crucified, being by God’s will delivered up to 
death. But now God has raised him to life in accordance with the 
prophecy of David, exalted him to heaven, and placed his enemies 
beneath his feet. Let all Israel know that he hath made the 
crucified Jesus both Lord and Christ. 

The address exhibits the fruit of the Spirit, both in the out- 
spoken courage with which Peter denounces the national sin of 
the Crucifixion, and in the decision with which he fastens on the 
Resurrection as the central fact of the new creed. He dismisses 
lightly all the mighty works of the earthly life, that he may single 
out the Resurrection as God’s supreme witness to Jesus. Speaking 
in Jerusalem fifty days after its occurrence, before a guilty and 
hostile audience, he asserts its reality without a particle of hesita- 
tion: he adduces no evidence, alleges no argument to prove its 
truth, but simply states the fact as indisputable, and his hearers 
accept it without question or demur. The fact was too notorious, 
it seems, the witnesses who had seen Jesus alive since his resurrec- 
tion too many, for any adversary to challenge the testimony of the 
Twelve. Peter here strikes the keynote of apostolic teaching, 
basing faith in Christ on the solid fact of the Resurrection as a 
sure foundation. 

17-21. The language of Joel (ii. 28-32) is borrowed substantially 
from the Lxx., with great freedom of verbal alteration. The 
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I will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh: 
And your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
And your young men shall see visions, 

And your elders shall dream dreams: 

Yea even on my servants and on my handmaidens 
In those days will I pour forth of my Spirit; 
And they shall prophesy. 

And I will shew wonders in the heaven above, 
And signs on the earth beneath ; 

Blood and fire and vapour of smoke: 

The sun shall be turned into darkness, 

And the moon into blood, 

Before the day of the Lord come, 

The great and notable day: 


And it shall be that whosoever shall call on the: 


name of the Lord shall be saved. 
Men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man approved of God unto you by mighty powers 





addition, sazth God, intimates that Joel spoke by inspiration of 
God. Where Joel had written afterward, i.e. after a signal 
manifestation of God’s presence amidst his people, the apostle 
says in the last days. Where he foretells blood and fire and 
vapour of smoke, the apostle adds, with special reference to recent 
miracles, signs on the earth beneath. The ambiguity of the words, 
my servants and handmaidens (which might apply either to the 
Israelites, as God’s servants, or to a condition of earthly bondage) 
is removed by the emphatic opening, Yea even, which accentuates 
the low estate of those on whom the Holy Spirit has been poured 
out, despised, unlearned Galilaeans: the repetition of the words, 
they shall prophesy, lays stress on the present miracle of tongues. 
On the other hand the substitution of notable for terrible is due 
to the Lxx. 

22. Peter warns the Jews that the surrender of Jesus to death 
was due to the determinate counsel of God, just as Jesus had 
warned Pilate (John xix. 11). His death was an essential part 
of the divine scheme of redemption. 
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and wonders and signs, which God did by him in 
the midst of you, as ye yourselves know: him, being 
delivered up by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye by the hand of men without 


24law did crucify and slay: whom God raised up, 


25 


26 


27 


loosing the pangs of death: because it was not 
possible that he should be holden of it. For David 
saith concerning him, 
I saw the Lord before my face always, 
For he is on my right hand that I should not be 
moved : 
Therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue re- 
joiced ; 
Moreover even my flesh shall dwell in hope; 
Because thou wilt not forsake my soul unto death, 


25-28. The apostle follows Hebrew tradition in ascribing Ps. xvi. 
to David, but strikes out a new interpretation in connecting it with 
the resurrection of Christ. The original Psalm depicts the Holy 
One of God as apparently forsaken by him and in imminent peril 
of death, yet maintaining unshaken faith in God, and exulting in 
assured hope that God, who had already made known to him.ways 
of life, would deliver him from death and make him full of glad- 
ness in his presence. The deliverance which it contemplates is not 
return after death but maintenance in life: it is not therefore a 
direct prophecy of the Resurrection, so far as the outward fact 
goes, but a spiritual anticipation of victory over death. The 
triumph of the spirit through faith in face of death itself contains 
an implicit promise of life beyond the grave—a promise not fulfilled 
of old in David, but fully realized in his ideal son. 

In v. 27 the substitution of leave my soul in hell in the B. V. tor 
the true rendering forsake unto death (literally Sheol, the abode of 
the dead), obscures the sense, for it suggests a tardy rescue from the 
dominion of death; whereas the Psalmist in reality expressed his 
confidence that God would maintain his soul in life and not finally 
abandon it to pass away in death. Again, where the Hebrew 
speaks of the pit, and the Lxx. of destruction, the Bible version 
introduces corruption, as though the assurance were limited to an 
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Neither wilt thou give thy Holy One to see de- 

struction. 

Thou hast made known to me ways of life; 

Thou shalt make me full of gladness in thy pres- 

ence. 

Brethren, I may say unto you freely of the patri- 
arch David, that he both died and was buried, and 
his sepulchre is with us unto this day. Being a 
prophet therefore and knowing that God had sworn 
with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins 
he would set one upon his throne; he foreseeing 
this spake of the resurrection of the Christ that he 
was not forsaken unto death, neither did his flesh see 





escape from fleshly decay after death; but the real object is to 
declare God’s maintenance of a living soul in life, and the impotence 
of death to impair the indwelling and abiding life of God’s Holy 
One. In this way the Psalm anticipated the revelation which was 
manifested in the Resurrection of Christ that for the Holy One of 
God death itself was a new birth unto immortal life. 

29-31. The apostle proceeds to identify the Holy One whose 
exemption from death is foreshadowed in the Psalm with the 
Messiah whose future reign had been revealed to David in the 
prophecy of Nathan, and attributes to David a foresight of Christ’s 
resurrection. By foresight it cannot be meant that the future 
history of the Resurrection was revealed to David, but rather 
that he possessed such a spiritual assurance of Christ’s future 
victory over death as is foreshadowed in the language of the Psalm. 
This was pre-eminently a case in which, as Peter says elsewhere, the 
prophet himself could not comprehend the future glories which the 
Spirit in him did signify (1 Pet. i. 11), until the event had revealed 
them. 

David’s burial in Zion is recorded in 1 Kingsii. 10. The tombs of 
the kings were still a conspicuous object in the time of Nehemiah 
(Neh. iii. 16), and though rifled of treasure during the Maccabean 
wars, remained in their place, 

30. God’s oath to David is recorded in Ps. exxxii. 11. 

31. Instead of the language used in the Psalm, nezther wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see destruction, the apostle adopts the 
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32 destruction. This Jesus hath God raised up; of 
33 whom we all are witnesses. Being therefore by the 
right hand of God exalted, and receiving from the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he poured 
34 forth this, which ye see and hear. For David did 
not ascend into the heavens: but he saith himself, 
The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand, 
35 Until I make thy foes the footstool of thy feet. 
36 Let all the house of Israel therefore know assuredly, 
that God hath made him both Lord and Christ, even 
this Jesus whom ye crucified. 
37. Now when they heard this, they were pricked in 
their heart, and said unto Peter and the rest of the 
38 apostles, What shall we do, brethren? And Peter 





expression—neither did his flesh see destruction. The change is 
partly justified by the previous language of the Psalm, my flesh 
shall rest in hope, but is probably due to Peter’s own remembrance 
of the risen body of his Lord, and of his words, a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones, as ye see me have. 

33-36. The most signal proof of Christ’s superiority to David 
was his Ascension and the subsequent outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 
His Ascension was the final triumph foreshadowed in Ps. ex., which 
proclaimed him both Lord and Christ. These words of Peter exhibit 
the change wrought by the Ascension in his attitude towards his 
Lord. He does not hesitate now to proclaim the ascended Jesus as 
Lord in heaven, and sharer of his Father’s throne. 

37.... The power of the Spirit who spake by the mouth of Peter 
is manifested by the conscience-stricken appeal of his hearers, What 
shall we do, brethren? the fulness and freedom of the grace 
promised in Christ Jesus by the immediate answer assuring 
forgiveness to all that would repent and be baptized. 

38. No direct mention is here made of the name of the Father 
and of the Holy Ghost as in the words of baptismal institution, 
because at the time the crucial test of conversion was faith in the 
name of Jesus Christ; but the condition of repentance unto for- 
giveness implied faith in a heavenly Father, and the promise of 
the heavenly gift called for faith in the Holy Ghost. 
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said unto them, Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for remission of 
your sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. For to you is the promise, and to your 39 
children, and to all that are afar off, as many as 
the Lord our God shall call. And with other words 40 
besides did he testify and exhort them, saying, 
Save yourselves from this crooked generation. They 41 
then that welcomed his word were baptized; and 
there were added in that day about three thousand 
souls. And they clave to the apostles’ 42 


39. Peter had learned from his Lord to look forward to the 
extension of the gospel to the utmost parts of the earth. He 
borrows, therefore, the language of Is. lvii. 19 and Joel ii. 32, 
comprehending those that are far off and as many as the Lord 
shall call in the inheritance of the promise. His thoughts turned 
probably at this time to the Jewish Dispersion, whose members 
were before him, rather than to the Gentiles who were eventually 
to be brought in. 

40. crooked] Deut. xxxii. 5 denounces a perverse and crooked 
generation, Luke ix. 41 a perverse generation. 

41. The three thousand converts who at once attached themselves 
to the Church must not be ascribed exclusively to the Pentecostal 
effusion: the apostles were reaping largely the fruit of their Lord’s 
ministry. The five hundred who had seen the risen Christ in 
Galilee, the many who had listened to his teaching and beheld his 
miracles, were not a few of them now enrolled in his Church. 

The apostles had already baptized many during the ministry of 
Christ ; but that baptism, like that of John, had not the sacramental 
efficacy of Christian baptism, because the Holy Ghost was not then 
given. All therefore were now baptized, even those on whom the 
gift of the Spirit had been already poured out, as in the case of the 
first Gentile conversion (x. 47). The previous language of Peter 
implies that repentance and confession of faith in Christ were re- 
quired of all who presented themselves for baptism, though no 
regular creed had been formulated as yet. 

42-47. Between the day of Pentecost and the healing of the lame 
man on his way to the Beautiful Gate, no definite events are 
recorded, though some years intervened. Signs and wonders from 
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teaching and to the fellowship, to the breaking of 
bread, and to the prayers. And fear came upon every 


time to time attested that the Spirit of Jesus still lived in his 
apostles ; but none of these earlier miracles produced a crisis in the 
fortunes of the Church: the characteristic feature of the season was 
internal growth. The tokens of the new spiritual power which had 
come into existence were mainly visible in the altered life of the 
new community and the new doctrines and principles which pre- 
vailed amongst them. Loyalty to Christ as represented by his 
apostles, constant attendance on their teaching and ministry, union 
in prayer and praise, a social brotherhood so complete as to master 
the selfish instincts of human nature—these gave convincing proof 
that a new spiritual force had come into the world, capable of 
transforming its whole life. 

Two questions here arise: (1) the place, (2) the duration of this 
peaceful growth. 

(1) The Church did not at once find a home in Jerusalem. Christ 
himself contemplated the dispersal of his followers to their homes 
after Pentecost, for his final charge was Jarry ye in Jerusalem until 
ye be endued with power from on high. He had paid only occasional 
visits to Jerusalem, generally at the feasts, so that his example 
suggested the lake side and the cities of Galilee as the most desirable 
sphere of ministry and the most fruitful field for fresh conversions. 
The mass of the present converts, too, were Galilaeans, forced to 
return home for their maintenance. All these considerations pointed 
to Galilee as the fittest home for the infant Church. There was 
further reason for departing from Jerusalem. For in order to 
increase her numbers, to build up her social system, to organise her 
government and maintain her ministers, the first requisite was 
peace. But peace was well-nigh impossible there after the crucifixion 
under the jealous eye of priests and rulers, whom she was bound to 
denounce as the murderers of the Lord. The rapid dispersion of 
the believers after the feast probably explains the inaction of the 
authorities in face of Peter’s bold challenge ; for they were compara- 
tively blind to popular movements outside Jerusalem. When, 
however, the Church had grown in number and strength, Jerusalem 
had irresistible attractions for her: she was bound in time to make 
the temple of God her constant centre of worship, and the chosen 
city her seat of government, if she aspired to acceptance as the 
national church ; and it became a question of time only, how soon 
the Twelve would venture to fix their headquarters in Jerusalem 
and commit themselves to a trial of strength with its rulers. 
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soul: and many signs and wonders were wrought 
through the apostles. And all that believed were 44 





(2) The priestly oligarchy found occasion for arresting first Peter 
and John, and then all the Twelve in the speeches delivered to the 
people after the notable miracle near the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple. The course of Jewish history strongly suggests that they 
were encouraged in this policy of persecution, which began with the 
trial of the Twelve and ended in the flight or death of all the other 
leading Christians, by a political crisis in Judaea which released 
them from Roman control and deprived the Christian community of 
the protection which they usually enjoyed under Roman administra- 
tion (see Intr., pp. 18-23). This crisis belonged to the first five 
months of A.D. 37, before which there was an interval of seven and 
a half years of peaceful growth. 

Besides baptism four distinctive features of Christian life are 
noticed : 

(1) The teaching of the apostles. The absence of a written gospel 
made the testimony of these living witnesses essential to every 
Christian. They had gone in and out with Jesus and been taught 
by him throughout his ministry, had stood beside his cross and open 
sepulchre, had seen the risen Jesus ascend into heaven. 

(2) The fellowship, not of the apostles only (as rendered in the 
B.V.), but of the Church in general. This fellowship of Christians 
was an outward expression of the unity of spirit which knit the 
‘whole body together in one communion. It was at once religious 
and social : their common faith in one Father, one Lord and Saviour, 
one Spirit, issued in common ordinances, words, and acts of worship ; 
and their mutual love bound them together in so real a brotherhood 
that no man lived for himself alone, but each made the good of the 
whole body his foremost object. The most tangible outcome of this 
social tie was seen in their ungrudging provision for the relief of the 
poorer members by a common fund. Hence they came to be known 
as the brethren; and the title’ was long justified not only by their 
common meals but by their unbounded hospitality amidst them- 
selves, their care for the sick and for prisoners, as well as by the 
liberality of their alms. 

(3) The breaking ofbread. The breaking of the sacramental bread 
was undoubtedly from the first an essential ordinance of the Church, 
in obedience to the express command of Christ at the last Supper. 
But the absence here of any explicit reference to the sacrament, or 
any mention of its other element, suggests a wider interpretation, 
including, but not limited to, the sacrament. For besides the 
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45 of one mind and held all things common, and did 
sell their possessions and goods, and part them to 
46 all, according as any man had need. And day by 
day continuing stedfastly with one accord in the 
temple, and breaking bread at home, they did take 
their food in gladness and cheerfulness of heart, 


special occasions on which the Lord brake the bread with blessing, 
he seems to have habitually imparted a quasi-sacramental character 
to the meals which he shared with his disciples by this act (Luke 
xxiv. 30). And in this passage v. 46 points distinctly to a meal of 
which all partook by breaking of bread. It appears, therefore, that 
the union of Christians in the common meal, known in the early 
Church as Agape, 7.e. love-feast (Jude 12), was continued from the: 
practice of our Lord and his apostles in the primitive Church ; and 
that the celebration of the Eucharist was combined with it from the 
first, as it evidently was in the church of Corinth (1 Cor. xi. 20-34). 

(4) The prayers. This term implies the establishment from the: 
first of united prayer at fixed hours and in some appointed place. 
In Jerusalem it appears that they repaired to the Temple courts at. 
the regular hours of prayer, according to the habit of pious Jews 
(iii. 1). But iv. 24-30 suggests private gatherings also. In Greek 
cities members of the Church met for worship in the houses of 
Christians. 

44, The common fund of the Church, like the common meals, was: 
sanctioned by the example of the Lord. He and the Twelve de- 
pended for their maintenance on a common fund supported by 
voluntary ministration. The Church continued to recognise the 
claim of her ministers for maintenance. But the relief of the poor, 
which under former circumstances had been only occasional, became, 
on the formation of a distinct community largely recruited from 
amidst the poor, the most prominent object of the fund. The claims. 
of widows and orphans, of sick and destitute, were the heaviest. 
burden on the relief fund administered first by the Twelve, then by 
the Seven, and later by elders. This and the next verse, as well as 
iv. 32, describe the enthusiasm with which Christian charity re- 
sponded to the need ; but neither passage at all implies systematic: 
community of goods: the property of members remained still their 
own, though men counted the needs of the Church more pressing’ 
than any personal want, and owners sold property from time to 
time to meet them: no pressure was put on Ananias and Sapphira. 
to sell their all, and the liberality of a Barnabas was exceptional. 
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praising God and giving thanks before all the people. 47 
And the Lord added those that from day to day 
were with one mind seeking to be saved. 

Now Peter and John were going up into the temple 3 
for the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour: when z 
a certain man was carried, being lame from his 
mother’s womb, whom they laid daily at the door 
of the temple which is called Beautiful, to ask alms 
of them that entered into the temple: who seeing 3 
Peter and John about to go into the temple asked 
an alms. And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, 4 


1. The restoration of the lame man was but one of many miracles 
wrought by the apostles; but like the miracles of Jesus in Jerusalem 
(John v. 2..., ix. 1...) it fastened the eyes of the people upon them 
by its publicity, and so awakened the jealousy of the priesthood. 

The name of John is associated with that of Peter in the leader- 
ship of the Twelve throughout the earlier chapters of the Acts 
(i. 13, iii. 1, vili. 14), as in the narratives of the Resurrection ; but 
no word of his is recorded, even his presence at the Council is 
ignored in the Acts, though the Epistle to the Galatians especially 
mentions him as a leader on that occasion. 

The Jewish hours of prayer were the third, sixth, and ninth, the 
hours being calculated from sunrise, and varying in length according 
to the season, as the interval between sunrise and sunset, whether 
short or long, was divided into twelve hours. The third and ninth 
hours correspond to the times of morning and evening sacrifice. 
Peter’s observance of fixed hours of prayer is noted again in x. 9. 

2. Beautiful] No such name is found elsewhere in connexion 
with the Temple buildings. But there was one gate of Corinthian 
bronze, leading from the court of the women into the inner court 
(Jos. J. W. v. 5, 3) whose beauty was much extolled. There is no 
force in the objection that this did not adjoin Solomon’s porch ; for 
the lame man was not at the gate, but on the way to it. 

4-9. No evidence of antecedent faith in the lame man is recorded, 
perhaps the Apostles alone discerned it. He certainly manifested 
faith in response to Peter’s words by immediately leaping up, and 
by the constancy with which he adhered to them afterwards. It 
was literally true that the apostles had neither silver nor gold. 
They had forsaken all at the call of Jesus. 
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5 with John, said, Look on us. And he gave heed 
unto them, expecting to receive something of them. 
6 But Peter said, Silver and gold have I none; but 
what I have, that give I thee. In the name of Jesus 
7 Christ of Nazareth, walk. And he took him by the 
right hand and raised him up: and immediately the 


soles of his feet and his ankles received strength. 


8 And leaping up he stood, and began to walk; and 
he entered with them into the temple, walking and 

9 leaping and praising God. And all the people saw 

1o him walking and praising God: and they took know- 
ledge of him that it was he which sat for alms at 
the Beautiful gate of the temple: and they were 
filled with wonder and amazement at that which 
had happened unto hin. 

11 And as he held Peter and John, all the people ran 
together unto them in the porch that is called Solo- 

12 mon’s, greatly wondering. And when Peter saw it, he 
answered unto the people, Men of Israel, why marvel 
ye at this man? or why fasten ye your eyes on us, 
as though by our own power or godliness we had 


7. The language notes with medical precision the nature of the 
restoration: the tread gained muscular firmness, the ankle joints 
new strength and play. 

11. The porch of Solomon was really a portico or colonnade 
running along the eastern face of the outer court, resting on a sub- 
structure carried up from the valley below of squared white stone. 
It was said to be older than Herod’s temple, and was attributed to 
Solomon (Jos. Ant. xx. 9,7). Jesus had frequented it (John x. 23). 

12. answered] The N.T. applies this term where the reply is not 
to spoken words, but to thoughts or looks. 

Peter avails himself of the interest aroused by the miracle to fix 
the attention of the people on Jesus as its real author. He reminds 
them, as before (ii. 22), how God had glorified him even upon earth, 
that he may better bring home to them the guilt of his death. ‘He 
is risen, and his name is mighty to save. Those who slew him sinned 
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made him to walk? The God of Abraham and of 
Isaac and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, glorified 
his Servant Jesus; whom ye delivered up, and denied 
in face of Pilate, when he had determined to release 
him. But ye denied the Holy and Righteous One, 
and asked for a murderer to be granted unto you, 
and killed the Captain of life, whom God raised from 
the dead, of whom we are witnesses. And by faith 
in his name did his name make this man strong, 
whom ye behold and know: yea, the faith which 
came through him gave him this perfect soundness 
in the presence of you all. And now, brethren, I 


in ignorance, fulfilling the counsel of God. But now let them repent, 
for those who will not believe in him shall utterly perish, as Moses 
and the prophets gave warning; whereas God sent him to the seed of 
Abraham first of all to bless them, according to the covenant and the 
word of prophecy.’ ; 

13. The designation of Jesus as Servant (not Son as in the B.V.) is 
adopted from the great prophecies which foreshadowed his humilia- 
tion and sufferings (Is. xlii. 1, lii. 13, liii. 11). The context refers 
exclusively to his earthly life, during which the God of Israel glori- 
fied him by signs and wonders, and mighty words and works, which 
God wrought through him, in spite of which the Jews rejected and 
slew him. 

15, Captain of life] The name Jesus (Joshua) has suggested the 
title here applied to the second Jesus. As Joshua was the captain 
of Israel and led them across the Jordan into the land of promise, so 
Jesus was the captain of the living army of the Resurrection, and 
leads them across the river of death into the promised heaven. 

16. Now that Jesus has ascended into heaven, his name, if invoked 
in faith—a faith that comes through him as the gift of his Spirit— 
has power to save. 

17. The ignorance of people and rulers is not advanced as a justi- 
fication of their part in the death of Christ, for they had had 
abundant evidence that he was indeed the Christ, but by way of 
incitement to immediate repentance : now that they do know how 
previously they have provoked God’s wrath, let them seek forgive- 
ness at once. 
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wot that in ignorance ye did it, as did also your 
i8 rulers. But the things which God before announced 
by the mouth of all the prophets, that his Christ- 
19 should suffer, he so fulfilled. Repent ye therefore 
and turn to him, that your sins may be blotted 
out, that so there may come seasons of respite from 
20 the presence of the Lord; and that he may send 
the Christ who hath been prepared for you, even 
21 Jesus: whom heaven must receive until the times 
of restoration of all things, whereof God spake by 
the mouth of his holy prophets which have been 
22 since the beginning. Moses said, A prophet shall 
the Lord God raise up unto you from among your 
brethren, as he raised me up: him shall ye hear in 
23 all things whatsoever he shall speak unto you. And 
it shall be that every soul, which heareth not that 
prophet, shall be utterly destroyed from among the 
24 people. Yea, so said all the prophets, from Samuel 
and them that followed after, as many as have 
25 spoken and told of these days. Ye are the sons of 


20, 21. The apostle looks forward to the return of Christ with all 
the blessings of the Messianic restoration as delayed only by the 
impenitence of Israel, and about to follow immediately on their 
repentance. 

22. The language of Moses contains no specific reference to the 
Messiah (Deut. xviii. 15). It contrasts God’s dealings with Israel, _ 
in raising up inspired prophets to meet their need, with the lot of 
surrounding nations who depend on sorceries, and warns Israel of 
the danger incurred by rejection of these prophets. The rejection 
of the Messiah was, however, the climax of their guilt, as he was 
the ideal prophet. 

23. shall be utterly destroyed] The warning in Deut. xviii. 19 is 
simply, ‘ J will require it of him.’ The text borrows the more forc- 
ible denunciation from other passages of the Law, e.g. Ex. xxx. 33, 
Lev. xvii. 4, 9, xix. 8, xxiii. 29, Num. ix. 13, which contain the 
threat as a penalty for wilful disobedience. 
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the prophets, and of the covenant which God made 
with your fathers, saying unto Abraham, And in thy 
seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed. 
Unto you first God, raising up his Servant, sent him 
to bless you, in turning away every one of you from 
your iniquities. 

And as they spake unto the people, the chief priests 
and the captain of the temple and the Sadducees 


26. Peter recognises the fact that the Jews were not the sole 
object of redemption, though the jirst mission of Christ, that of the 
Incarnation, had been to them. The Greek text shows clearly that 
the raising of Jesus refers here to the Incarnation, not the Resur- 
rection. Hence the repetition of the designation servant, used in 
v. 13. 

1. chief priests] The Sanhedrin comprehended three elements, 
priests, scribes, and elders, but had really fallen under the direc- 
tion of a priestly oligarchy consisting of wealthy and influential 
families resident in Jerusalem who are habitually designated in 
the N. T. chief priests, of whom Annas was the head. 

captain of the temple] The commander of the guard of Levites, 
who was responsible for the police of the Temple, was so entitled. 
He had, perhaps, similar duties with those of the ruler of the house 
of God, named in 1 Chr. ix. 11, 2 Chr. xxxi. 13, Neh. xi. 11. He 
was the most confidential officer of the Sanhedrin, and the arrest 
and custody of prisoners charged with religious disturbances in the 
Temple fell within his functions. (Comp. v. 22-26.) 

Sadducees] It is questionable whether the Sadducees are pro- 
perly described as a sect ; for they were not bound together, like 
the Pharisees, by a common faith, but by a common policy. They 
agreed, indeed, in religious negations, having no faith in an unseen 
world or any of the doctrines associated with it, such as resurrection, 
angels, or spirits ; but their real bond of union was political. For 
their highest ideals belonged to this life—peace, order, and good 
government: they were the supporters of the existing system in 
alliance with Roman authority, and monopolised public offices in 
the Sanhedrin, the priesthood, and the magistracy. Accordingly 
they enforced the law of Moses, alike moral and ceremonial, with 
great rigour, regarding religion as a part of the State machinery ; 
but had no sympathy with the spiritual life of Hebrew psalmists 
and prophets: they could not, however, refuse to accept their 
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2came upon them, being sore troubled that they were 
teaching the people and declaring in Jesus the resur- 

3 rection from the dead. And they laid hands on them 
and put them in hold unto the morrow: for it was 

4now eventide. But many of them that heard the 
word believed; and the number of the men came 
to about five thousand. 

5s And it came to pass by the morrow that their 
rulers and elders and scribes that were in Jerusalem ° 

6 were gathered together: and Annas the high priest 





writings as belonging to the Jewish canon and read in the syna- 
gogue. They were on principle bitterly opposed to the spiritual 
enthusiasm which Jesus had kindled, as a revolutionary force, and 
took the lead in procuring his death and the persecution of the 
Church. 

2. The speculative doctrine of a resurrection was discussed by the 
Sadducees as an open question in the time of Christ. But the prac- 
tical embodiment of that doctrine in the devoted loyalty of a 
community to a risen Lord, became in their eyes a serious danger. 

4. The enumeration of 3000 converts at Pentecost included both 
men and women gathered at Jerusalem from all quarters for the 
feast. This passage speaks of 5000 men, many of them heads of 
families, resident in Jerusalem. An enormous expansion of the 
Church had taken place in the interval. 

6. The mention of Annas the high priest as president of the 
council, while Caiaphas was present as a subordinate member, con- 
firms the date of this trial given in note on ii. 42 as a.D. 37. For 
Caiaphas continued high priest for nearly seven years after the 
death of Christ, and was not deposed till after the removal of Pilate 
in 37, John (Johanan), a son of Annas, succeeding to the office at the 
Passover, and another son of Annas, Theophilus, at Pentecost. This 
trial took place apparently during a vacancy between the deposition 
of Caiaphas and the elevation of John. Annas, who had for- 
merly been high priest for seven years, and secured the subsequent 
tenure of the office almost exclusively for his family, was all- 
powerful in the Sanhedrin at this time, and naturally acted as 
president during any vacancy of the high priesthood. The title 
high priest was given in those times to former high priests like 
Annas. (See Intr., p. 23.) 
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and Caiaphas, and John and Alexander, and as 
many as were of the kindred of the high priest. 


And when they had set them in the midst, they 7 


asked, In what power, or in what name have ye 


done this? Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, 8 
said unto them, Rulers of the people, and elders, if 9 


we are this day examined about the good deed done 
to an impotent man, through whom this man is 
made whole; be it known unto you all, and to all 
the people of Israel, that in the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God raised 
from the dead, even in that name doth this man 
stand here before you whole. He is the stone 
which was set at nought of you the builders, which 
was made the head of the corner. And in none 
other is our salvation: for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men but this, whereby 
we must be saved. 

Now when they beheld the boldness of Peter and 
John, and found that they were unlearned and 
ignorant men, they marvelled; and they took know- 
ledge of them that they had been with Jesus: and 
beholding the man which was healed standing with 


8-20. The power of the Spirit is manifested in the fearless deter- 
mination with which Peter, on this first trial for his faith before 
rulers, applies to them the condemnation of Ps. cxviii. 22, after the 
example of his Master (Matt. xxi. 42). The utter perplexity of the 
Sanhedrin in face of this bold challenge, following on so notable a 
miracle, was a distinct fulfilment of the promise in Luke xxi. 12-15, 
that their adversaries should not be able to gainsay them; and 
allusion is made to this in the language of v. 14. It is noteworthy 
that the final answer of the two apostles is attributed to Peter and 
John jointly, not (as the previous speeches) to Peter alone; and 
that it breathes at the close the spirit and language of 1 John 
i, 1-3, 
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15 them, they could in no way gainsay them. But 
they commanded them to go aside out of the 
16 council, and conferred among themselves, saying, 
What shall we do to these men? for that a notable 
miracle hath been done through them is manifest 
to all that dwell in Jerusalem; and we cannot deny 
17 it. But that it spread no further among the people, 
let us threaten them that they speak no more to 
18 any man about this name. And they called them 
and charged them not to utter a word nor teach at 
19 all about the name of Jesus. But Peter and John 
answered and said unto them, Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you rather 
20 than unto God, judge ye: for we cannot but speak 
ar the things which we have seen and heard. So 
they, when they had further threatened them, let 
them go, finding nothing how they might punish 
them, because of the people; for all men were 
22 glorifying God for that which had been done. For 
the man was above forty years old, on whom this 
miracle of healing had been wrought. 
23 And being let go, they went to their own com- 
pany, and reported all that the chief priests and 
24 the elders had said unto them. And they, when 
they heard it, lifted up their voice to God with 
one accord, and said, Lord, thou art he that made 
heaven and earth, and the sea, and all that in them 


24. This hymn of praise—the earliest Christian hymn recorded— 
though borrowing at first the language of Ps. cxlvi. 6, and then 
quoting Ps. ii. 1, 2, was obviously composed for the occasion, and 
prompted by the recent triumph. As the whole assembly are said 
to lift up their voice with one accord, it would seem that they 
caught up and repeated the words of an inspired leader, and did not 
merely answer by a responsive Amen. 
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is: who through the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of our 25 
father David ae servant hast said, 

Why did the Gentiles rage, 

And the peoples devise vain things ? 

The kings of the earth stood up, 26 

And the rulers were gathered together 

Against. the Lord and against his Anointed. 
For of a truth against thy holy Servant Jesus, 27 
whom thou didst anoint, both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, 
were gathered together in this city, to do whatsoever 28 
thy hand and thy counsel foreordained to be done. 
And now, Lord, look upon their threatenings: and 29 
erant unto thy servants that they may speak thy 
word with all boldness through thy stretching forth 30 
thine hand to heal; and that signs and wonders 
may be done through the name of thy holy Servant 
Jesus. And when they had prayed, the place was 


I 
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25-28. David is here named as the traditional author of the 
Psalms. The second Psalm may with justice be assigned to his 
time, for his triumphant entry into Zion after suppression of the 
formidable combination of rebellious subjects and foreign enemies 
against him (recorded in 2 Sam. viii. x.), was an occasion well 
calculated to call it forth. The Psalm was admirably adapted to 
foreshadow also the eventual triumph of the risen and ascended 
Christ over the combination of Jewish and Roman adversaries who 
were instruments of his death. 

27. Isaiah’s figure of a servant is employed, as in ili. 13, 26, to 
describe the earthly life of Jesus; that of anointment had been 
already claimed by Jesus from Is. lxi. 1. (Comp. Luke iv. 18.) 

29, 30. The concluding prayer is based upon God’s mercies past, 
which inspire confidence that he will overrule the threats of the 
Sanhedrin, as he had their past hostility, to the glory of Christ, . 
and encourage his servants, as he had already, by works of healing. 

31. There is an instructive change between the manifestation of 
the Spirit at Pentecost, and on this second occasion. Then:the gift 
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shaken in which they were gathered together; and 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and did 
speak the word of God with boldness. 

32 And the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and soul: and none of them said that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his own; 

33 but all things were common unto them. And with 
great power gave the apostles their witness of the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great grace was 

34 upon them all: for there was not among them any 
that lacked: for as many as were possessors of lands 
or houses did sell them and bring the prices of the 

35 things that were sold, and lay them at the apostles’ 


of tongues had been especially adapted to convince unbelievers. 
(Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 22.) Now the fruit of the Spirit was seen in 
the boldness with which they spake the word in the face of danger. 
The external tokens which heralded the approach of the Spirit were 
also varied : instead of tongues of fire and rushing wind, the place 
was shaken, lest perhaps they should be tempted to attach a 
superstitious value to outward sights and sounds. 

32.... This passage is not a mere repetition of ii. 44, 45: there the 
author described the enthusiastic liberality which prevailed amongst 
the primitive Christians in general ; here he exhibits the same spirit 
at work in an organised community at Jerusalem under apostolic 
direction some years later. The generous enthusiasm of Barnabas, 
the selfish hypocrisy of Ananias and Sapphira, the appointment of 
the Seven, are presented in succession, and illustrate the working of 
the system. There was evidently no absolute surrender of personal 
property or community of goods, for Barnabas’ sale of land was 
exceptional, and Peter is careful to remind Ananias and Sapphira 
that no rule or prescription of the Church demanded the sale of 
their property. But, on the other hand, the spirit of Christian 
fellowship so completely over-mastered selfish considerations that 
no man counted his property his own if it was needed by the Church 
to supply the wants of the poor. There was a continuous stream of 
gifts which allowed none to want. 

33. The great grace here recorded was not confined to the Twelve : 
it fell upon all, as was proved by the active exercise of love to the 
brethren. 
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feet : and distribution was made unto each, according 
as any might have need. 

And Joseph, who by the apostles was surnamed 36 
Barnabas (which is, being interpreted, Son of ex- 
hortation), a Levite, a man of Cyprus by birth, 
having land, sold it, and brought the money, and 37 
laid it at the apostles’ feet. 





36. Barnabas] The vague tradition, preserved by Eusebius on the 
authority of Clement of Alexandria, that Barnabas was one of the 
Seventy is entirely discredited by the Scripture record, which 
removes him altogether from the sphere of the Galilaean ministry 
and connects him partly with the Hellenistic Dispersion, partly 
with Jerusalem. His birth and family associated him, like Saul of 
Tarsus, with the Levant: like him he had strong sympathy with 
Hellenists, and devoted himself eventually to their conversion as his 
special sphere of labour. But he had also religious and family ties 
which bound him more closely than his brother apostle to Jerusalem; 
for he was a Levite and a relative of John Mark, and after his con- 
version he dwelt some years at Jerusalem as a trusted minister of 
the Twelve. The fact that they bestowed upon him the surname 
Barnabas, by which he was known in the Church, indicates that he 
was their convert. He was probably a young man at his conversion, 
for, in spite of his Christian zeal and the rare gift of inspired 
eloquence, which his name, son of prophecy, denotes, some years 
elapsed before he received an independent commission, though he 
belonged to an educated and influential class. He seems to have 
been bound by some early tie to Saul before their conversion ; for he 
was the first Christian to welcome him at Jerusalem, and eagerly 
sought his aid as a fellow-labourer at Antioch before they had any 
common Christian associations. Probably they had been companions 
and friends in the Pharisaic schools of Jerusalem, if not in those of 
Tarsus; but no great revulsion of feeling separated Barnabas, like 
Paul, at his conversion, from the teaching of his youth; and their 
religious sympathies were in time somewhat divided as Paul became 
more and more absorbed in the mission to the Gentiles. His 
exceptional liberality, which prompted him at this time to sell 
all for the benefit of the poor, remained a conspicuous feature of 
his character in his ministry ; for Paul singles him out from the 
other apostles as maintaining himself by his own labour, and 
waiving his claim as an apostle to maintenance by the Church 
(1 Cor. ix. 6). 
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5 But a certain man, named Ananias, with Sapphira 
2his wife, sold a possession, and kept back part of 
the price, his wife also being privy to it, and 
brought a certain part, and laid it at the apostles’ 
3 feet. But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan 
filled thy heart, to deceive the Holy Ghost, and 
4 keep back part of the price of the land? Whiles 
it remained, did it not remain thine own? and 
after it was sold, was it not in thine own power ? 
How is it that thou hast conceived this thing in 
thine heart? thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 
s God. And Ananias, as he heard these words, fell 
down and gave up the ghost: and great fear came 
6 upon all them that heard them. And the younger 


1-11. The direct object of Ananias and Sapphira was to gain 
credit with the Church by wilful falsehood : whether their scheme 
comprehended also a fraudulent claim for maintenance out of the 
common fund, immediate or contingent, is not clear: it was in 
either case a deliberate plan for imposing on the apostles as repre- 
sentatives of Christ. Peter, in the power of the Spirit, unmasks 
their guilt, denounces it as a sin against God, and commits the 
punishment to him. The need of a signal example for maintaining 
the purity of the Church from self-seeking hypocrisy at that season 
of enthusiastic self-sacrifice explains the severity of the punishment. 

3, 4. The sin of Ananias is ascribed first to Satan, secondly to 
Ananias himself; for he harboured the evil thought which the 
tempter suggested. The attempt to deceive the apostles is de- 
nounced as an attempt to deceive the Holy Ghost, for they were 
acting under the immediate direction of the Holy Ghost. Ananias 
was under no moral obligation to devote his whole property to the 
common fund. The language implies that the time, method, and 
amount of his contribution were left absolutely to the dictates of his 
own conscience. 

6. younger men] The bearers of the corpse are in v. 10 described 
simply as young men, but here they are classified as the younger 
section, implying a regular organisation of the congregation into 
elders who had functions of government, and younger men to whom 
active duties were assigned. The original appointment of elders in 
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men arose, wrapped him up, and carried him out 
and buried him. 

And it was about the space of three hours after, 
when his wife came in, not knowing what had been 
done. And Peter answered unto her, Tell me 
whether ye sold the land for so much. And she 
said, Yea, for so much. Then Peter said unto her, 
How is it that ye have agreed together to try the 
Spirit of the Lord? behold, the feet of them which 
buried thy husband are at the door, and they shall 
carry thee out. Then fell she down straightway at 
his feet and gave up the ghost: and the young 
men came in, and found her dead, and carried her 
out, and buried her by her husband. And great 
fear came upon the whole church, and upon all that 
heard these things. 

And by the hands of the apostles were many signs 
and wonders wrought among the people; and they 
were all with one accord in Solomon’s porch. And 
of the rest durst no man join himself to them: but 


the church of Jerusalem is not mentioned: their existence is first 
noted incidentally in xi. 30. They were in fact a necessary part of 
the legal machinery for maintaining order and discipline in any 
synagogue: their appointment is recorded in xiv. 23 as a first 
step in the constitution of Pauline churches. 

9. try] The B. V. tempt introduces a false idea. For the con- 
certed lie was not a temptation, but a trial of the ability of the 
Spirit within the apostles to discover falsehood. As the same Greek 
word is elsewhere rendered try (Rev. li. 2), it seems better to adopt 
that rendering here. 

12. Solomon’s porch] See iii. 11. 

13. The conduct of the people is strongly contrasted an the 
cowardice of the rest. By the people is meant the undistinguished 
mass, who, safe in their number and obscurity, expressed openly 
their admiration of the apostles; while the rest, men of any posi- 
tion, as rulers, scribes, or priests, durst not openly side with the 
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14 the people magnified them, and were the more added 
to them, believing in the Lord, multitudes both of 
15 men and women; insomuch that they even carried out 
the sick into the streets and laid them on beds and 
couches, that at the least the shadow of Peter as he 
16 came might overshadow some of them. There came 
together also the multitude from the cities round 
about Jerusalem bringing sick folk and men vexed 
with unclean spirits: and they were healed every one. 
17 But the high priest rose up and all they that were 
with him (which is the sect of the Sadducees), and 
18 they were filled with jealousy, and laid their hands 
19 on the apostles, and put them in public ward. But 
an angel of the Lord by night opened the prison 
20 doors, and brought them out, and said, Go stand 
and speak in the temple to the people all the words 
of this Life. And when they heard this, they entered 
into the temple by daybreak, and taught. But the 
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apostles. John vii. 48, 49, presents a similar picture of the effect 
produced by the threatening attitude of the Sanhedrin. 

15, 16. Though the number of cures wrought at this time on sick 
and demoniacs is clearly asserted, the healing effect of Peter’s 
shadow is not stated as a fact, but as a popular belief, by way 
of illustrating the enthusiasm which prevailed. 

17. The high priest (probably the acting high site Annas, as 
before in iv. 6) and leading Sadducees, enraged at the failure of 
their attempt to terrify the Christians into silence, now resort to a 
more determined effort to crush them by the trial, and, if necessary, 
the execution of the Twelve. 

20. the words of this Life] This expression indicates how com- 
pletely the gospel of the Resurrection, with the new life which it 
had brought to light and established in the Church, formed the 
central subject of Christian teaching. 

21. On this important occasion the priestly leaders are careful to 
summon the whole council of the Sanhedrin, including all the elders. 
The former meeting had been too hastily summoned apparently for 
all to attend. 
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high priest came, and they that were with him, and 
called the council together and all the senate of the 
children of Israel, and sent to the prison-house to 
have them brought. But the officers that came found 22 
them not in the prison; and they returned and told, 
saying, The prison-house we found shut in all safety, 23 
and the keepers standing at the doors: but when 
we opened, we found no man within. Now when 24 
the captain of the temple and the chief priests heard 
these words, they were much perplexed about them, 
whereunto this would grow. But there came one 25 
and told them, Behold, the men whom ye put in the 
prison are in the temple, standing and teaching the 
people. Then went the captain with the officers and 26 
brought them, without violence: for they feared the 
people, lest they should be stoned. And when they 27 
had brought them, they set them before the council. 
And the high priest asked them, saying, We straightly 28 
charged you not to teach about this name: and behold, 
ye have filled Jerusalem with your teaching, and are 
minded to bring this man’s blood upon us. But 29 
Peter and the apostles answered and said, We must 
obey God rather than men. The God of our fathers 30 
raised up Jesus. Whom ye hanged on a tree and 


24. The captain of the temple, being responsible for the safe 
custody of the prisoners, was specially troubled at their escape. 
Whether they ascribed it to a divine intervention or to a popular 
conspiracy, the Sadducean rulers could not but be seriously alarmed 
by it. They do not venture to investigate it, but limit their 
inquiry to the original charge: the subsequent speech of Gamaliel 
shows its effect on the moderate party in the council. 

30. The condemnation of Jesus to the accursed death of cruci- 
fixion is adduced here and in x. 39 as an aggravation of his 
murderers’ guilt, in Gal. iii. 13 as an enhancement of his self- 
sacrifice. The law pronounced such victims accursed (Deut. xxi. 23). 
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31 slew, him did God exalt with his right hand to be 
a Captain and a Saviour, for to give repentance to ~ 

32 Israel, and remission of sins. And we are witnesses 
of these things; and so is the Holy Ghost, whom 
God hath given to them that obey him. 

33 But they, when they heard this, were cut to the 

34 heart, and were minded to slay them. But there 
stood up one in the council, a Pharisee, named 
Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, had in honour of all 
the people, and commanded to put the men forth a 

35 little while. And he said unto them, Men of Israel, 
take heed to yourselves what ye are about to do as 

36 touching these men. For before these days rose up 
Theudas, giving himself out to be somebody: to whom 


31. Captain and Saviour] On Captain, see note on iii. 15. The 
name Jesus suggests both a captain and a saviour, the first on 
account of the typical character of the earlier Jesus (Joshua), the 
second on account of the divine command in Matt. i. 21, Thow 
shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins. 

32. The apostles claim the witness of the Spirit in their favour in 
virtue of the miracles of healing he had enabled them to perform 
and of other palpable evidence of his indwelling power. 

34. Gamaliel, son of Symeon, grandson of Hillel, best known to 
Christians as the teacher of Saul, was the last rabbi who became 
famous at Jerusalem for wisdom and learning. The general modera- 
tion of his temper and policy is enough to explain his opposition to 
the violent counsels of the Sadducean oligarchy. Though he was a 
Pharisee, and so, like the Christians, believed in a resurrection, there 
is no trace of religious sympathy in his plea for toleration, which is 
dictated by policy and prudence. The teaching of Jesus had pro- 
voked the enmity of Pharisees as well as Sadducees. 

36. Theudas is mentioned by Josephus also as a false prophet who 
led out a great multitude to the Jordan valley, promising to open a 
way through its waters, but was slain, while his followers were 
slaughtered or dispersed by a Roman squadron: the dates, however, 
of the two authors disagree, as Josephus places the event some years 
later than this, in the time of the procurator C. Fadus (Jos. Ant. 
xx. 5. 1), There can be little doubt that the speech of Gamaliel 
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a number of men, about four hundred, joined them- 
selves: who was slain; and all, as many as listened 
to him, were dispersed, and came to nought. After 37 
this man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the 
enrolment, and drew away people after him: he also 
perished; and all, as many as listened to him, were 
scattered abroad. And now I say unto you, Refrain 38 
from these men, and let them alone: for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will be over- 
thrown: but if it is of God, ye will not be able to 39 
overthrow them. Be not in any wise found fighting 
against God. And to him they agreed: and when 4o 
they had called the apostles, they beat them and 
charged them not to speak about the name of Jesus, 
and let them go. They therefore departed from 41 
the presence of the council, rejoicing that they had 
been counted worthy to suffer dishonour for the Name. 
And every day, in the temple and at home, they 42 
ceased not to teach and to preach Jesus as the Christ. 


is correctly reported; for the author had here the guidance of 
Gamaliel’s pupil Saul. Josephus probably made an error of 
name or date, as there is nothing in his context to confirm their 
accuracy. 

37. Judas of Galilee] Josephus also names this Judas a Galilaean, 
though elsewhere designating him a Gaulonite of Gamala, and re- 
cords his futile revolt against Roman taxation, which was crushed 
by Quirinus (Cyrenius) governor of Syria (Ant. xviii. 1. 1). But 
his principles of fanatical and irreconcilable hostility to Gentile 
rule survived to the next generation: he left followers behind him, 
his sons suffered death for the cause many years after (Ant. xx. 5. 2), 
and he was regarded as the founder of the anarchical sect of Zealots 
who provoked the final revolt of Judaea, and played so prominent a 
part in the defence of Jerusalem during the siege. 

41. for the Name] The Name had become a watchword of the 
faith, and is consequently used alone to express the name of Jesus, 
as it stood in former days for the name of Jehovah (Lev. xxiv. 11). 
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But in these days, as the number of the disciples 
multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecian 
Jews against the Hebrews, that their widows were 
neglected in the daily ministration. And the twelve 
called the multitude of the disciples unto them, and 


1. This discontent of the Hellenists is the first note of division 
within the Church. The immediate grievance was but temporary, 
being promptly remedied by a more careful administration of the 
common fund. But the baneful effect of the Jewish prejudices 
which they had inherited is painfully visible in the division of the 
brethren into two classes, one of which appears from its discontent 
to have been stamped with some sort of social inferiority. There 
was indeed no national or religious line of demarcation between 
Hellenists and Hebrews: both were circumcised Jews, keeping the 
whole law of Moses: even the distinction of language made no hard 
and fast line between them ; for Palestine was more or less bilingual, 
using both Greek and Hebrew for various purposes. But Hebrew 
religion and Greek civilisation were ancient rivals throughout 
Western Asia: the persecution of the faith by the Greek monarchs of 
Syria, and the successful revolt under the Maccabees, had left behind 
a lasting legacy of animosity between the two races. In Judaea the 
use of the Hebrew language was regarded as a symbol of patriotism 
and zeal, that of the Greek as a token of foreign sympathies. The 
Hellenists were therefore an unpopular minority in Jerusalem, 
engaged for the most part either in the service of the Roman 
government or in foreign commerce and the affairs of Jewish 
colonies abroad. It boded ill for the future peace of the Church 
that already, before the controversy had yet arisen as to the admis- 
sion of Gentiles to the privilege of baptism, the political and social 
division between Greek and Jew was creating disunion in the 
brotherhood. 

2-6. The creation of a new board, specially charged with the 
administration of the common fund, was an expedient devised to 
meet a practical grievance. The rapid growth of the Church had no 
doubt greatly increased the claims on this fund, and it had become 
difficult for the Twelve to maintain effective control over it, 
absorbed as they were in their spiritual functions. But the office 
of the Seven did not become permanent: it had scarcely time to 
take root, for the death of Stephen and the dispersion of the com- 
munity followed speedily on its institution, producing a thorough 
change in the system of Church government. The mention of the 
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said, It is not meet that we should forsake the word 
of God, and minister to tables. Wherefore look ye 3 
out, brethren, among you seven men reported full of 
the Spirit and of wisdom, whom we will appoint 
over this business. But we will give ourselves sted- 4 
fastly to prayer, and to the ministry of the word. 
And the saying pleased the whole multitude: and 5 
they chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, 
and Simon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas a proselyte of 
Antioch: whom they set before the apostles; and 6 
they prayed and laid their hands on them. 

And the word of God increased; and the number 7 
of the disciples in Jerusalem multiplied exceedingly; 
and a great crowd of the priests were obedient 
to the faith. And Stephen, full of grace and power, 8 


elders in the subsequent history as trustees of Church funds at 
Jerusalem suggests that the burden of local administration was 
transferred from the Twelve to their shoulders. Apparently no 
spiritual functions were attached to the office of the Seven, though 
two of them rendered eminent services in the ministry of the Church. 
Their Greek names, and the inclusion of a proselyte in their number, 
indicate the care taken to satisfy the Hellenists. The diaconate was 
an independent institution of later date. 

2. The term tables applies both to money and food; so that the 
ministration to tables includes any provision made either by common 
meals or distribution of alms for the necessitous. It is contrasted in 
v. 4 with the ministration of the word. 

7. Priests have hitherto been mentioned only as enemies to Christ; 
and this continued to be the attitude of the wealthy and infludntial 
families who at this time monopolised the higher offices. But it was 
otherwise with the mass of poor ill-paid priests, whose sympathies 
were largely with the people. Josephus reckons that their number, 
which was estimated at 4289 after the returu from Babylon, had 
increased to 20,000: others calculated the total as larger still. The 
mass of these flocked to the city and temple, and may well have 
supplied a mene of converts, 
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was doing great wonders and miracles among the 


9people. But there arose certain of the synagogue 


- 


which is called the synagogue of the Freedmen, 
Cyrenians and Alexandrians, and men of Cilicia and 
Asia, disputing with Stephen. And they were not 
able to withstand the wisdom and the Spirit by 
which he spake. Then they suborned men, which 


9. synagogue] This term here signifies the congregation, as in 
xiii. 43, not the building. There were a great number of these 
organised congregations in Jerusalem, though it is not clear that 
they had regular buildings or synagogue worship, the Temple pro- 
viding place for worship. 

Freedmen] The B. V. makes this a local appellation, Libertines, 
as if the Jews of Libertum, Cyrene, Alexandria, Cilicia, and Asia all 
combined to form one synagogue. This can hardly be: Libertum 
was a remote and unimportant city in proconsular Africa, which is 
mentioned as sending a bishop to an African council in the fifth 
century, but unknown in the first century. Nor can the important 
Jewish colonies on both sides of the Levant have combined to form 
one synagogue. But the Roman companies, which carried on a large 
share of the commerce, superintended the domain, and collected the 
taxes, on the coasts of the Eastern Mediterranean, had doubtless a 
number of Jews in their service of the freedman class; and freedmen 
is the natural meaning of the word (Lat. libertini). These seem to 
have possessed a synagogue of their own, comprehending especially 
freedmen of Cyrene, Alexandria, Cilicia, and Asia. Even in Rome 
the small trades were very much in the hands of freedmen of Jewish 
race, descended from the captives whom Pompey and others brought 
thither; and these must have abounded in the Eastern ports. 

The preaching of the Twelve, though hateful to the rulers as 
revolutionary and fanatical, had been popular with the multitude; 
for a risen and ascended Messiah gave promise of speedy triumph to 
Israel: not so the preaching of Stephen, for he sorely wounded 
Jewish pride by proclaiming the insufficiency of the Covenant, the 
Law, and the Temple to save the seed of Abraham without a 
changed heart and life; and it became easy to raise the cry of 
blasphemy against him as against his Master. 

1l. Stephen is not charged with blasphemy against Moses and 
against God, but about them and against the temple and the law. 
He does in fact appeal to the authority of Moses, but denounces the 
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said, We have heard him speak blasphemous words 
about Moses and about God. And they stirred up 
the people, and the elders and the scribes, and came 
upon him and caught him and brought him to the 
council, and set up false witnesses, which said, This 
man ceaseth not to speak words against this holy 
place and the law: for we have heard him say, that 
that Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and 
shall change the customs which Moses delivered us. 
And all that sat in the council, looking stedfastly 
on him, saw his face as it had been the face of an 
angel. And the high priest said, 


worthlessness of a temple to an idolatrous people, and of a heaven- 
sent law to those who will not obey. 

13. The term false witness does not imply evidence wholly or wil- 
fully false, but evidence that fails to establish the charge (comp. 
Mark xiv. 58). Apparently Stephen had quoted the prophecy of his 
Master against the temple (Luke xxi. 6). 

15. The vivid description of Stephen’s judges as fastening their 
eyes upon him and seeing his face as it had been the face of an angel 
proceeds clearly from an eyewitness, probably from Saul himself. 
It is interesting, if so, as evidence that he was even then troubled 
with uneasy qualms of doubt about the guilt of Stephen. 

1. The speech of Stephen is more of a national indictment, 
couched in the historical form which was habitual in Jewish 
addresses, than a personal defence. Impeaching Israel for rebellion 
and idolatry in the days of Joseph, of Moses, of the prophets, it 
winds up with an emphatic denunciation of people and rulers. He 
makes no attempt to avert his own doom, in fact he provokes it. 
Probably his case was hopeless, when forced to justify before a 
hostile Sanhedrin prophecies of the coming destruction of. the 
temple. But he does meet the charge of blasphemy by vindicating 
God’s loving care for Israel: he cites reproofs of Moses and the 
prophets as authority for his own rebukes. As for the city, he 
reminds them that God had blessed their fathers in other lands ; 
and as for the temple, though it was (like the tabernacle before it) a 
temporary token of God’s presence, yet he did not dwell in houses 
made with hands. From that point his closing peroration reads like 
a defiant response to the impatient murmurs of his hearers: it 
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Are these things so? 

2 And he said, Brethren and fathers, 
hearken. The God of glory appeared unto our father 
Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before he 

3 dwelt in Haran, and said unto him, Get thee out 
of thy land and the land of thy kindred, and come 

4into the land which I shall shew thee. Then came 
he out of the land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt in 
Haran: and from thence, when his father was dead, 
God removed him into this land, wherein ye now 

5 dwell: and he gave him none inheritance in it, no, 
not so much as to set his foot on: and he promised 


charges them with obstinate resistance to the Spirit, with the 
betrayal and murder of God’s righteous one, with wilful neglect of a 
heaven-sent law. 

2. The title God of glory calls up the image of God seated between 
the cherubim and veiled by the cloud of glory, the Shechinah; but 
Stephen proceeds to recount tokens of his presence and care in 
Mesopotamia, in Egypt, and in the wildnerness, as proof that he is 
not the God of the temple or of Jerusalem only. 

2-4. Abraham is described in Genesis as led by God from Ur to 
Haran (xv. 7) and from Haran to Canaan (xii. 1). His first migra- 
tion involved the sacrifice of his country, the second of his family, 
except Lot : and the two together constituted his call. Genesis lays 
most stress upon the second as the more personal, and as landing 
him in Canaan: Stephen makes the first the essential crisis in his 
life, and quotes the command of God to depart from his own country 
as spoken to him at that time. This was perhaps the traditional 
view (comp. Neh. ix. 7), and it suited Stephen’s argument to exhibit 
God as choosing his servant out of a distant heathen land. 

4. Haran was known to the Greeks as Charran, to the Romans as 
Carrae, the scene of Crassus’ disastrous defeat. 

Stephen places Abraham’s departure from Haran after his father’s 
death ; so also does Philo: the narrative in Genesis conveys the 
same impression, but does not reconcile it with the dates of Terah’s 
age, which give 70 years before the birth of his sons, 75 years 
between the birth of Abraham and the migration to Canaan, 205 
years at his death. 

5. Genesis exemplifies the homeless wanderings of Abraham in 
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that he would give it to him in possession, and to 
_his seed after him, when as yet he had no child. 
And God spake on this wise, that his seed should 
sojourn in a strange land, and that they should 
bring them into bondage, and entreat them evil four 
hundred years. And the nation to whom they shall 
be in bondage will I judge, said God: and after 
that shall they come forth, and serve me in this 
place. And he gave him the covenant of circum- 
cision: and so Abraham begat Isaac, and circumcised 
him the eighth day; and Isaac begat Jacob, and Jacob 
begat the twelve patriarchs. And the patriarchs, 
moved with jealousy, sold Joseph into Egypt: and 
God was with him, and delivered him out of all his 
afflictions, and gave him favour and wisdom in the 
sight of Pharaoh, king of Egypt: and he made him 
governor over Egypt and all his house. Now there 
came a famine over all Egypt and Canaan, and great 
affliction: and our fathers found no sustenance. But 
when Jacob heard that there was corn, he sent forth 
our fathers into Egypt a first time. And at the second 
time Joseph made himself known to his brethren; 


Canaan by his purchase of a burial-place. The language of this verse 
closely resembles Deut. ii. 5. God’s promise to Abraham is recorded 
in Gen. xvii. 8: it was often renewed (Gen. xlviii. 4, Deut. xxxii. 49). 

6, 7. The future bondage of Abraham’s seed and eventual deliver- 
ance are declared to him in Gen. xv. 13-16, but the subsequent 
service of God was first distinctly revealed to Moses (Ex. iii. 12). 
The four hundred years are calculated in round numbers: a more 
exact total of four hundred and thirty appears in Ex. xii. 40. 

8. The establishment of the covenant of circumcision is related in 
Gen. xvii., the subsequent birth and circumcision of Isaac in 
Gen. xxi. 1-4. The language of the following verses is largely 
borrowed from subsequent chapters of Genesis and Exodus. 

9. God was with him] This is four times repeated in Gen. xxxix. 
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and Joseph’s kindred was made manifest unto 
14 Pharaoh. And Joseph sent and called to him Jacob . 
his father and all his kindred, threescore and fifteen 
1s souls. And Jacob went down into Egypt, and died, 
16 he and our fathers: and they were carried over into 
Shechem, and laid in the tomb that Abraham bought 
for a price in silver of the sons of Hamor in Shechem. 
17 But as the time of the promise drew nigh which God 
had covenanted with Abraham, the people grew and 
18 multiplied in Egypt, till there arose another king 
1g over Egypt which knew not Joseph. He brought 
down our race by subtilty, and evil entreated our 
fathers, in that he had their babes cast out, to the end 
20 they might not be preserved alive. At which time 
Moses was born, and was fair in the sight of God; 
and he was brought up three months in his father’s 
house: and after he was cast out, Pharaoh’s daughter 
took him up and brought him up for herself as a 
22son. And Moses was trained in all the wisdom of 
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14. threescore and fifteen] Gen. xlvi. 27 makes the number three- 
score and ten; but the text here follows the Lxx., which increases 
the total by the addition of five descendants of Joseph, born to him 
in Egypt. 

16. There is some unaccountable confusion in the text between 
the two places of burial. Abraham bought one near Hebron: there 
Jacob was buried (Gen. xlix. 29.-l. 13), and the tombs of the 
patriarchs were shown there in Josephus’ time (J. W. iv. 9. 7). On 
the other hand the bones of Joseph were carried by the Israelites to 
Shechem, and buried there in the parcel of land bought of the sons 
of Hamor. 

21. Pharaoh’s daughter brought up Moses as her adopted son till 
manhood (comp. Heb. xi. 24). The term brought up is the same in 
the Greek text as that used of Saul’s education under Gamaliel in 
Acts xxii. 3. 

22. The Egyptian learning of Moses is not recorded in the Old 
Testament, though suggested by his position as an adopted son of an 
Egyptian princess and asserted by Josephus and Philo. 
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the Egyptians; and he was mighty in his words 
and works. But when he was well nigh forty years 
old, it came into his heart to visit his brethren the 
children of Israel. And seeing one of them suffer 
wrong, he requited it, and avenged him that was 
oppressed, smiting the Egyptian. And he supposed 
his brethren would understand how that God by 
his hand was giving them deliverance: but they 
understood not. And the next day he appeared to 
them as they strove, and would have set them at 
- one again, saying, Sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye 
wrong one to another? But he that did his neigh- 
bour wrong thrust him away, saying, Who made 
thee a ruler and a judge over us? Wilt thou kill 
me, as thou diddest the Egyptian yesterday? And 
Moses fled at this saying, and became a sojourner in 


mighty in words] It appears from Ex. iv. 10 that Moses was slow 
in speech in comparison with his more fluent brother; but there is no 
doubt that his words were words of power nevertheless. 

23.... The narrative assigns a patriotic motive for Moses’ conduct, 
as does Heb. xi. 24.... His visit to his brethren is here represented 
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28 


as made with set purpose of redressing their wrongs; and the. 
generous blow, which according to Exodus was struck in secret, as’ 


a public challenge to the oppressor and proffer of deliverance. 
Hence the want of response on the part of Israel becomes a national 
rejection instead of an act of selfish greed on the part of an individual 
Israelite. 

According to the traditional view here given, the sojourn of 
Moses in Egypt lasted forty years, leaving forty years of exile 
in the land of Midian, and so dividing his life into three equal 
portions. 

29. Midian] Like Ishmael he was a sonof Abraham. Gen. xxv. 6 
fixes his home on the east of Palestine, and the histories of Balaam 
and Gideon also place the Midianites to the east of Moab and Israel. 
But they trafficked with Egypt across Canaan (Gen. xxxvii. 28), and 
pastured their flocks in the Sinaitic peninsula, extending indefinitely 
along the south of Canaan. 
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30 the land of Midian, where he begat two sons. And 
when forty years were expired, there appeared to 
him in the wilderness of mount Sinai an angel in 

31a flame of fire in a bush. And when Moses saw it, 
he wondered at the sight: and as he drew near to 

32 behold, there came a voice from the Lord, saying, I 
am the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, and 
of Isaac, and of Jacob. And Moses trembled, and 

33 durst not behold. And the Lord said to him, Put 
off thy shoes from thy feet: for the place whereon 

34 thou standest is holy ground. I have seen, I have 
seen the affliction of my people which is in Egypt, 
and have heard their groaning, and am come down 
to deliver them. And now come, let me send thee 

35 into Egypt. This Moses whom they refused, saying, 
Who made thee a ruler and a judge? him hath God 
sent to be both a ruler and a deliverer with the 
hand of the angel which appeared to him in the 

36 bush. He brought them out, working wonders and 
signs in Egypt and in the Red Sea, and in the 


30. The term wilderness of Mount Sinai comprehends the whole 
mountain cluster to which Sinai belonged, called also Horeb 
(Ex. iii. 1). 

The angel who appeared to Moses at the bush is in v. 38 identified 
with the angel of the Covenant or angel of God’s presence (Is. 1xiii. 9) 
who led the people through the wilderness. Both here and in 
Exodus he is closely associated with the voice and the presence of 
God ; but Ex. xxxiii. 20 carefully warns Moses that he could not see 
the face of God and live. 

31-33. These verses condense the narrative of Ex. iii. 3-6, omit- 
ting the preliminary call to Moses, and placing the command to 
take off his shoe after the opening revelation of God’s name. 

35. with the hand. Not by as in the Bible version. The pre- 
position denotes the active co-operation of Moses with the angel, as 
joint instruments of Jehovah to carry out his will in the deliverance 
of his people. 
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wilderness forty years. This is that Moses, which 37 
said unto the children of Israel, A prophet shall 
God raise up unto you from among your brethren, 
as he raised me up. This is he that was in the 38 
congregation in the wilderness with the angel which 
spake to him in the mount Sinai and with our 
fathers: who received living oracles to give unto us: 
to whom our fathers would not be obedient, but 39 
thrust him from them, and turned in their hearts to 
EKeypt, saying unto Aaron, Make us gods which shall 40 
go before us: for as for this Moses, which brought us 
out of the land of Egypt, we wot not whatjis become 
of him. And they made a calf in those days, and 41 
offered sacrifice unto the idol, and rejoiced in the 
works of their own hands. But God turned, and 42 
gave them up to serve the host of heaven; as it is 
written in a book of the prophets, 

Did ye offer slain beasts and sacrifices unto me 

Forty years in the wilderness, O house of Israel ? 


37. This prophecy of Moses has been already quoted from Deut. 
xviii. 15, in Acts ili. 22. . It is introduced here in order to carry the 
thoughts onward from the rejection of Moses, first in Egypt, then 
at Sinai, to that of Christ. 

38. By living oracles are meant the tables of stone, graven with 
the words of God, which became the basis of God’s law, and so 
retained their living power throughout the generations of Israel. 

39. turned] z.e. turned aside in their hearts from the worship of 
God to the idols of Egypt. The B. V. turned back again introduces 
a false idea: there was no desire at Sinai to return into Egypt: the 
desire for the fleshpots of Egypt sprang up later, when the burdens 
of slavery were forgotten by reason of the hardships of the wilder- 
ness or the terror of the Canaanites. 

42. From the idolatry of the calf in Moses’ time the speech 
passes abruptly to more pronounced apostasy in later times. The 
worship of the host of heaven, though mentioned in Deut. xvii. 3, 
prevailed especially, with Baal worship, under the later kings of 
Israel and Judah (2 Kings xvii. 16, xxi. 3). The rebuke of Amos 
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43 Ye took up also the tabernacle of Moloch 
And the star of the god Remphan, 
The figures which ye made to worship them: 
I will also carry you away beyond Babylon. 

44 Our fathers in the wilderness had the tabernacle of 
the testimony, as he enjoined who spake unto Moses, 
that he should make it according to the pattern that 

45 he had seen: which our fathers also that were with 
Joshua brought in in their turn, when they gat the 
land of the nations in possession, whom God drave 
out before the face of our fathers unto the days of 

46 David: who found favour in the sight of God, and 


(v. 25-27) is here cited. The people, it seems, had pleaded forty 
years’ faithful service to God ; but the prophet indignantly denounces 
the idolatry which they had mixed with their worship, and threatens 
them with the doom of eastern exile. 

43. The words tabernacle of Moloch, which appear in the B. V. 
here and in Amos v. 26, correspond with the Lxx.; the Revised ver- 
sion there gives Siccuth your king. The following clauses follow the 
LXx., and differ much from the original in Amos, the name Remphan 
and the change of Damascus into Babylon being both due to the 
Lxx. Babylon was little feared till after the fall of the kingdom of 
Israel. The Syrian kings of Damascus were the most formidable 
enemies of those days. 

44, tabernacle of the testimony] This was a common name in the 
Lxx. for the tabernacle of the congregation: like the ark of the 
testimony, it was a witness to God’s presence among his people. In 
Ex. xxv. 40, Moses is instructed to make it after the pattern showed 
him in the Holy Mount. 

But though the tabernacle, and afterwards the temple, witnessed 
to God’s presence, the speaker reminds the people that God does not 
dwell in buildings made with hands, and proceeds to denounce the 
rebellion of the people against God’s Spirit, the persecution of his 
prophets, and finally, the betrayal and murder of his Righteous One. 

46. The temporary character of the Davidic tabernacle is sug- 
gested by the language, for the next clause lays stress on the house 
which Solomon built. This clause is quoted from Ps. cxxxii. 5, 
which expresses David’s earnest desire to bring up the ark of the 
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asked to find a habitation for the God of Jacob. 


And Solomon built him a house. Howbeit the most 8 


High dwelleth not in buildings made with hands; 
as saith the prophet, 

Heaven is my throne 

And earth the footstool of my feet: 

What house will ye build me? saith the Lord: 

Or what shall be the place of my rest? 

Hath not my hand made all these things ? 
Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart, even with 
your ears ye do always set yourselves against the 
Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye. Which 
of the prophets did not your fathers persecute? they 
slew them also which shewed before of the coming of 
the Righteous One; of whom ye have now been 
betrayers and murderers; who received the law as 
ordinances of angels, and kept it not. 


Lord from Kirjathjearim to the tabernacle which he had pitched for 
it in Zion. This Davidic tabernacle was but a step towards the 
permanent temple which David subsequently planned : the altar of 
sacrifice still remained at Gibeon till the time of Solomon. 

48. The language of this verse, like the corresponding language of 
XVil. 24, is suggested by 1 Kings viii. 27. The B. V. narrows it 
by inserting the word temples, but it includes also tabernacles or 
other buildings. 

49. See Is. Ixvi. 1, 2. 

51. The denunciation of Israel as stéffnecked is common in the 
Pentateuch : the command to circumcise their hearts is coupled with 
it in Deut. x. 16: the Greek text forbids coupling together heart 
and ears: the obstinate closing of their ears against the remonstrances 
of the Spirit is denounced as a special aggravation of Israel’s guilt. 

52. This verse repeats Christ’s denunciation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees as true children of those who had murdered the righteous 
(Matt. xxiii. 29-36). Perhaps that language suggested the desig- 
nation of Christ here adopted, the Righteous One. 

53. The co-operation of angels with Moses in the promulgation of 
the law has been noticed in vv. 35 and 38. Its commands are here 
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54 Now as they heard these things, they were cut to 
the heart, and gnashed on him with their teeth. 
55 But he being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up 
stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 
56and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, and 
said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 
57 man standing on the right hand of God. But they 
cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, 


described as ordinances of angels; the language of Gal. iii. 19, 
enjoined through angels, expresses more clearly the purely minis- 
terial nature of their functions. 

54-60. The execution of Stephen was in strict accordance with 
the ancient law against blasphemy. Unjust as it was in itself, 
the iniquity consisted in the prejudices of the judges and the 
unfitness of the ancient code for the complex questions of later 
theology. It was a judicial murder indeed, but in due form of 
Mosaic law. He had been regularly arraigned before the council, 
witnesses had appeared against him, and he had been heard in his 
own defence. That he was condemned by acclamation with the 
concurrence of the populace was in entire harmony with the spirit 
of the law (Lev. xxiv. 14-16). After his sentence he was conveyed 
to the place of execution without the walls, and there stoned to 
death by the people, the witnesses taking the lead, as the law 
required, with the sanction of an officer of the Sanhedrin. The real 
difficulty is to account for the non-interference of the Roman 
government. This, however, is explained by the military exigency 
which pressed upon them in the early part of 37, necessitating con- 
cessions to the religious prejudices of Jews. (See Intr., pp. 18-23.) 

50. standing] The vision of Jesus which cheered the martyr in 
his dying hour, presented him as standing at the right hand of God: 
that attitude suggested his watchful and energetic action for the 
help, guidance, and government of his Church on earth. On the 
other hand, Heb. x. 12 lays stress on his position as seated on the 
right hand of God, and argues from it the permanence of his 
heavenly dignity in contrast with earthly priests who stand minis- 
tering before God. Matt. xxv. 31 describes him again as seated on 
his throne of judgment. 

56. Son of man] Jesus had adopted this term from the visions of 
Daniel (vii. 13): its association there with the clouds of heaven 
makes it specially appropriate to this vision of Jesus. 
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and ran upon him with one accord: and they cast 58 
him out of the city, and stoned him: and the wit- 
nesses put off their garments at a young man’s feet 
whose name was Saul. And they stoned Stephen, 59 
calling upon the Lord, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with 60 
a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 


58. Saul. Saul is commonly accounted a member of the San- 
hedrin on the strength of his statement in xxvi. 10, that he gave his 
vote for the death of Christians. But it appears from the narrative 
that in cases of imputed blasphemy the people concurred in the 
sentence ; and his membership may well be doubted. For the 
members were not young men: some of the influential oligarchy 
may have been admitted soon after attaining the legal age of thirty ; 
but Saul was neither a priest, nor a Sadducee, nor an old resident. 
Though of Hebrew parentage, his home was in Tarsus, and his early 
education was probably gained in the famous Greek schools of that 
city. He came to Jerusalem a comparative stranger to complete 
his education under Gamaliel. But his zeal for the law made him 
a useful instrument at this crisis for the persecution of Christians, 
and had perhaps led to his rapid promotion as an officer of the 
Sanhedrin. His prominent position at the execution of Stephen, 
his subsequent visitation of households and imprisonment of their 
members, his independent charge of the mission to Damascus, all 
suggest that he filled some responsible position, perhaps as an 
officer of the Levitical guard under the captain of the temple. 

60. The last words of Stephen present a striking contrast to the 
spirit of his previous defence. Instead of the fearless reproof of the 
Jewish prophet they breathe the meek, forgiving temper of the Chris- 
tian martyr. The vision of his Lord had filled his mind and heart : 
it is to him that he addresses his final prayers, and these recall two 
utterances of Jesus from the cross, addressed to the Father, Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit, and Father forgive them, for 
they know not what they do. 

The calmness of death was depicted in Greek poetry under the 
figure of sleep. But assurance of a life to come imparted to that 
figure a deeper meaning on Christian lips, suggested in the first 
place by Christ himself (John xi. 11). Christian faith alone could 
apply such a term to the painful and violent death of the 
martyr. 
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8 And when he had said this, he fell asleep. And Saul 
was approving of his death. 

And on that day came to pass a great persecution 
against the church which was in Jerusalem ; and they 
were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of 

2 Judaea and Samaria, except the apostles. And devout 
men carried Stephen to his burial, and made great 

3 lamentation over him. But Saul made havock of 
the church, entering into houses, and haling men 
and women committed them to prison. 

4 Now they that were scattered abroad went about 

5 preaching the word. And Philip went down to the 


1. on that day] The expression is as precise as at ii. 41, and 
implies that the general persecution of the Church followed at once 
without a day’s delay, the multitude hurrying probably at once to 
the houses of some leading Christians for their arrest and imprison- 
ment. Other martyrdoms followed (xxvi. 10); but the mass saved 
their lives by speedy flight. It is strange that the Twelve, or at 
least some representatives of the Twelve (for in ix. 27 the same term 
is used, though it appears from Gal. i. 19 that most of the Twelve 
were absent), were able to remain at Jerusalem. Probably the 
recent proceeding against them made it difficult to put them afresh 
on their trial, now that their public preaching was of necessity sus- 
pended by the reign of terror which prevailed. The persecution did 
not last long in its most intense form; and the preservation of a 
centre of union was of inestimable value for the recovery of the 
Church, when the danger was past. 

2. The devout men who carried Stephen to his burial were not 
necessarily Christians. The term is applied elsewhere to Jews who 
were scrupulous in their observance of the Law (Luke ii. 25, Acts 
il. 5). There were many Jews, besides actual converts, who listened 
gladly to the teaching of the Gospel, and might render such offices of 
respect. 

4. The remainder of this chapter refers to the personal history of 
Philip, and was probably based on his report, as the author was 
thrown into close intercourse with him afterwards at Caesarea 
(xxi. 8). He is there described as the Evangelist, and has been 
already introduced as one of the Seven. 
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city of Samaria, and proclaimed to them the Christ. 
And the multitudes gave heed with one accord unto 6 
the things that were spoken by Philip, hearing and 
seeing the miracles which he did. For out of many 7 
that had unclean spirits they came forth crying with 
a loud voice: and many that were palsied, and that 
were lame, were healed. And there was much joys _ 
in that city. 

But there was a certain man, Simon by name, 9 
which beforetime used sorcery in the city, and 


5. Samaria] There was no longer a city called Samaria: it was a 
country, the capital of which (here called the city of Samaria) was 
Sebaste, built by Herod on the site of the old historic capital, which 
had remained desolate since its destruction by Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 10. 3, xv. 8. 5). The new city, named Sebaste in honour of 
Augustus, was of great strength and beauty. The Apostles had not 
hitherto preached in Samaria (Matt. x. 5), but Christ had indicated 
it as the next step in the progress of the Gospel after Judaea (Acts 
i. 8). In order to preserve the unity of the Church, Christ had 
hitherto acquiesced in the exclusion of the Samaritans from its 
ordinary sphere, divided as they were from the Jews by a separate 
priesthood, a rival temple, and a bitter national antagonism. But 
when his disciples were driven to flee for their lives from Jerusalem, 
the time was ripe for the evangelisation of Samaria. The Samaritans 
cherished the hope of a Messiah in spite of their disbelief in Jewish 
prophets, and they welcomed Christ’s disciples as heartily as they 
had his own passing visit to Sychar. This extension of the Gospel 
to Samaria was a new departure, and needed some express sanction. 
This was given by the mission of. the two leading Apostles, and the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit after they had ratified the baptism 
by laying on of hands. The postponement of the gift had in a 
degree somewhat of the same effect that the anticipation of baptism 
had in the case of Cornelius: it marked the gift as a special boon 
from heaven, and stamped it with the approval of the Lord himself. 

9. Simon] This record throws no doubt on the sincerity of Simon’s 
. profession of faith: he relinquished power and gain at his baptism, 
and sank into a humble follower of Philip. But as the result proved, 
the change was too superficial to awaken his conscience effectually. 
He had long maintained his position amongst the Samaritans as an 
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amazed the people of Samaria, giving out that him- 
10 self was some great one: to whom they all gave 
heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, This 
man is the power of God, the mighty power as he 
11 was called. And they gave heed to him, because that 
of long time he had amazed them with his sorceries. 
‘12 But when they believed Philip preaching good tidings 
concerning the kingdom of God and the name of 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and 
13 women. And Simon himself also believed: and being 
baptized, he continued with Philip; and beholding 
miracles and mighty powers come to pass, he was 
amazed. 
14 Now when the apostles which were at Jerusalem 


heard that Samaria had received the word of God, | 


15 they sent unto them Peter and John: who, when 
they were come down, prayed for them that they 
16 might receive the Holy Ghost: for as yet he was 
fallen upon none of them: they had only been 
17 baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. Then 
laid they their hands on them, and they received 
18 the Holy Ghost. Now when Simon saw that through 


incarnation of divine power by magic arts and pretended miracles ; 
and his own conscience had been so far deadened by successful 
imposture that the mercenary spirit still clung to him after his first 
effort to rise to a higher life. Though convinced of the power of the 
Spirit, he is as yet insensible to his holiness, and attempts accord- 
ingly to drive an open traffic in his gifts: our law preserves the 
remembrance of this in the use of the term simony to designate a 
traffic in the cure of souls. 

16. Baptism is here again, as in ii. 38, briefly described as into 
the name of Jesus Christ, omitting the names of the Father and the 


Holy Ghost, because conversion turned practically on the confession . 


of Christ. 
18. Simon] Christian tradition represented Simon Magus as the 
first great heresiarch, father of Gnosticism, and a sort of incarnation 
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the laying on of the apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost 
was given, he offered them money, saying, Give me 
also this power, that on whomsoever I lay my hands, 
he may receive the Holy Ghost. But Peter said 
unto him, Thy silver perish with thee, because thou 
hast thought to purchase the gift of God with money. 
Thou hast neither part nor portion in this word; for 


of spiritual evil. But this view seems founded on fictions of the 
Clementine literature, which, presenting Peter as the sole repre- 
sentative of Christ at Rome, created an imaginary representative 
of Antichrist in the person of Simon Magus as his antagonist. The 
discovery of a tablet in the Tiberine island, dedicated ‘‘ Semoni 
Sanco deo,” has disposed of the blunder of Justin Martyr, that he 
was worshipped there as a god ; it was a simple confusion between 
him and an old Sabine god, Semo Sancus. The Simonians in 
Palestine, if they derived their name from him at all, were 
associated with his earlier practice of magic and pretensions to 
divinity rather than his later life. The real Simon drew down 
on himself a severe and well-deserved rebuke for the mercenary 
spirit he was still carrying into religion; but he accepted it in 
all humility as a sincere penitent. 

There is no ground except community of name for identifying 
this Simon with the sorcerer whom Felix employed twenty years. 
later in his intrigue with Drusilla (Jos. Ant. xx. 7. 2). 

20. The denunciation of Peter, Thy silver perish with thee, seems 
at first sight inconsistent with the subsequent exhortation to re- 
pentance and the hope of forgiveness which he holds out to Simon, 
but the two are easily reconciled. The real force of the prayer 
is not that Simon may perish, but that, as he is already on the 
‘road to destruction, so the silver may perish which is dragging 
him down, to the intent, as v. 22 makes manifest, that Simon 
himself may repent and be forgiven. 

to purchase] The B. V. may be purchased denotes wrong judgment 
only on Simon’s part. The rebuke is aimed at his sinful intention. 

21. portion in this word] This denotes a portion in the ministry 
of the Word, which Simon hoped to share with the apostles as a 
means of sharing their power. Similar language is used with 
reference to Judas in i. 17: the sinful thought of Simon evidently 
recalled to Peter the sin of Judas and of Ananias and Sapphira. 
The description of the heart as not right in the sight of God 
recalls the language of Ps. Ixxviii. 37. 
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22 thy heart is not right in the sight of God. Repent 
therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray to the 
Lord, if the thought of thy heart shall indeed be 

23 forgiven thee. For I see that thou art as gall of 

24 bitterness and a bond of iniquity. And Simon 
answered and said, Pray ye for me to the Lord, 
that none of the things which ye have spoken come 
upon me. 

2s They therefore, when they had testified and spoken 
the word of the Lord, turned back to go to Jerusalem, 
and preached the gospel to many villages of the 
Samaritans. 

26 But an angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, 
Arise and go at noon on the way that goeth down 

27 from Jerusalem unto Gaza (the same is desert). And 





23. This verse deals with the effect of this selfish greed on the 
Church : it was a root of bitterness (comp. Heb. xii. 15, Deut. xxix. 
18), and a rallying point for the gathering of iniquity. 

25. testified] This term is specially appropriate to the protest 
against the sin of Simon. 

26. The command to Philip is to travel on the road to Gaza (not 
unto, as in the B. V.). He was evidently already on that road, 
having returned to Jerusalem with Peter and John. The road 
between the two cities was uninhabited. It was necessary to fix 
a specific hour (noon) for the start, as the object of the angelic 
injunction was that he should meet a particular traveller. 

Gaza itself was not desert: its position on the high road to Egypt 
made it at all times an important city. It had been besieged by 
Alexander for five months; it suffered again severely in the Mac- 
cabean wars, but was restored by Gabinius and strongly garrisoned 
in Herod’s time. This verse, however, does not describe Gaza as 
desert, but only the road leading thither. That term cannot 
properly be applied to either of the roads which went by Hebron 
or Azotus to Gaza; but there was also a direct road passing 
through an almost uninhabited district of Idumaea, to which it 
did apply. The comment is perhaps inserted because no solitary 
traveller would have chosen this desert road without a divine 
intimation. 
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he arose and went: and behold a man of Ethiopia, 

a eunuch of great authority under Candace, queen 
of the Ethiopians, who was over all her treasure, 
had come to Jerusalem for to worship; and he was 28 
returning, and sitting in his chariot read the prophet 
Isaiah. And the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, 29 
and join thyself to this chariot. And Philip ran to 30 
him, and heard him read Isaiah the prophet, and said, 
Understandest thou what thou readest? And he said, 31 
How can I, except some man shall guide me? And 
he besought Philip that he would come up and sit 
with him. Now the place of the Scripture which 32 
he was reading was this, 

He was led as a sheep to the slaughter ; 

And as a lamb before his shearer is dumb, 

So openeth he not his mouth: 

In his humiliation his judgment was taken away: 33 

His generation who shall declare ? 

For his life is taken from the earth. 

And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray 34 
thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this? of himself, 
or of some other man? And Philip opening his 35 
mouth, and beginning from this scripture, preached 


27. The tribes of the Soudan were all denominated Ethiopians ; 
but Pliny describes Candace as the titular name of a succession of 
queens who reigned in Meroé, immediately south of Egypt. 

EKunuchs, though not admitted as Jewish proselytes, might fre- 
quent the Jewish feasts and share indirectly in the worship of 
Jehovah. Even devout Gentiles repaired to the feasts (John xii. 20). 

30. Jewish students were in the habit of reading passages of 
Scripture aloud, to impress them on the memory. 

32. The quotation of Is. liii. 7, 8 follows the Lxx., and so differs 
from the Hebrew of v. 8; but there is little change of sense. Both 
alike dwell on the guilt of that generation in the condemnation and 
death of God’s servant. 
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36 unto him Jesus. And as they went on the way, they 
came unto a certain water: and the eunuch saith, 
See, here is water ; what doth hinder me to be bap- 

38 tized? And he commanded the chariot to stand still: 
and they both went down into the water, both Philip 

39 and the eunuch; and he baptized him. And when 
they came up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip; and the eunuch saw him no more, 

4o for he went his own way rejoicing. But Philip was 
found at Azotus, and he went about preaching the 
gospel to all the cities, till he came to Caesarea. 

9 But Saul, yet breathing threatening and slaughter 


37. The B. V. here adds the following: And Philip said, If thou 
believest with all thine heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, 
I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. This verse does not 
appear in the most ancient mss. It probably originated in a marginal 
note which embodied the profession of faith required by the Church 
before admission to baptism. 

39. The statement that the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip 
need not be interpreted as an outward miracle or mysterious dis- 
appearance. Like the language of Mark i. 12, the Spirit driveth 
him, it seems to denote the action of the Spirit on the mind and 
will of Philip, prompting him to detach himself at once from his 
new convert. This view agrees with Scriptural analogy in that 
it limits the action of the Spirit to the mind of man as his im- 
mediate sphere, and introduces human agency as the medium of 
his outward miracles. It is also consistent with the subsequent 
context, which explains the separation by the fact that the eunuch 
went his own way. 

40. The next mention of Philip presents him as married and 
settled at Caesarea twenty years later. His arrival at Caesarea 
must have been subsequent to the conversion of Cornelius ; for that 
narrative implies that the Gospel had not then reached that city, 
though it had spread to Joppa and the maritime plain, perhaps in 
consequence of the preaching of Philip. 

1. The description of Saul as breathing the spirit of slaughter 
implies the sacrifice of many lives besides that of Stephen : in xxvi. 10 
also the punishment of death is mentioned as habitual. No minor 
punishment would have so effectually scattered the Church. 
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against the disciples of the Lord, went unto the high 
priest, and asked of him letters to Damascus to the 
synagogues, that if he found any that were of the 
Way, whether men or women, he might bring them 
bound unto Jerusalem. And as he journeyed, it came 
to pass that he drew near to Damascus; and suddenly 
there shone round about him a light out of heaven : 


The letters of authority are described in xxvi. 12 as granted by 
the chief priests. Evidently application was made to the high 
priest in his official capacity as head of the Sanhedrin. 

2. Damascus, the chief city of Eastern Syria, was the emporium 
of a flourishing trade with Arabia. This commerce attracted 
thither a large Jewish population (Jos. J. W. ii. 20. 2), who 
maintained constant communication with Jerusalem for purposes 
of commerce or religion, out of whom a Christian colony was 
early formed: these had been informed of the events at Jeru- 
salem, as appears from ix. 13, but had hitherto lived at peace 
with their Jewish brethren, so that the Christian Ananias is 
described in xxii. 12 as a devout Jew of good report among all 
the Jews. The immediate object of the mission of Saul was to 
drag back to Jerusalem Christian refugees who were amenable 
to the authority of the Sanhedrin (xxvi. 11); probably he hoped 
also to stir the synagogues of Damascus into action against 
their own members. The mission had evidently received the 
sanction of Vitellius, the Roman governor of Syria, and started 
before his departure from Jerusalem, i.e. before Pentecost in 37 
(see Intr., pp. 23, 24). 

the Way] This designation of Christianity recurs in xix. 9, 23, 
Xxiv. 22. 

3-9. The history of Saul’s conversion emanates, like the sub- 
‘Sequent narratives of the scene, entirely from himself; and the 
evidence for the reality of the appearance which he records of the 
risen Christ rests on his sole authority. The value of his testimony 
is greatly enhanced by his position and character. He was no 
visionary youth, but a responsible officer in the prime of manhood. 
Hitherto he had been as conspicuous for consistency as for zeal, as 
thorough a Pharisee as he afterwards became a Christian. The 
_ whole current of his religious life had set steadily in one direction. 
A Hebrew born and bred, a diligent student of the Scriptures, 
trained in the most famous school of the Pharisees and in strict 

P 
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4and he fell upon the earth, and heard a voice saying 
unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 
5 And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And he said, I 
6am Jesus whom thou persecutest. But rise, and enter 
into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou 
7must do. And the men which journeyed with him 
stood speechless, hearing the sound of the voice, but 


obedience to the Law, he had thrown himself, with the passionate 
devotion of an ardent and impetuous temper, into the cause of his 
co-religionists, had distinguished himself as a zealous party-leader 
by a course of persecutions unto death, and had so thoroughly won 
the confidence of a jealous priesthood and cautious oligarchy as to 
be entrusted with the supreme control of an important mission. 
The stability of his religious convictions was assured by the 
strongest possible pledges. Whatever qualms of uneasy doubt had 
been stirred in his mind by the holiness of Christian lives or the 
constancy of Christian martyrs, he had shown no sign of hesitation, 
but had rather endeavoured to stifle scruples by a more desperate 
career of violence, striving in vain (as his Lord warned him) to kick 
against the goad. But now suddenly, in the full tide of action, 
surrounded by partisans, he met his risen Lord face to face; and 
from that moment his whole life was reversed. He changed his 
creed once and for all, and the change was lifelong and entire. His 
previous training had left its stamp strongly marked upon his mind 
and character, and it bore rich fruit in his apostolic teaching ; but 
the dominant feature of his whole life, the motive power which 
transformed him from the Jewish zealot into the Christian apostle, 
was an intense and abiding faith in his living Lord. 

A combination of the two accounts of his conversion, given by 
Paul at Jerusalem and at Caesarea, with the history, presents a 
graphic picture of the scene. It was about noon, as they journeyed 
along the road, and drew near to Damascus, that a sudden light 
beyond the brightness of the midday sun flashed round them. The 
whole party fell to the ground (xxvi. 14), but his companions rose 
and stood speechless: they heard the sound of a voice but no 
articulate words (comp. ix. 7 with xxii. 9), nor did they see any 
form. Paul meanwhile remained prostrate, seeing the Lord Jesus 
(ix. 17, 27, i. Cor. xv. 8), and hearing his remonstrance and com- 
mands. The Hebrew form of Saul adopted in ix. 4 suggests that 
the speech was in Hebrew, and this is expressly stated in xxvi. 14, 
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beholding no man. And Saul arose from the earth; 
and when his eyes were opened, he saw nothing; 
but they led him by the hand, and brought him into 
Damascus. And he was three days without sight, 
and did neither eat nor drink. 

Now there was a certain disciple at Damascus, 
named Ananias; and the Lord said to him in a 
vision, Ananias. And he said, Behold, I am _ here, 
Lord. And the Lord said unto him, Arise and go 
along the street which is called Straight, and in- 
quire in the house of Judas for one named Saul, 
of Tarsus: for behold, he prayeth: and he hath seen 
a man named Ananias coming in and laying his 
hands on him that he might receive his sight. 
But Ananias answered, Lord, I have heard from 
many of this man, how much evil he did to thy 
saints at Jerusalem: and here he hath authority 
from the chief priests to bind all that call on thy 


where the important addition, It 1s hard for thee to kick against the 
goad, is also preserved. The express command given in ix. 6 to go 
into the city and there await instructions for his future guidance 
leaves no doubt that xxvi. 16-18 has combined further revelations 
afterwards granted him with the earlier vision. Finally Saul, 
broken in spirit and blinded by excess of light, is led by the hand 
into Damascus, to remain for three days utterly humbled, blind and 
fasting, in abject penitence and prayer, until the Spirit had deepened 
the effect of the heavenly vision into a lifelong conversion. 

10. The twofold revelation to Ananias and Saul corresponds to the 
twofold revelation made afterwards to Peter and Cornelius. The 
hesitation of Ananias was overcome, like that of Peter, by the divine 
command. 

1l. Straight] A long street running through the city to the 
eastern gate still bears this name. 

13. saints] Hitherto Christians have been described as the brethren 
or the disciples; but Jews also were addressed as brethren. This is 
the first time that the designation saints, so common in Paul’s epistles, 
is applied to Christians: it is used again in vv. 32, 41. 
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1isname. But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way: 
for this man is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear 
my name before Gentiles, and kings, and children of 
16 Israel: for I will shew him how many things he 
17 must suffer for my name’s sake. And Ananias went 
his way and entered into the house; and laying 
his hands on him said, Brother Saul, the Lord hath 
sent me, even Jesus, who appeared unto thee in 
the way that thou wert coming, that thou mayest 
receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost. 
18 And straightway there fell from his eyes as it were 
scales, and he received his sight; and arose and was 
19 baptized: and he took food and was strengthened. 
And he was with the disciples which were at 

20 Damascus certain days, and straightway began in 
the synagogues to proclaim Jesus, that he is the 
21 Son of God. And all that heard him were amazed, 
and said, Is not this he that made havock in Jeru- 
salem of them which called on this name, and had 


15. chosen vessel] Literally vessel of choice. This figure repre- 
sents Saul as a mere instrument in God’s hands for his apostolic 
mission and for endurance of appointed sufferings (comp. Rom. ix. 
22, 23). 

17. Ananias welcomes Saul as a brother in spite of his previous 
dread, and entitles Jesus the Lord. 

thou wert coming] This imperfect indicates an interrupted 
journey. He continued it afterwards, indeed, but as another.man 
with altered thoughts and broken purpose. 

19-25. No mention is made of a visit to Arabia; for it belonged 
to the private history of Saul. It must have taken place soon after 
his conversion, for he mentions it in Gal. i. 17 as a proof that he 
learned the Gospel from communion with God and not with man. 
It was however preceded by an open avowal of his new faith, for he 
straightway proclaimed Christ in the synagogues, probably beginning 
on the next Sabbath. The increase of his spiritual power noted in 
v. 22, on the other hand, should be placed after his return. 
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come hither for this intent, that he might bring 
them bound before the chief priests? But Saul 
increased more and more in power, and confounded 
the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, proving that 
this is the Christ. 

And as many days were fulfilled, ‘the Jews took 
counsel together to kill him; but their plot was 
made known to Saul. And they watched the gates 
also day and night that they might kill him: but 
his disciples sebte him and let him down by ce 
over the wall, lowering him in a basket. 

And he came to ae and assayed to join him- 
self to the disciples: and they were all afraid of 


23. Probably the success of Saul’s preaching began early to pro- 
voke the animosity of the Jews; but their attempts on his life did 
not begin till after many days. The date of his flight is fixed in 
Gal. i. 18 as after three years, i.e. after the lapse of one year and 
parts of two others; so that he spent about two years in Damascus, 
including his visit to Arabia. 2 Cor. xi. 82 explains the imminence 
of Saul’s danger. Caius Caesar had transferred Damascus from the 
province of Syria to the dominions of his tributary ally, King 
Aretas, and his governor used his authority in support of the Jews. 
(See Intr., p. 24.) | 

25. It appears from 2 Cor. xi. 33 that there were buildings 
on the top of the wall which facilitated the escape, as in Josh. 
ui. 15. 

26. It is a striking proof of the change in imperial policy since his 
conversion that Saul fled to Jerusalem for refuge at this time. The 
government of Caius did not favour the Jews: they were themselves 
dreading persecution, and Christians were in no present danger of 
trial. Saul had a further motive for his visit: he was anxious to 
consult Peter as to his future course (Gal. i. 18); for Peter, who had 
already laid hands on Samaritans, and baptized Cornelius and his 
friends, had hitherto taken the lead in the extension of the Gospel 
to other than Jews, and so was better qualified than any other man 
to advise Saul as to the new sphere of labour he should adopt, now 
that Damascus was closed against him. The visit lasted fifteen 
days (Gal. i. 18). 


26 
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27 him, not believing that he was a disciple. But 
Barnabas took him and brought him to the apostles, 
and declared unto them how he had seen the Lord 
in the way, and that he had spoken to him, and 
how at Damascus he had spoken boldly in the 

28name of Jesus. And he was with them going in 

29 and out of Jerusalem, speaking boldly in the name 
of the Lord: and he spake and disputed against the 
Grecian Jews; and they went about to slay him. 

30 But when the brethren knew it, they brought him 
down to Caesarea, and sent him away to Tarsus. 


27. No hint is given that Barnabas had seen Saul since his conver- 
sion until he met him at Jerusalem and there learned from him the 
history of the last two years. Yet he meets him without fear, and 
subsequently travels to Tarsus for the express purpose of enlisting 
him as partner in his work. This special trust in him suggests that 
he had some previous knowledge of him which enabled him to 
discern truth and earnestness in the man whom other Christians 
knew only as a fierce persecutor. Their antecedents also render 
this likely : both were educated Hebrews in their youthful prime, 
who had repaired to Jerusalem from Greek homes in the Levant: 
both had probably been Pharisees before their conversion, and may 
well have been fellow-students in the schools of Tarsus or of 
Gamaliel. 

the apostles] These were Peter and James the Lord’s brother 
only, as we learn from Gal. i. 19. The rest of the Twelve were 
probably absent. That is the earliest notice of the apostolic dignity 
of James, or of his permanent residence at Jerusalem. Possibly he 
was not then known as an apostle : the title may be given on account 
of his subsequent position. 

29. Saul addresses himself specially to the Grecian Jews, probably 
in the Greek language, and finds in them his most deadly enemies, 
as Stephen had done. The vision of Christ in the temple charging 
him to depart, which Paul relates in xxii. 17-21, belongs apparently 
to this time. The narrative, as usual, omits this private detail. 

30. Saul was probably safer at Tarsus than elsewhere, owing to 
the presence of his family there. Even at Jerusalem his life was 
afterwards saved by the watchful care of a relative. It offered, for 
the same reason, an advantageous sphere for his ministry. More 
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Now the church had peace throughout all Judaea 31 
and Galilee and Samaria, being edified and walking 
in the fear of the Lord: and was multiplied in 
comfort of the Holy Ghost. And it came to pass, 32 
as Peter passed throughout all quarters, he came 
down also to the saints which dwelt at Lydda. 


than three years intervened between the flight to Tarsus in 39 and 
the visit to Jerusalem with Barnabas about the beginning of 43, the 
last of which was spent by them in Antioch (xi. 26). This leaves 
upwards of two years during which Saul made Tarsus his home. 
He probably founded at that time the Cilician churches mentioned 
in xv. 41, and many of the sufferings for Christ enumerated in 
2 Cor. xi. 23-27 belong probably to this unrecorded chapter of his 
Christian life. (See Intr., pp. 25, 26.) 

31. The B. V. makes this verse a sequel to the previous history, 
regardless of the incongruity between this picture of peace and 
general tranquillity, and the previous description of imminent 
danger to life, first in Damascus, then in Jerusalem, averted only 
by precipitate and secret flight from both cities. This alone might 
suffice to warn the reader that this verse is not a sequel to the 
history of Saul, but, as the wording of the Greek text shows more 
distinctly, an introduction to the subsequent incident in Peter’s life. 
The author is here resuming the thread of Peter’s history, which he 
dropped at viii. 25 in order that he might finish the narrative 
of Philip’s proceedings and relate Saul’s conversion. In chrono- 
logical order, the next section, ix. 3l-xi. 18, must be inserted 
between the return of Peter to Jerusalem in viii. 25, and the arrival 
of Philip at Caesarea in viii. 40 ; for there was evidently no Chris- 
tian church at Caesarea when Peter went to the house of Cornelius. 
Since also the position of Caesarea, not far from the capital of 
Samaria, and on the direct road of Christian refugees bound for 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch, points to a very early date for the 
foundation of a Christian church there, the visitation of the churches 
in the maritime plain probably followed not long after his return 
from Samaria. By that time the persecution had ceased, and 
Christians were free to go in and out of Jerusalem without fear: the 
language of this verse itself carries back the mind to a time when 
Samaria was the latest acquisition of the Christian Church, before 
Damascus on the one side, or Phoenicia and Cyprus on the other, 
had been added to its conquests. 
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33 And he found there a certain man named Aineas 
which had kept his bed eight years, and was palsied. 

34 And Peter said unto him, Aineas, Jesus Christ healeth 
thee: arise and make thy bed. And straightway he 

35 arose. And all that dwelt at Lydda and in the Sharon 
who had turned to the Lord saw him. 

36 Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple named 
Tabitha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas: 
this woman was full of good works and almsdeeds 

37 which she did. And it came to pass in those days, 
that she fell sick, and died: and when they had 
washed :her, they laid her in an upper chamber. 

38 And as Lydda was nigh to Joppa, the disciples, 
hearing that Peter was there, sent two men unto 
him, intreating him, Delay not to come on to us. 

39 And Peter arose and went with them. And when 


35. the Sharon] The valley of Sharon, the ideal Sharon of Hebrew 
poetry, formed a rich and well-watered pasturage, extending along 
the western base of the Carmel range, between the mountains 
and the sandy strip of seashore, as far south as the neighbourhood 
of Joppa. lLydda was the principal centre of population in the 
southern portion of the valley. The B. V. suggests that the whole 
population of this extensive district had been converted in con- 
sequence of the effect produced by the restoration of a single 
paralytic ; but the real meaning is that all the Christians of the 
district attested the reality of the miracle. 

36. Joppa had lost much of its commercial importance since the 
creation of an excellent harbour by the first Herod at Caesarea. It 
was still, however, a considerable city; for it was the nearest land- 
ing place to Jerusalem, forty miles off, and its open roadstead was 
the best natural shelter along that coast. Dorcas is the Greek 
equivalent of the Hebrew Tabitha, a gazelle: the name was descrip- 
tive of a certain type of female beauty. 

38. Delay] The original implies hesitation rather fea delay. 
Apparently Peter had not intended to continue his journey to Joppa 
until he received this pressing summons on account of Tabitha’s 
illness. 
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he was come, they brought him into the upper 
chamber: and all the widows stood before him 
weeping and shewing the coats and garments which 
Doreas made, while she was with them. But Peter 40 
put them all forth, and kneeled down, and prayed; 
and turning him to the body said, Tabitha, arise. 
And she opened her eyes; and when she saw Peter, 
she sat up. And he gave her his hand, and raised 41 
her up; and calling the saints and widows, he pre- 
sented her alive. And it became known through- 42 
out all Joppa: and many believed on the Lord. 
And it came to pass that he abode many days in 43 
Joppa with one Simon a tanner. Now ai0 
certain man in Caesarea, Cornelius by name, a 


40, Peter had been three times present at the raising of the dead; 
but he does not venture, like his master, to speak at once the word 
of power, but kneels down alone with the dead in silent prayer, 
after the manner of Elijah and Elisha. 

41. The widows are here spoken of as an organised body (comp. 
1 Tim. v. 9-16), engaged in the work of the Church, and not mere 
recipients of alms, as in Acts vi. 1. 

1. Caesarea owed its importance to the first Herod, who formed a 
splendid harbour there, and erected magnificent public buildings : it 
had become the regular highway from Palestine to the Mediter- 
ranean: the city and population were mainly Greek, though 
comprising many Jews also. The Roman procurator resided in 
Herod’s palace, and a considerable force of Roman auxiliaries was 
permanently quartered there, as the centre of their power in 
Palestine (Jos. Ant. xix. 9. 2). The Italian cohort, to which 
Cornelius belonged, formed a part of the permanent garrison, and 
Cornelius accordingly had been resident many years in Caesarea. 

The admission of uncircumcised converts to baptism was of 
supreme importance. Hitherto circumcision, with all the legal 
obligations it entailed, had been an essential condition of the divine 
covenant: all Christians, whether Jews by birth, proselytes, or 
Samaritans, had alike been circumcised, and Christianity appeared 
before the world as a Jewish sect. Henceforth the uncircumcised 
could become by baptism equal heirs of God in Christ with the Jew: 
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2centurion of the band called the Italian, a devout 
man, and one that feared God with all his house, 
which gave much alms to the people, and prayed 
3 to God continually, saw in a vision plainly an angel 
of God coming in unto him as it were about the 
ninth hour of the day, and saying unto him, Cor- 
4nelius. And he fastened his eyes upon him, being 
afraid, and said, What is it, Lord? And he said 
unto him, Thy prayers and thine alms are gone up 


as both divisions of the Church were bound in one communion of 
Christian brotherhood by the tie of a common baptism, the privi- 
leges of the Jew were in reality abolished; and though the influence 
of Jewish training, Jewish scriptures, and Jewish synagogues con- 
tinued for a time predominant in the Church, the eventual extinction 
of the Mosaic law by the gradual influx of Gentile converts, and 
the independence of Christianity as a separate religion, became a 
mere question of time. This momentous change in the basis of the 
faith required the sanction of an express revelation ; and this was 
given, first to Peter and Cornelius in a twofold vision, then to the 
whole congregation assembled in the house of Cornelius, and through 
them to the Church at large. 

Cornelius is a typical specimen of the earliest Gentile converts, 
all acquainted with the Hebrew Scriptures, and worshippers in the 
Jewish synagogue. He believed in God, the Creator and Governor 
of the world, observed Jewish hours of prayer, regarded Jews with 
religious sympathy, and bestowed alms on them, while they gladly 
welcomed him as a fellow-worshipper, though cut off from social 
and friendly intercourse by his legal uncleanness ; for he was not a 
proselyte, and would not accept their ceremonial law. 

3. as it were] This expression (omitted in the B. V.) implies 
apparently that the time which Cornelius conceived in his vision 
was the ninth hour, that being his regular hour of prayer, to which 
the heavenly message conveyed an answer. On the actual time of 
the vision, see v. 30. The heavenly visitor is here described as an 
angel, in v. 30 as a man in bright clothing. In like manner, John 
xx. 12, speaks of two angels in white within the holy sepulchre, 
Luke xxiv. 4, of two men in shining garments. 

4. This verse describes prayers and alms going up for a memorial 
before God in language suggested by the material cloud of incense 
and steam of sacrifice. 
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for a memorial before God. And now send men to 
Joppa, and fetch one Simon, whose surname is 
Peter: he lodgeth with one Simon a tanner, whose 
house is by the sea side. And when the angel which 
spake unto him was departed, he called two of his 
household servants, and a devout soldier of them 
that waited on him continually; and when he had 
instructed them about all things, he sent them to 
Joppa. 

Now on the morrow, as they were on their journey, 
and drew nigh unto the city, Peter went up upon 
the housetop to pray, about the sixth hour: and he 
became hungry, and was minded to eat: but while 
they made ready, he fell into a trance; and he be- 
holdeth the heaven opened, and a certain vessel 
descending, as it were a great sheet, let down by 
four corners upon the earth: wherein were all manner 
of fourfooted beasts and creeping things of the earth 
and fowls of the heaven. And there came a voice 
to him, Rise, Peter, kill and eat. But Peter said, 
By no means, Lord; for I have never eaten any- 
thing that is common and unclean. And a voice 


came again a second time to him, What God hath 


cleansed, call not thou common. And this was done 


7. waited on him] The soldier was not a personal attendant, but 
was attached to his command as a military duty. He was doubtless 
sent for the protection of the servants from the dangers of the road. 

9. Joppa was thirty Roman miles from Caesarea. The journey 
to and fro was broken by a night’s rest on the way in both cases. 

12. The mixture of clean and unclean within the sheet presented 
a lively picture of the variety of nations in the world, circumcised 
and uncircumcised. 

15. call not thou common] The original admits of a more forcible 
rendering, make not common, as though man by his harsh verdict 
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16 thrice: and straightway the vessel was taken up into 
17 heaven. Now while Peter was much per- 
plexed in himself what the vision which he had 
seen might mean, behold the men which were sent 
by Cornelius had made inquiry for Simon’s house, 
18 and stood before the porch, and called, and asked 
whether Simon, which was surnamed Peter, were 
19 lodging there. And while Peter pondered on the 
vision, the Spirit said unto him, Behold, two men 
2oseek thee. But arise, and get thee down, and 
go with them, nothing doubting that I have sent 
21them. And Peter went down to the men, and said, 
Behold I am he whom ye seek: what is the cause 
22 wherefore ye are come? And they said, Cornelius 
a centurion, a righteous man, and one that feareth 
God, and so reported of by all the nation of the 
Jews, was warned by a holy angel to send for thee 
23into his house and to hear words of thee. So he 
called them in and lodged them. And on the morrow 
he arose and departed with them, and certain of the 
24 brethren from Joppa accompanied him. And the 
morrow after he entered into Caesarea. And Cornelius 
was waiting for them, having called together his 


actually created uncleanness where God has already bestowed his 
cleansing mercy in Christ. 

16. The triple repetition of the command was doubly impressive 
in Peter’s case, from the remembrance of Jesus’ thrice repeated 
charge to feed his sheep. 

22. warned] The B. V. adds from God ; but this is not expressed 
in the original, though implied. 

23. certain...brethren] In xi. 12 six brethren are mentioned as 
accompanying Peter to Caesarea, and afterwards to Jerusalem. He 
perceived already the importance of the duty the Spirit was laying 
upon him, and was careful to enlist the evidence and support of 
brethren of the circumcision. 
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pe) 


kinsmen and near friends. And when it came to 2s 
pass that Peter came in, Cornelius met him and 
fell down at his feet, and worshipped him. But 26 
Peter raised him up, saying, Stand up; I myself 
also am a man. And as he talked with him, he 27 
went in, and findeth many come together: and he 28 
said unto them, You know that it is an unlawful 
thing for a man that is a Jew to join himself or 
come unto one of another nation; and it was God 
that shewed me that I should call no man common 
or unclean: wherefore also 1 came without gain- 29 
saying when I was sent for. I ask therefore with 
what intent ye sent for me. And Cornelius said, 30 
Four days ago until that hour, I had been praying 


24, kinsmen] Probably fellow-countrymen, Italians of the same 
cohort, are meant. (Comp. Rom. ix. 3.) The near friends were 
probably men like-minded with himself, drawn to him by religious 
sympathy. 

25. This verse describes the entrance into the house; v. 27 the 
entrance into the room where the party were assembled. 

Prostration before men had always been common in the East, and 
the deification of the emperors made Romans familiar with the 
practice ; but Peter, like Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, shrank with 
horror from such a proffer of worship. Their attitude towards it 
places their adoration of their divine master in stronger light by 
reason of the contrast it exhibits. 

27. talked] Such familiar intercourse with a Gentile was pro- 
nounced unlawful amidst Jews, as the next verse expressly states. 
Roman writers dwell on the churlish habits of the Jews in regard to 
social courtesies. 

30, 31. The four days include those of the vision at Caesarea and 
of Peter’s arrival, leaving two days intervening. The B. V. re- 
presents Cornelius as fasting until this hour, 7.e. until the hour of 
Peter’s visit ; but there is no mention of fasting in the original text, 
only of prayer. As Cornelius was here replying to Peter’s inquiry 
for what intent Cornelius had sent for him, the expression that hour 
refers to that in which he started the messengers. This was 
apparently late in the day, as they did not reach Joppa till the 
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at the ninth hour in my house; and behold a man 
31 stood before me in bright clothing, and said, Cor- 
nelius, thy prayer was heard, and thine alms were 
32 had in remembrance in the sight of God. Send 
therefore to Joppa, and call hither Simon, whose 
surname is Peter; he lodgeth in the house of 
33 Simon a tanner, by the sea side. Forthwith there- 
fore I sent to thee; and thou hast well done that 
thou art come. Now therefore are we all here 
present in the sight of God, to hear all things that 
have been commanded thee of the Lord. 3 
34 And Peter opened his mouth and said, Of a truth 
35 I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: but 
in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
36 righteousness, is acceptable to him. He sent his 
word unto the children of Israel, preaching good 


afternoon. The B. V. makes the heavenly vision an immediate 
response to actual prayer, thy prayer is heard ..., but the more 
correct rendering, thy prayer was heard ..., makes; it an answer to 
past prayers and alms-givings. 

34-43. Peter opens his address by fully acknowledging the 
divine acceptance of God-fearing Gentiles, and proceeds to preach 
Christ to them. He relates how God had already sent to Israel his 
gospel of peace by Jesus Christ. Beginning with the witness of the 
Baptist, he sets forth the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, 
together with the testimony of the apostles, of whom he was one, 
the final judgment of Christ, and the assurance of the forgiveness 
of sins through him to all that believe on him. 

Deut. x. 17 had described God as no respecter of persons: this 
argument is adduced here as it is in Rom. ii. 11, on behalf .of the 
equality of Gentiles before him. a, 

36, 37. The B. V., following an inferior text, misses the true 
connexion and force of these verses. Borrowing from Ps. evii. 20 
the impressive opening, He sent his word, Peter records the offer of 
the gospel to Israel in the first place, and then turns to his Gentile 
hearers with a like offer, starting like the gospels with the baptism 
of John and his testimony to Jesus. 
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tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord of all). 
You know the thing which was published through- 37 
out all Judaea, which John preached, beginning 
from Galilee after the baptism: how God anointed 38 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with 
power: who went about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil; for God was with 
him. And we are witnesses of all things which he 39 
did both in the country of the Jews and in Jerusalem. 
Whom they verily hanged on a tree and slew, him 40 
God raised up the third day, and gave him to be 
seen openly, not by all the people, but by witnesses 41 
chosen before of God, even by us, who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose from the dead. And 42 
he charged us to preach unto the people, and to 
testify that it is he which hath been ordained of God 
to be the Judge of quick and dead. To him give all 43 
the prophets witness that through his name every 
one that believeth on him receiveth remission of sins. 
While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy 44 
Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. And 4; 
they of the circumcision which believed were 
astonished, that came with Peter, because that on 
the Gentiles also had been poured out the gift of 


preaching ... peace] Comp. Is. lii. 7. 

38. anointed] Comp. Is. lxi. 1. 

39. hanged...] Comp. Deut. xxi. 23, and Acts v. 30 with note. 

43. receiveth] Not shall receive, as in the B. V.: forgivenness is 
here described as following immediately on faith in Christ. 

44. The charter of Gentile Christianity is not left to depend on 
the tardy convictions or subsequent vacillation of Jewish Christians: 
God himself attests his acceptance of uncircumcised converts by 
pouring out his Spirit upon them at once, as he had on the first 
believers. 
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46 the Holy Ghost. For they heard them speak with 
tongues and magnify God. Then answered Peter, 

47 Can any man forbid the water, that these should 
not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost 

48 as well as we? And he commanded that they should 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. Then 
prayed they him to tarry certain days. 

11 Now the apostles and the brethren that were in 
Judaea heard that the Gentiles also had received 

2 the word of God. And when Peter went up to Jeru- 
salem, they that rested on circumcision questioned 


47. There were two essential requisites for Christian baptism : 
God had granted the higher, the Spirit—could man forbid the lower, 
the water / 

48. Peter consigns to ministers the actual performance of baptism, 
as Jesus had done (John iv. 2): so also Paul, who gives two reasons 
for so doing in 1 Cor. i. 14-17: the fear of fostering a Pauline party, 
and his occupation in the higher duty of preaching the gospel. 

1-18. Peter proceeds to submit his apparent breach of the law in 
the baptism of Cornelius to the judgment of the Church, and carries 
his witnesses to Jerusalem to attest the facts. For even the leading 
apostle claimed no right to impose his own judgment on the Church 
in regard to questions which lay beyond the sphere of his apostolic 
authority. His vindication of his conduct was, however, at once 
accepted, for the decisive manifestation of the will of God silenced 
opposition, and the baptism of Gentiles was welcomed without 
reserve. 

The position of Gentile Christians was not indeed finally assured 
thereby ; for the Jewish Christians, who still formed the mass of the 
Church, clung to the ancient ritual which had hitherto been the 
charter of their covenant with God: they had inherited a singularly 
jealous faith, and were very slow to admit the equal rights of the 
uncircumcised. We shall see that the sudden influx of Gentile 
converts twelve years later revived the jealousy of Jewish Chris- 
tians and produced an acute crisis within the Church. But the 
question then assumed a new form: the admission of the uncir- 
cumcised to baptism was conceded, but attempts were made to 
press upon all Christians the necessity or advantage of circumcision 

- in addition. 
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with him, saying, Thou wentest in to men uncircum- 
cised, and didst eat with them. But Peter began 
and expounded matters unto them in order, saying, 
I was in the city of Joppa, praying: and in a trance 
I saw a vision, a certain vessel descending, as it 
were a great sheet, let down from heaven by four 
corners, and it came even unto me: upon the which 
when I had fastened mine eyes, I observed, and saw 
the fourfooted beasts of the earth and wild beasts 
and creeping things and fowls of the heaven. And 
I heard a voice also saying unto me, Arise, Peter, 
slay and eat. But I said, By no means, Lord: for 
nothing common or unclean hath ever entered into 
my mouth. But a voice answered a second time 
out of heaven, What God hath cleansed, call not 
thou common. And this was done three times: and 
all were drawn up again into heaven. And behold 
forthwith three men stood before the house in 
which we were, sent from Caesarea unto me. And 
the Spirit bade me go with them, making no dis- 
tinction. And these six brethren also accompanied 
me, and we entered into the man’s house: and he 
told us how he had seen the angel standing in his 
house, and saying, Send to Joppa and fetch Simon, 
whose surname is Peter; who shall speak unto thee 


5, even unto me] Peter notices this fact in order to lay stress on 
the personal application of the divine revelation. 

11. three] The number of the messengers who came to the house 
of Simon was stated in x. 19 as two: in this narrative the soldier- 
escort is included. 

12. theman] Peter has not mentioned the name of Cornelius in 
this address; but the leading facts were doubtless already known to 
his hearers ; hence he speaks here of the man, and in v. 13 of the 
angel, 

Q 
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words whereby thou shalt be saved, thou and all 
15thy house. And as I began to speak, the Holy 
Ghost fell on them, even as on us at the beginning. 
16 And I remembered the word of the Lord, how that 
he said, John indeed baptized with water; but ye 
17 shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost. If then 
God gave unto them the like gift that he did unto 
us, when we believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
18 who was I, that I could withstand God? And 
when they heard these things, they held their peace, 
and glorified God, saying, Then hath God granted 
to the Gentiles also the repentance which is unto 
life. 
19 Now they which were scattered abroad upon the 
tribulation that ensued on the death of Stephen 
travelled as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, 


18. The church of Jerusalem, like Peter himself, accept the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit as conclusive evidence that the party of 
Cornelius possessed the essential requisites for Christian baptism. 

19-24, The three previous chapters have traced the extension of 
the Gospel to Samaria, Damascus, the coast cities of Judaea and 
Caesarea: the latest and most important result of the persecution 
was the foundation of the church of Antioch, 300 miles from 
Jerusalem. This capital of Roman Syria was distinctly Greek in 
population, language, and civilisation, though it contained a Jewish 
colony. The Greek monarchs of Syria had founded it as an emporium 
for commerce with the Levant and the West, and it had little direct 
intercourse with Jerusalem, from which it was divided by religious 
antagonism, national jealousy, and prolonged warfare. Accordingly 
Christian refugees were long in reaching Antioch by way of 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, and the Levant. The extension of the Gospel to 
Gentiles, as well as Jews, was evidently subsequent to the baptism 
of Cornelius: no Christian would have ventured on the step in 
defiance of Jewish sentiment without express sanction from heaven. 
The despatch of Barnabas to Antioch was also subsequent to the 
flight of Saul to Tarsus, for Saul found him at Jerusalem when he 
visited that city. 
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speaking the word to none but Jews only. But there 20 
were some of them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
which, when they were come to Antioch, spake 
unto the Greeks also, preaching the Lord Jesus. 
And the hand of the Lord was with them: and great 21 
was the number that believed, and turned unto the 
Lord. And tidings of them came unto the ears of 22 
the church which was in Jerusalem: and they sent 
forth Barnabas as far as Antioch: who, when he 23 
was come, and had seen the grace of God, was 
glad ; and exhorted them all to abide by their pur- 
pose of heart in the Lord: for he was a good man, 24 
and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith: and much 
people was added unto the Lord. And he departed 25 


20. Freedmen of Cyrene have been already mentioned as Stephen’s 
zealous enemies ; perhaps these men of Cyrene were converts from 
the same synagogue. Lucius of Cyrene is mentioned in xiii. 1 as 
still a leading member of the church of Antioch. 

21. the hand of the Lord] This expression denotes a visible 
blessing on their preaching, specially evinced by the rapid growth 
of members. Barnabas on his arrival rejoiced to see such rich 
fruits of the grace of God. 

22. The selection of Barnabas by the Twelve as their representative 
at Antioch lifted him for the first time into an independent position : 
’ hitherto in spite of the inspired eloquence which won him the 
appellation Son of prophecy, and the enthusiastic devotion of his pro- 
perty to the use of the Church, he had filled only subordinate offices. 

The church of Antioch became under his fostering charge the 
mother church of Gentile Christianity. This was due partly to his 
own special qualifications, but still more to his generous and far- 
sighted policy in enlisting the partnership of Saul in his ministry. 
Both were peculiarly fitted by early intercourse and sympathy for 
dealing with Greeks and Grecian Jews. They had probably been 
brought into contact before their conversion (see note on ix. 27), 
but their brotherhood was cemented by their united ministry at 
Antioch during the whole of the year 42. 

25. The silence of Scripture about Saul’s work at Tarsus, the 
invitation to Antioch and his prompt compliance, suggest that his 
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26 to Tarsus to seek for Saul: and when he had found 
him, he brought him unto Antioch. So it befell 
them that even for a whole year they were brought 
together in the church, and taught much people, 
and that the disciples were called Christians first 
in Antioch. 


27. Now in these days there came down prophets 
28from Jerusalem unto Antioch. And there stood up 
one of them named Agabus, and signified by the 
Spirit that there should be great dearth over all 
the world: which came to pass in the days of 


two years’ labour in Cilicia, between 39 and 42, had not been very 
fruitful, save in hardship and suffering (see note on ix. 30). 

26. were brought together] The B. V. misses the real point of 
this clause: the mutual association of Barnabas and Saul during a 
whole year is recorded as forming a providential preparation for 
their joint mission. 

The admission of Gentiles accentuated the separation of the 
Church from Jewish communion, and suggested the adoption of a 
more distinctive name for its members than those of brethren, saints, 
disciples, believers, which had hitherto been current. Hence the 
name Christians arose at Antioch, and gradually spread through the 
Gentile world : unbelievers applied it in scorn, Christians accepted 
it as a title of honour (1 Pet. iv. 16): Jews however, who looked for 
another Christ to come hereafter, refused to acquiesce in the name, 
and adopted instead the by-word Nazarenes. 

28. Agabus is twice mentioned in the Acts as predicting a future 
event. This distinguishes his gift of prophecy from that of inspired 
preaching ascribed to other Christian prophets in the N. T. In 
1 Cor. xiv. 3, 6, this gift is distinguished from revelation, knowledge, 
and teaching, and said to minister edification, exhortation, and 
comfort. The prophets were in virtue of their office interpreters of 
the Spirit. 

The language of Agabus, taken alone, might suggest an universal 
famine throughout the Roman world. But it was evidently not 
so understood by his hearers, for they proceeded to provide for 
Judaea only. History records severe local famines in the early 
years of Claudius, but no general famine. Those mentioned by 
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Claudius. And the disciples, every man according 29 
to his ability, determined to send relief unto the 
brethren which dwelt in Judaea: which they did 30 
indeed, sending it to the elders by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul. 

Now at that time Herod the king laid his hands 12 


Josephus as occurring in Judaea belong to a later date after the 
death of Herod. Since however Rome and Judaea both drew 
supplies of corn from Egypt, a low rising of the Nile might readily 
produce dearth in both at the same time. The last clause of v. 28 
intimates that the actual famine did not occur at this time. 

30. The despatch of Barnabas and Saul coincided, according to 
the next verse, with the commencement of Herod’s persecution. 
Apparently the news of it had not reached Antioch when they 
started ; for the personal risk to Saul of visiting Jerusalem at such 
a time was obvious. But before they reached Jerusalem they were 
aware of the danger, and hurried away as soon as they had placed 
their alms in the hands of the elders without even seeing the Twelve, 
whom Herod had specially marked out as victims. Gal. i. 18-24 
negatives the occurrence of intercourse between Paul and the 
Twelve at this period. 

1-23. Herod] This was the first Herod Agrippa, grandson of the 
first Herod by Mariamne. The second Herod Agrippa, Bernice, and 
Drusilla, mentioned in the later chapters, were his children. He was 
educated at Rome with the imperial family, and was an intimate 
friend of Drusus, son of Tiberius. After the death of Drusus he 
incurred the displeasure of Tiberius by intrigues with the young 

Caius Caesar, which led to his imprisonment. But Caius on his 
accession advanced him to the kingdom of his uncle Philip in 
Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, and Batanaea, to which he afterwards added 
Abilene. He continued however to reside at Rome till the assassina- 
tion of Caius in Jan. 41. At that crisis he rendered effective aid in 
securing the accession of Claudius, who at once rewarded him by 
the addition of Judaea and Samaria to his kingdom, making it 
coextensive with that of his grandfather Herod. The author’s view 
of his character in respect of his desire for popular applause and 
love of display corresponds with that taken by Josephus, who 
describes his ostentatious liberality, his lavish sacrifices, and affected 
zeal for the law; and the tragic circumstances of his death at 
Caesarea during a magnificent festival are related by both authors 
(Jos. Ant. xix. 8. 2). According to Josephus he died within three 
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2on certain of the church to entreat them evil. And 
he killed James the brother of John with the sword. 
3 And because he saw it pleased the Jews, he pro- 
ceeded to lay hold on Peter also (those were 
4the days of unleavened bread). And when he had 
apprehended him indeed, he put him in ward, and 
delivered him to four quaternions of soldiers to 
guard him; being minded to bring him forth to the 
5 people after the Passover. Peter therefore was kept 
in the prison: but prayer was made earnestly of 
6the church unto God for him. Now when Herod 
was about to bring him forth, that night Peter was 





years of his accession, 7.¢. early in 44, so that Peter’s imprisonment 
must be dated in 43. The Herodian persecution differed from the 
first in striking personally at the leading apostles, whereas the 
former struck indiscriminately at the mass with the blind fury of 
popular prejudice. 

2. James the son of Zebedee is conspicuous in the gospels as one 
of the three admitted to the special confidence of Jesus, and in the 
Acts as the first apostle who suffered martyrdom. His execution 
by Herod suggests that he had distinguished himself by special 
zeal for Christ; but nothing is known of him otherwise after 
Pentecost. 

3-6. Peter’s arrest took place during the paschal season in spite of 
the traditional Jewish sentiment which allowed even outlaws to take 
part without molestation in the feast. This truce of God would 
hardly have been broken by Jewish officers without a special motive. 
Probably Peter had concealed himself after the execution of James, 
but ventured forth to the feast relying on the sacredness of the 
season, and so gave Herod’s officers opportunity to arrest him. His 
imprisonment lasted some days, as Herod awaited the conclusion of 
the whole festival, including the seven days of unleavened bread. 
He was under military custody within the fortress Antonia, which 
was also the residence of King Herod in Jerusalem. The subsequent 
narrative explains the several duties of the four soldiers on guard : 
the prisoner was chained in a guardroom between two soldiers, a 
third was posted outside the door, and a fourth in the passage lead- 
ing to the outer gate. The guard was relieved at each of the four 
watches night and day. 
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sleeping between two soldiers, bound with two 
chains: and guards before the door kept the prison. 
And behold an angel of the Lord stood over him, 
and a light shined in the cell: and he smote Peter 
on the side and awoke him, saying, Arise up quickly. 
And his chains fell off from his hands. And the 
angel said unto him, Gird thyself, and bind on thy 
sandals. And so he did. And he saith unto him, 
Cast thy garment about thee, and follow me. And 
he went out and followed; and wist not that it was 
true which was done by the angel, but thought he 
saw a vision. And when they were past the first 
and the second ward, they came unto the iron gate 
that leadeth to the city; which opened to them of 
its own accord: and they went out, and passed on 
through one street; and straightway the angel de- 
parted from him. And when Peter was come to 
himself, he said, Now I know of a truth that the 
Lord hath sent forth his angel, and delivered me 
out of the hand of Herod, and from all the expecta- 
tion of the people of the Jews. And when he 
became aware of this, he went to the house of Mary 
the mother of John whose surname was Mark; where 


8. The flowing tunic, which was usually girt round the waist by 
day, was left loose at night. When men went abroad, they put on 
a sleeveless mantle over this. 

12. The mention of Mary the mother of John Mark as a well- 
known Christian, residing at Jerusalem, is of interest as establishing 
his connexion with the local church, and suggesting that of his 
cousin Barnabas. 

As the escape of Peter was not discovered before dawn, it must 
have taken place during the last watch: the early hour suffices to 
account for the cautious inquiry of the portress before opening, 
especially at a season when serious danger hung over Christian 
assemblies. 
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many were gathered together and were praying. 
13 And when he knocked at the door of the porch, a 
14maid came to answer, named Rhoda. And when 
she knew Peter’s voice, she opened not the door for 
joy, but ran in and told that Peter stood before the 
15 porch. And they said unto her, Thou art mad. But 
she stedfastly affirmed that it was even so. And 
16 they said, It is his angel. But Peter continued 
knocking: and when they had opened, they saw 
17 him and were amazed. But he, beckoning to them 
with the hand to hold their peace, declared unto 
them how the Lord had brought him forth out of 


15. It is his angel] In their utter astonishment the thought 
crossed their minds that Peter might be already dead, and was 
appearing amidst them in angelic form; just as they had supposed 
the risen Christ to be a spirit. 

17. Two of the Twelve were named James, the son of Zebedee 
and the son of Alphaeus: the first of these was dead, the second 
disappears from the history after Pentecost. A third James is 
mentioned in Gal. i. 19 as numbered among the apostles, and 
described as the Lord’s brother in order to distinguish him from 
the son of Zebedee, who was still living at the time there referred 
to. Now the Lord’s brethren remained unbelievers till near the end 
of his ministry, probably till his death, and so were excluded from 
places amidst the Twelve; but joined themselves to their company 
before the ascension. Their conversion has with reason been attri- 
buted to the appearance of the risen Christ to James, which is 
recorded in 1 Cor. xv. 7. He became a more prominent figure at 
Jerusalem than any of the Twelve, except perhaps Peter and John, 
whom Gal. ii. 9 couples with him as the three pillars of the Church, 
and was so well known that he is henceforth described in the Acts, 
as in the epistles of Paul, simply as James. This passage speaks of 
him as holding some sort of headship in the church of Jerusalem, 
and the same is implied in Gal. ii. 12, and more clearly still in 
xxi. 18: his address in support of Peter at the council of Jerusalem 
also reveals the leading position which he occupied in that church. 
(See note on xv. 13.) From all these notices it may be gathered 
that he resided permanently at Jerusalem, and fulfilled the duties 
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the prison. And he said, Tell these things unto 
James and the brethren. And he departed, and 
went to another place. Now as soon as it was day, 
there was no small stir among the soldiers, what 
was become of Peter. And when Herod had sought 
for him, and found him not, he examined the guards, 
and commanded that they should be put in ward. 
And he went down from Judaea to Caesarea, and 
tarried there. 

Now he was highly displeased with them of Tyre 
and Sidon: and they came with one accord to him, 
and making Blastus the king’s chamberlain their 
friend, asked for peace; because their country was 
fed from the king’s country. And upon a set day 
Herod arrayed himself in royal apparel, and sat on 
the throne, and made an oration unto them. And 
the people gave a shout, saying, It is the voice of 
a god, and not of a man. And immediately an 
angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not 


of a bishop, though no mention is made of the title. Great obscurity 
rests however on his relations with the Twelve, of whom he can 
hardly have been altogether independent. He met his death by 
stoning during the interregnum occasioned by the death of Festus 
(Jos, Ant. xx. 9. 1). 

20-23. The circumstances of Herod’s death are related by Josephus 
also (Ant. xix. 8. 2), with no substantial variation of facts, except 
the addition of some marvellous details. The grand festival at 
Caesarea in honour of Claudius Caesar, the public appearance of 
Herod in splendid apparel, his willing acquiescence in blasphemous 
flattery, the sudden spasm of pain, the subsequent agony and death, 
all find a place in his narrative. He does not mention the embassy 
from Tyre and Sidon, but relates Herod’s lavish expenditure on a 
rival port Berytus, which probably excited their alarm. These 
commercial cities of Phoenicia were very dependent on agricultural 
districts in upper Galilee for supplies, (Comp. 1 Kings v. 11, Ezra iii. 
7, Ezek. xxvii. 17.) Though open war was forbidden under Roman 
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God the glory: and he was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost. 

But the word of God grew and multiplied. And 
Barnabas and Saul returned, when they had ful- 
filled their ministration at Jerusalem, taking with 


13 them John whose surname was Mark. Now 


Nd 


Oo 


there were at Antioch, in the church that then was, 
prophets and teachers, Barnabas and Symeon that 
was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen 
foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. And 
as they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them. Then they fasted 


supremacy, hostile tariffs and official interference might easily 
paralyse trade: the king’s favour was very important to them. 
Several months intervened apparently between the escape of Peter 
and the death of Herod, during which he visited Tiberias and en- 
gaged in some anibitious projects, of which the festival at Caesarea 
in the beginning of 44 was the sequel. 

24. This verse adopts the figurative language of the parables, 
likening the word to seed. 

25. The departure of Barnabas and Saul from Antioch took place in 
the winter 42-3 (see note on xi. 30): their return is recorded after 
Herod’s death (which did not occur before Jan. 44), but may in fact 
have preceded it; for the history is not here arranged in chrono- 
logical order. Herod’s death being presented as an act of divine 
retribution finds its natural place immediately after the divine 
deliverance of Peter, before the resumption of the Antioch narrative. 
They did however apparently linger on the return journey ; for the 
statement of Paul in xxvi. 20, that he had preached throughout all 
the country of Judaea, can hardly belong to any other time. They 
probably travelled through the interior by land so as to avoid 
Herod’s capital, Caesarea, under the circumstances. 

1-3.. Hitherto the evangelisation of the Greeks, with the one 
exception of Cornelius and his company, had been the result of 
persecution : Christian refugees had carried the gospel with them in 
their flight. The honour of initiating missionary enterprise in the 
Greek world by spontaneous effort belongs to five members of the 
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and prayed and laid their hands upon them, and sent 
them away. 

So they, being brought forth by the Holy Ghost, 4 
went down to Seleucia; and from thence they sailed 
away to Cyprus. And when they arrived at Salamis, 5 
they proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues of 
the Jews: and they had also John as minister. And 6 
when they had gone through the whole island unto 
Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, 


church of Antioch. Barnabas heads the list in virtue of his com- 
mission from the Twelve and his own successful labours in the 
church of Antioch. Saul, though probably under God the real 
author of the scheme, is mentioned last as the youngest member of 
that church. The remaining three seem to have been Grecian Jews. 
Lucius was probably one of those men of Cyrene who first preached 
to the Gentiles: the Latin names, Lucius and Niger, suggest that 
they were Roman freedmen like the Jew Lucius in Rom. xvi. 21. 
The connexion of Manaen with Herod Antipas points him out as 
belonging perhaps to the family of that Menahem the Essene who 
predicted the greatness of the Herods: the names at least are 
identical. Barnabas and Symeon are grouped together for some 
reason which does not appear in the context. They carried the 
Church with them in their missionary enthusiasm; for the com- 
mission of the Spirit was given to Barnabas and Saul in response to 
fasting and prayer in the course of their public ministry: they were 
set apart for their work by the Church, and commended by the 
Church to God with fasting, prayer, and laying on of hands. 

4-6. The original direction of the mission towards the islands and 
coasts of the Levant indicates that the start was made in spring soon 
after the opening of the sailing season. They crossed from Seleucia, 
the port of Antioch, near the mouth of the Orontes, to Salamis, the 
eastern port of Cyprus. As they traversed the whole island from 
east to west, preaching in all the Jewish synagogues on the Sabbath, 
they cannot have been less than three months in Cyprus. Cyprians 
had helped to found the church of Antioch: that debt was now 
repaid. The Roman governor resided at Paphos: he was entitled 
proconsul, the province having been transferred by Augustus to the 
control of the Senate. 

6. sorcerer] The same word which is here rendered sorcerer by 
way of reproach, appears in Matt. ii. 1-16 as a title of honour, 
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7a Jew, whose name was Bar-Jesus; which was with 
the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, a man of understand- 
ing. He called to him Barnabas and Saul, and sought 
s to hear the word of God: but Elymas the sorcerer (for 
so is his name by interpretation) withstood them, 
seeking to turn aside the proconsul from the faith. 
9 But Saul, who is also called Paul, filled with the 


wise men. The two translations present the twofold character of 
those oriental professors of astrology and divination who gained 
admittance so freely in imperial times into the houses of the Roman 
nobility, and became frequently confidential advisers on political, 
social, and educational questions. They were men of science, real 
or pretended, generally educated in mathematics and astronomy, 
but frequently impostors versed in magic arts, which they turned to 
account for the acquisition of wealth and power. The conduct of 
Elymas on this occasion is an instance of the baneful infiuence which 
they often exerted over the nobles who entertained them. Many 
Jews became adepts in these sciences after the captivity, being 
brought much in contact with the Chaldeans and Magians, who 
were famous for these branches of knowledge. The name of the 
latter people had passed into popular usage among the Greeks in the 
sense of sorcerers, and is here used in that sense. 

9. Henceforward the narrative adopts throughout the name Paul 
instead of Saul: not that he himself changed his name at this time, 
but that having two names, one Hebrew, the other Graeco-Roman, 
as was common among Grecian Jews, the choice of name was deter- 
mined by the persons and circumstances of his environment. In the 
days of his Judaism he was known to Jews and Christians alike as 
Saul of Tarsus: as apostle to the Gentiles he was known throughout 
the Church by the name Paul, which he wrote in all his epistles. 
His biographer was itherefore bound in following the course of his 
life to vary the name from the earlier Saul to the later Paul: the 
only question was at what point to make the transition. He has 
chosen the occasion of his first signal apostolic triumph, when the 
real mission to Gentiles commenced on the departure from Cyprus, 
when his spiritual ascendency was declared, and even Barnabas fell 
into the second place before the great apostle to the Gentiles. 
Possibly the coincidence struck him that the proconsul whom he 
gained over for the faith, bore the same name; but the crisis in his 
apostolic career furnishes a more adequate explanation. 
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Holy Ghost, fastened his eyes on him, and said, O full 10 


of all guile and all mischief, son of the devil, enemy 
of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert 


the right ways of the Lord? And now, behold, the 1 


hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be 
blind, not seeing the sun until the time. And im- 
mediately there fell on him a mist and a darkness; 


2 


and he went about seeking some to lead him by 
the hand. Then the proconsul, when he saw what 
was done, believed, being astonished at the teaching 
of the Lord. 


Now Paul and his company put to sea from Paphos, 
and came to Perga in Pamphylia: and John departed 


10. right ways of the Lord] This expression is borrowed from 
Hos. xiv. 9, The ways of the Lord are right, i.e. plain and direct, so 
that men cannot miss the way : these are contrasted with the crooked 
paths of error into which Elymas sought to turn aside the proconsul. 
As the language is addressed to a Jew, Jehovah is the Lord here meant. 

1l. untilthe time] 7.e. until God’s appointed time. The duration 
of the sentence is left in God’s hands, to be determined by repent- 
ance or other sufficient cause according to his will. 

12. teaching] It was not the doctrine which Paul preached, but 
the authority with which he rebuked Elymas, and the spirit and 
power with which he taught, that astonished the proconsul. 

13. Hitherto the mission had broken no new ground, though they 
had traversed Cyprus from end to end ; for that island had received the 
gospel before Antioch itself: they had preached in every synagogue, 
but had evoked no special enthusiasm nor encountered any bitter 
opposition. But the departure to the mainland brought with it a 
change of system and of leadership: for it involved the abandon- 
ment of the Levant, in which Jewish influence completely pre- 
dominated in the synagogue ; and soon after we meet with a decisive 
address to the devout Gentiles of the synagogue as distinct from its 
Jewish members. In crossing the great mountain barrier of Mount 
Taurus and penetrating to the interior plateau of Asia Minor the 
apostles were virtually turning their backs on Jerusalem, and setting 
their faces, consciously or unconsciously, towards Greece and Rome. 
The historian marks its significance by connecting it with a change 


_ 
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14from them and returned to Jerusalem. But they, 
passing through from Perga, came to the Pisidian 
Antioch. And they went into the synagogue on the 


of leadership: hitherto he has spoken of Barnabas and Saul: and in 
their progress through Cyprus Barnabas, himself a native and the 
recognised head of the great adjoining church, took the foremost 
place probably in addressing the Jewish synagogues. But before 
the Roman proconsul, Paul for the first time took the lead: the 
assurance then received of divine support inspired him with fresh 
hope and courage: the decision to cross to the mainland was his, 
for the historian speaks of Paul and his company setting sail, 
altogether ignoring Barnabas, and proceeds to assign to Barnabas 
the second place. This decision was so unwelcome to one member 
of the mission party, John Mark, that he separated himself from his 
companions on reaching the coast and returned by way of Syria to 
Jerusalem, which was his home, and to which his heart especially 
clung. Paul resented this as a desertion of the missionary cause, 
and with some reason: it did certainly indicate that his attachment 
to Jerusalem was hardly compatible with devotion to the mission. 

Perga was some miles up the river Cestrus, which was then 
navigable by coasting craft. The journey across the mountain passes 
from the lowlands of Pamphylia to the Pisidian Antioch must have 
taken at least two or three weeks of dangerous and fatiguing travel: 
it probably was made in autumn : the mountains were impassable in 
winter. 

14. The Pisidian Antioch was on the great imperial high road which 
traversed Asia Minor from west to east, north of Mount Taurus, at 
this time, and connected Syria and the East by way of Ephesus with 
Greece and Rome. Though not actually within the borders of 
Pisidia it was the centre of a cluster of Roman colonies, called the 
Pisidian, planted by Augustus along the northern skirts of Taurus 
in order to protect that main line of communication against the 
forays of the Pisidian mountaineers. Lystra was another of these 
colonies. Here, therefore, the apostle, already bound to Rome by 
ties of citizenship, found himself in a focus of Roman civilisation, on 
the high road to Rome. It was here probably that the hope he 
afterwards cherished of carrying forward the standard of the cross 
to Rome first dawned upon his mind. Here he seems to have dis- 
covered how promising a field the devout Gentiles offered for his 
ministry, and turned to them more hopefully than to the purely 
Jewish section of the synagogue for his converts. The narrative 
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sabbath day, and sat down. And after the reading 
of the law and the prophets the rulers of the syna- 
gogue sent unto them, saying, Brethren, if ye have 
any word of exhortation for the people, say on. And 
Paul stood up, and beckoning with the hand said, 


does not inform us how long the apostles abode in Antioch before 
the important address which it proceeds to relate: but the tone of 
that address, strongly condemning Jerusalem and its rulers, appeal- 
ing from them to the Jewish Dispersion, and sternly threatening 
unbelievers, marks it as the climax, not the beginning, of a ministry. 
To this period belongs apparently the statement of Paul in Gal. iv. 
13, that it was owing to an infirmity of the flesh that he preached 
to them on his first visit : if the Galatian churches be identical with 
Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe (as I hold to be conclusively 
established), that passage refers to his arrival in Antioch, and 
suggests that he had originally intended to pass on elsewhere, 
perhaps to Ephesus, but was induced to make a stay at Antioch, 
first by illness, and then in gratitude for their tender kindness. 

15. The regular service of the synagogue every Sabbath day com- 
prised one passage from the law, and another from the prophets 
(comprehending, of course, the historical books). After this reading, 
members of the congregation were often invited to deliver addresses, 
Probably Paul and Barnabas had already intimated their desire to 
speak to the people. As these addresses were often founded on the 
passages read, it has been suggested that the lessons on that Sabbath 
may have been Deut. i.-iii. 22, and Is. i. 1-20: but this is a mere 
conjecture, as the order of the lessons in the synagogue at that time 
is quite uncertain. 

16-41. This address is at once the earliest and the most character- 
istic specimen of the language by which Paul gained the ear of 
devout Gentiles. Like the speech of Stephen, it follows faithfully 
the usual model of the synagogue, commencing with a rapid sketch 
of Israel’s history, and basing its arguments on the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. It assumes therefore the same intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Jewish Scriptures as the Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians imply in their readers. This feature in the address brings 
home to us the character of the audience ; and we perceive how wide 
a gap separated these devout Gentiles, who were attracted by the 
apostle’s teaching and flocked into the Pauline churches, from the 
mass of the heathen. They were evidently as familiar with the 
history of Israel, and with the law and the prophets, as the Jews 
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Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, give audience. 

17 The God of this people Israel chose our fathers, and 
lifted up the people when they sojourned in the 
land of Egypt, and with a high arm brought he them 
18 out of it. And when for forty years he had suffered 
19 their manners in the wilderness, he destroyed seven 
nations in the land of Canaan, and gave their land 
for an inheritance within about four hundred and 
20 fifty years: and after that he gave them judges 


themselves, being already habitual worshippers in the synagogue. 
The scheme of doctrine agrees absolutely with the fuller development 
of Pauline doctrine in those epistles, laying stress on the inadequacy 
of the law to save, on justification by faith in Christ alone, and on 
forgiveness of sins by God’s free grace. There is however a differ- 
ence of tone: while those’ epistles also are distinctly controversial, 
the speech exhibits a more marked antagonism to Jewish feeling. 
Not content with sternly pressing home the national guilt in the 
Crucifixion, the speech ends with a distinct defiance to the hostile 
party in the synagogue. In later years, when he had become the 
apostolic ruler of a large number of mixed churches, this antagonism 
was softened on his side, and the craving for unity within the Church 
brought with it that intense longing for reconciliation with the Jews 
which finds expression in the Epistle to the Romans. 

16. The distinct recognition of God-fearing men beside men of 
Israel strikes the keynote of the speech as an invitation to Gentiles 
in especial. 

17. lifted up] Not exalted, as in the Bible version, but lifted out 
of their miserable state of bondage. So 2 Kings xxv. 27 speaks of 
the king lifting up the head of Jehoiachin out of prison. 

with a high arm] This language is borrowed from Ex. vi. 1, 6: it 
expresses the display of God’s power in the deliverance of Israel. 

19. The seven nations are enumerated in Deut. vii. 1 and Josh. 
xxiv, 11. 

19, 20. By transposing the order of words, the B. V. makes the 
date 450 years coincident with the rule of the Judges: this cannot 
be reconciled with the traditional chronology stated in 1 Kings vi. 1, 
which reckoned the whole period from the Exodus to the building of 
the temple at 480 years. But the real statement of the text, as 
given in the oldest mss., that it took 450 years to complete the 
conquest, presents no such difficulty ; for the conquest began with 
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until Samuel the prophet. And afterward they 21 
asked for a king: and God gave unto them Saul 
the son of Kish, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, 
for the space of forty years. And when he had 22 
_ removed him, he raised up David to be their king; 
to whom also he bare witness, saying, I have found 
David the son of Jesse, a man after mine heart, 
which shall do all my will. Of this man’s seed hath 23 
God according to promise brought unto Israel a 
saviour, Jesus: after John had proclaimed aloud 24 
before the face of his coming a baptism of repent- 
ance to all the people of Israel. And as John 25 
fulfilled his course, he would say, What suppose ye 
that Iam? Iam not he. But behold, there cometh 
one after me, the shoes of whose feet I am not worthy 
to loose. Brethren, children of the stock of Abraham, 
and those among you that fear God, to you was the 
word of this salvation sent forth. For they that 27 


6 


1) 








the victories of Moses, and ended with those of David, some thirty 
years before the building of the temple. There is no difficulty in 
understanding the expression after that to mean, not after the final 
completion of the conquest, but after the overthrow of the seven 
nations and the assignment of their land amidst the tribés of Israel. 

21. The books of Samuel give little clue to the duration of Saul’s 
reign ; they merely state that he was a young man at his accession, 
and that his son Ishbosheth was forty years old when he succeeded 
to the throne. The tradition that the reign lasted forty years is 
confirmed by Jos. Ant. vi. 14. 9. 

22. In giving the testimony of God to David, this verse combines 
various passages ; such as Ps. Ixxxix. 20, I have found David my 
servant, 1 Sam. xiii. 14, The Lord hath sought him a man after his 
own heart, and Ps. xl. 8, J delight to do thy will, O my God. 

23. according to promise] This does not refer to any particular 
prophecy. The promise of a Messiah of the seed of David runs 
through the Hebrew prophets. 

25. As John bore witness repeatedly to Jesus as Messiah, the 
exact words of his testimony vary, though their substance agrees. 

R 
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dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they 
knew him not, fulfilled in very deed the voices of 
the prophets which are read every sabbath by giving 
28 sentence, and though they found no cause for death 
29 asked of Pilate that he should be slain. And when 
they had fulfilled all things that had been written 
of him, they took him down from the tree, and laid 
30 him in a sepulchre. But God raised him from the 
31 dead: and he was seen some days more of them 
which came up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
who are now witnesses of him unto the people. 
32 And we bring you good tidings of the promise made 
33 unto the fathers, how that God hath fulfilled the same 
to us their children to the utmost, in that he raised 
up Jesus; as it is written also in the second psalm, 
Thou art my Son, I have this day begotten thee. 


28. The apostle here ignores the judgment of the Sanhedrin that 
Jesus was guilty of blasphemy and so worthy of death, as not a 
regular judicial sentence. His actual trial was under Roman law 
for treason ; and on this charge Pilate and Herod agreed that they 
found no cause for death in him (Luke xxiii. 13-22). 

29. fulfilled] The Greek word is identical with that used in the 
prophecy of Luke xviii. 31, all things that aye written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of Man shall be accomplished, and in the last 
words of Christ, J¢ is finished. The varied renderings in the B. V. 
obscure the connexion of the passages. 

33. The resurrection of Christ is here presented as a divine 
attestation of the sonship of Jesus. By raising him as the firstborn 
from the dead, the Father proclaimed him to be that ideal Son of 
God, of whom the second Psalm had spoken with deepest signi- 
ficance, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. The 
triumphal entrance of a prince of the house of David into Zion 
seems to have given occasion for that Psalm ; whether David himself 
(as is suggested by the language of iv. 25, by the circumstances of 
David’s reign, and by the close correspondence between the words 
here quoted and the prophecy of Nathan in 2 Sam. vii. 14), or one 
of his descendants. That triumph typified the more glorious triumph 
of the ideal king of Israel in the Resurrection and Ascension. 
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And in token that he raised him from the dead, no 34 
more to return to destruction, he hath spoken on this 
wise, 

I will give you the holy, the sure blessings of 


David. 
Because he saith also in another psalm, 35 
Thou wilt not give thy Holy One to see destruc- 
tion. 


For David after he had in his own generation 36 
served the will of God, fell on sleep, and was laid 
unto his fathers, and saw destruction: but he whom 37 
God raised up, saw no destruction. Be it known unto 38 
you therefore, brethren, that through this man is 
proclaimed unto you remission of sins: and that in 39 
him every one that believeth is justified from all 
things, from which ye could not be justified by the 
law of Moses. Beware therefore lest that come upon 4o 
you which is spoken in the prophets, 


34. Since the resurrection of Christ was not, like that of Lazarus, 
a temporary return to earthly life, but the beginning of an immortal 
heavenly life, it contained, as the prophecy of Isaiah (lv. 3) here 
quoted declares, an assurance of permanent blessings, sealed to Israel 
by an everlasting covenant—the blessings of righteousness and peace 
which belonged to the kingdom of David under the promises of 
God. In like manner Ps. xvi. 10, here quoted, celebrated the final 
triumph of God’s Holy One over death, declaring that God will not 
suffer him to see destruction. The promise was fulfilled in the risen 
Christ: he being raised from death dieth no more: in his resurrec- 
tion therefore the promises of Messianic blessings are sealed to us 
for ever. 

36. David is contrasted with Christ, as having served God in his 
own generation only ; Peter in like manner adduces in ii. 29 the 
fact that he died in due course, and was buried. 

40. The address closes with a solemn warning, borrowed from 
Hab. i. 5. That prophet saw the hand of God in the irresistible 
advance of the Chaldeans, and foretold the extermination of their 
enemies : so now the apostle warns contemptuous unbelievers that 
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41 Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish ; 
For I work a work in your days, 
A work which ye shall in no wise believe, if a 
man fully declare it unto you. 
42 Now as they went out, people besought that these 
words might be spoken to them the next sabbath. 
43 And after the synagogue had broken up, many of 
the Jews and of the devout proselytes followed Paul 
and Barnabas; and speaking to them urged them to 
44 abide by the grace of God. And the next sabbath 
almost the whole city was gathered together to hear 
45 the word of God. But when the Jews saw the 
multitudes, they were filled with jealousy, and con- 
tradicted the things which were spoken by Paul, 
46 and blasphemed. And Paul and Barnabas spake out 
boldly, and said, It was necessary that the word of 
God should first be spoken to you. Seeing ye thrust 
it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of the 
47 life eternal, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. For so hath 
the Lord commanded us, saying, 


the gospel comes forth from God. The hostile spirit which eventually 
drove Paul and Barnabas from the city must have already manifested 
itself in some form of determined opposition, to call forth so strong 
a rebuke. 

45-47. The Jews of Asia Minor had welcomed the presence of 
Greeks in their synagogues so long as no question was raised about 
the law ; but when the whole city gathered to hear the preaching of 
free grace without the law, their religious jealousy was aroused. In 
this way was developed a critical change in the mission of Paul and 
Barnabas. For though they admitted, like their Master, that the 
gospel should first be preached to the Jews, they insisted also, in the 
spirit of his charge in i. 8, on the further duty of proclaiming him to 
the Gentiles even to the ends of the earth, and relied on the language 
of the Hebrew prophets themselves who had looked forward to their 
conversion as the Messianic consummation and the climax of the 
Redeemer’s glory (Is. xlix. 6). 
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I have set thee for a light of the Gentiles, 
That thou shouldest be for salvation unto the 
uttermost part of the earth. 

And as the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and 48 
glorified the word of God: and as many as had set 
themselves unto eternal life believed. And the word 49 
of the Lord was spread abroad throughout all the 
region. But the Jews urged on the devout women 50 
of good reputation, and the chief men of the city, 
and stirred up a persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas, and cast them out from their borders. 
But they shook off the dust of their feet against 51 
them, and went unto Iconium. And the disciples 52 
were filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost. 

And it came to pass in Iconium that they entered 14 


49. The extension of the gospel, not only in the city but through- 
out the region, and the establishment of a permanent church as the 
result, implies a prolonged stay of some months in the place before 
Jewish hostility culminated in their expulsion from the city. This 
was effected apparently with the sanction of the magistrates: and 
though Roman law did not allow a permanent sentence of exile, they 
can hardly have returned until new magistrates had succeeded and 
several months at least elapsed. 

51. In pursuance of Christ’s command, they shook the dust off 
their feet against the unbelieving Jews; it is doubtful whether they 
ever entered this synagogue again : their subsequent visits were made 
to the disciples. 

A military road, called the Royal Road, led from Antioch to 
Lystra in the time of the early Caesars, which was then the main 
road to the East. The apostles must have diverged from this at 
Misthia to the left in order to reach Iconium. This city, originally 
Phrygian, but during the last century before Christ and the first 
after Christ connected more or less intimately in political adminis- 
tration with Lycaonia (for it abutted on both districts), was growing 
at this time into the commercial importance which belonged to it in 
subsequent centuries. One evidence of this is given in the name 
Claudiconium bestowed on it by Claudius. 

1. In spite of Jewish opposition at Antioch the apostles on reach- 
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in the same manner into the synagogue of the Jews, 
and so spake that a great multitude both of Jews 
2and of Greeks believed. But the Jews that were 
disobedient stirred up the souls of the Gentiles and 
3 made them evil affected against the brethren. Long 
time indeed abode they speaking boldly of the Lord, 
which gave witness to the word of his grace, grant- 
ing signs and wonders to be done by their hands, 
4 But the multitude of the city was divided; and part 
5 held with the Jews, and part with the apostles. And 
when there was a stir made both of the Gentiles 
and the Jews with their rulers to evil entreat and 
6 to stone them, they became aware of it, and fled 


_ ing Iconium recommenced preaching in the synagogue according to 
their invariable rule. Attendants on its worship formed in con- 
sequence the nucleus of the Pauline churches, including some Jews, 
but mainly consisting of devout Gentiles. (See note on xiii. 16.) 

3. This verse places in a striking light the mutual co-operation of 
Christ and his apostles. They spake boldly of him, he attested their 
word by granting them miraculous powers. 

4. The Jews readily succeeded in enlisting the support of many 
local magistrates against the Christians; sometimes by exciting 
alarm amidst those who were interested in the popular religion, 
like the Ephesian craftsmen; sometimes by denouncing them as 
revolutionary anarchists, dangerous to the peace of families and 
households, as in Macedonia. 

6. This verse has been objected to on the ground that it excludes 
Iconium from the list of Lycaonian cities, whereas Cicero, Strabo, and 
Pliny all agree in including it. But does this language really ex- 
clude it? Iconium was a border city, peopled mainly by Phrygians, 
and possessing already a large measure of municipal independence, 
though associated in this and the previous century with the district 
government of Lycaonia. It touched on various sides Pisidia, 
Phrygia, and Lycaonia: the text merely defines the side towards. 
which their flight was directed. 

Lystra was, next to Antioch, probably the most important of the 
so-called Pisidian colonies, i.e. of the military colonies planted by 
Augustus in that region for the security of the great military highway 
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unto the cities of Lycaonia, Lystra and Derbe, and 
the region round about: and there they preached 
the gospel. And a certain man at Lystra, 
impotent in his feet, sat by, a cripple from his 
mother’s womb, who never had walked. He was 
listening to Paul speaking: who fastening his eyes 
upon him, and seeing that he had faith to be made 
whole, said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy 
feet. And he leaped up and walked. And 
when the multitude saw what Paul had done, they 
lifted up their voice, saying in the speech of 
Lycaonia, The gods came down to us in the likeness 





to the eastern provinces of the Empire. The gradual pacification of 
the interior of Asia Minor rendered this special protection unneces- 
sary after the first century, commerce resumed its natural course 
through Iconium, and Lystra lost its temporary importance. Derbe 
was the frontier city of the Galatian province on the south-east: the 
mark of imperial favour bestowed upon it by the emperor Claudius 
in the name Claudioderbe suggests its importance in his time. Both 
cities contained a Graeco-Roman population, whose Greek language 
made them accessible to the apostolic teaching, besides a Lycaonian 
populace, who usually spoke a local dialect. The gods, though here 
designated by Greek names, had doubtless other local appellations. 
There was apparently no synagogue in either city. 

8-10. The apostles were preaching in some public place, probably 
the market-place, to which the cripple had been carried to ask 
alms: here he attracted Paul’s notice by his earnest attention to the 
word preached. 

The vivid narrative proceeds apparently from the report of an eye- 
witness, perhaps Timothy of Lystra, who was afterwards so much in 
the author’s company. 

11-14. The statue of Zeus (Jupiter) stood beside the approach to 
the-city without the walls. Close adjoining it therefore were the 
double gates leading into the city: it was to these apparently that 
the priest brought the oxen for sacrifice, the people pouring out 
through the gates. Paul and Barnabas had withdrawn to their 
lodging probably after their address to the people, while the restored 
cripple, going about the city, had evoked popular enthusiasm. They 
were evidently absent when the sacrifice began: the cry of the 
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120f men. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; and 
Paul, Mercury, because he was the chief speaker. 
13 And the priest of Jupiter, whose statue was before 
the city, brought oxen and garlands unto the gate- 
ways, and would have done sacrifice with the multi- 
14 tudes. But when the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, 
heard, they rent their own garments, and sprang 
15forth unto the multitude, crying out, and saying, 
Sirs, why do ye these things? We also are men of 
like nature with you, and bring you good tidings 
that ye should turn from these vain gods unto the 
living God, which made the heaven and the earth 
16and the sea and all that is therein: who in the 
past generations suffered all the nations to walk in 
17 their own ways. Nevertheless he left not himself 
without witness, in that he doeth good, and giveth 
you rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling 
18 your hearts with food and gladness. And with these 


people, which was really the gods came down, not the gods are come 
down, seems to imply the disappearance of the heavenly visitors. 
Had they been present, they must have discovered beforehand the 
nature of the proceedings even from gestures, etc. Nor can we 
assume that the Lycaonian language alone was used throughout, 
seeing that the apostles address the people in Greek; or that Saul 
of Tarsus was wholly ignorant of that dialect. It is worth notice 
that a Phrygian legend represents these very gods Zeus and Hermes 
as visiting in human form the cottage of Baucis and Philemon in 
these parts (cf. Ovid, Met. viii. 626); for Lycaonia was a part of 
ancient Phrygia. The designation of Paul as Hermes the ready- 
tongued ambassador of heaven, more conspicuous by his gifts of 
speech than by his personal presence, is explained in the text: the 
designation of Barnabas as king of the gods was perhaps suggested 
by his dignified attitude as chief of the mission. 

15-17. This simple appeal to the principles of natural religion 
illustrates the care with which the apostles adapted their language 
to their audience. The description of the Creator is borrowed from 
the fourth commandment (Ex. xx. 11), or from Ps. exlvi. 6. 
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Sayings scarce restrained they the multitudes from 
doing sacrifice unto them. But there came 
after them Jews from Antioch and Iconium who 
persuaded the multitudes, and stoned Paul, and 
dragged him out of the city, supposing he had been 
dead. But when the disciples had come round about 
him, he rose up and went into the city: and on 
the morrow he departed with Barnabas to Derbe. 
And when they had preached the gospel to that 
city, and made many disciples, they returned to 
Lystra, and to Iconium, and to Antioch, confirming 
the souls of the disciples, exhorting them to continue 
in the faith, and that we must through many 
tribulations enter into the kingdom of God. And 
when they had appointed them elders in every 


19. The rejection of divine honours coupled with a denunciation 
of their gods could not fail to produce a revulsion of feeling against 
the apostles amidst the populace; of which the Jews, who had 
dogged their steps, skilfully availed themselves, perhaps denouncing 
them as sorcerers. 

The stoning of Paul was not, like that of Stephen, a judicial 
sentence, but an illegal act of mob-violence. He had therefore no 
difficulty on his recovery in withdrawing with the aid of his friends 
to a place of safety, though bruised and stunned. No hint is given 
of a miraculous escape either here or in 2 Cor. xi. 25. 

22. The use of the first person plural instead of the third in this 
verse suggests the presence of the author himself on the scene: not 
indeed with the same certainty as in the later chapters: for it may 
in this case be merely a rhetorical device, such as is often employed 
by Greek writers to add life to the narrative. But this is hardly 
consonant with the author’s usual style: there is further ground for 
the presumption that he was converted during this mission-journey, 
for he reappears on the occasion of Paul’s next visit to these parts as 
a Christian of some standing. (See Intr. p. 10.) Some vivid touches 
in the previous narrative suggest that the author had a share in the 
conflict of opinions at the Pisidian Antioch. 

23. On the appointment of elders see Appendix. 


20 


21 
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church, they prayed with fasting, and commended 
them to the Lord, on whom they had _ believed. 
24 And they passed through Pisidia, and came to Pam- 
25 phylia. And when they had spoken the word in 
26 Perga, they went down to Attalia; and thence sailed 
away to Antioch, whence they had been committed 
to the grace of God for the work which they had 
27 fulfilled. And when they were come, and had 
gathered the church together, they reported all that 
God had done with them, and that he had opened 
28a door of faith unto the Gentiles. And they abode 
no little time with the disciples. 
15 And certain men came down from Judaea and 
taught the brethren, Except ye be circumcised after 


25. As Perga was some miles up the river Cestrus, and Paul and 
Barnabas were now desirous of securing a passage to the coast of 
Syria in some passing vessel, they proceed overland to Attalia on 
the sea-coast. 

28. The mission-journey took place during the seven years which 
intervened between the two visits of Paul and Barnabas to Jernu- 
salem, 7.e. between 43 and 50. (See Intr. p. 27.) It may have 
absorbed half the time: the rest was spent in Antioch either before 
their start or after their return. . 

1-32. It seems strange at first sight that so many years elapsed 
after the first admission of Gentiles to Christian baptism before this 
agitation was set on foot to enforce their circumcision ; for the 
baptism of Cornelius was probably not later than 38, twelve years 
before. Though the outpouring of the Spirit upon them in itself 
settled once for all their right to baptism, communion with those 
whom every Jew had long regarded as unclean must have given 
serious offence to many pious Christians from the beginning. The 
truth is that the momentous consequences of the new departure were ~ 
naturally slow in manifesting themselves. For some years the mass 
of the Church still belonged to the circumcision ; and the Gentile 
Christians formed too insignificant a minority to excite religious 
jealousy or threaten the exclusive ascendency of their Jewish 
brethren. The success of Paul’s preaching first opened men’s eyes 
to the magnificent future of the Gentile church. Then for the first 
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the custom of Moses, ye cannot be saved. And 2 
when there arose a dissension, and no small question- 
ing on the part of Paul and Barnabas with them, 
the brethren determined that Paul and Barnabas, 


time devout Gentiles pressed into the Church in numbers that 
threatened to swamp the Jewish section ; and the alarming prospect 
of a Gentile church, raised by baptism to the same privileges in the 
sight of God, but free from the obligations of the law, roused Jewish 
Christians to urge the value, if not the necessity, of circumcision, as: 
the seal of the baptismal covenant. The Church was on the brink 
of a formidable schism ; for the mother church of Antioch under the 
leadership of Paul and Barnabas adopted the cause of Gentile liberty, 
while the enormous preponderance of the circumcision in the church 
of Jerusalem made it a stronghold of the Judaizing party. This. 
danger was averted by the Christian wisdom of the leading apostles 
on both sides; and a satisfactory modus vivendi was devised, which 
might pave the way for the eventual fusion of Jew and Gentile 
in one united brotherhood. Gentile Christians were exempted from 
circumcision and the law, but the uncleannesses, whether legal or 
moral, which were most offensive to Jewish feeling, were specially 
prohibited. This decision had not indeed distinct authority from 
the whole Church. For, besides the apostles and the representatives 
of the church of Antioch, the council contained only members of 
the church of Jerusalem; but it had sufficient authority with all 
Jewish Christians elsewhere to check agitation and restore peace to. 
the Church. This result was mainly due to the influence of the 
leading apostles, who heartily supported the claims of the Gentile 
Christians both in private conference and public address, though 
they abstained from pressing apostolic authority or pleading a divine 
commission for the settlement of the question. The great principle 
of Gentile liberty was finally established by this formal recognition 
at Jerusalem: the concessions on the other hand made to Jewish 
feeling in regard to ceremonial uncleanness, being in their nature 
temporary, were disregarded a few years later by Paul himself (1 Cor. 
vi. 12-20, viii. 1-13), when he promulgated a new law of unclean- 
ness based on the teaching of Christ, and developed a Christian 
doctrine of real uncleanness before God in place of the ceremonial 
purity required by the Mosaic law. 

Gal. ii. 1-10 presents a lively picture of the conference, its various 
parties and the currents of feeling that prevailed amidst them, the 
temper and conduct of the leading actors, written by Paul himself 
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and certain other of them, should go up to Jerusa- 
lem unto the apostles and elders about this question. 
3 They therefore, being brought on their way 
by the church, passed through both Phoenicia and 
Samaria, declaring the conversion of the Gentiles: 
4 and they caused great joy unto all the brethren. And 
when they were come to Jerusalem, they were received 
of the church and the apostles and the elders, and 
they reported all things that God had done with 
5 them. But there rose up certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which had believed, saying, It is needful 
to circumcise them and to command them to keep 
the law of Moses. 
6 And the apostles and the elders were gathered 


not long after, while circumcision was still a burning question in the 
Galatian church. (See Appendix on Gal. ii. 1-10.) From this it 
appears that the visit to Jerusalem was first suggested to Paul by 
a revelation: whether in a vision, or by the Spirit in the Church, 
is left uncertain; the history, after its manner, states only the 
decision of the Church, evidently prompted by him and Barnabas. 
It is there stated that Titus, a Gentile convert, was one of the 
delegates—a choice which evinces clearly the spirit prevailing in 
the church of Antioch. The same passage records the complete 
recognition at Jerusalem of the apostolic independence of Paul and 
Barnabas as apostles of the Gentiles. 

3. The predominance of Gentiles in the Phoenician seaports ensured 
Paul and Barnabas an enthusiastic reception there: nor did the 
Samaritans cherish the same jealousy of Gentile converts as the Jews. 
Their hearty welcome at Jerusalem is more striking : their successes 
amongst the Gentiles were acceptedas a proof that God was with them. 

5. The antagonists to Christian liberty are here stigmatised as 
Pharisees in spite of their conversion: Gal. ii. 4 denounces them 
still more severely as false brethren who had made their way into 
the Church by a side door with treacherous designs. The term 
believed here denotes simply profession of the faith without regard 
to its depth or sincerity. 

6, 7. Gal. ii. 2 mentions private conferences on this occasion: this 
narrative records prolonged discussion amidst the apostles and elders. 


ad 
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together to consider of this matter. And when 
there had been much questioning, Peter rose up 
and said unto them, 

Brethren, ye know how that a good while ago 
God made choice among you that by my mouth 
the Gentiles should hear the word of the gospel, 
and believe. And God, which knoweth the heart, 
bare them witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, 
even as he did unto us; and put no difference be- 
tween us and them, cleansing their hearts by the 
faith. Now therefore why tempt ye God, that ye 
put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear ? 
But we believe that we are saved, in like manner 
as they, through the grace of the Lord Jesus. 

And all the multitude kept silence, and gave 


The final meeting seems to have been public, for v. 12 notes the 
presence of a multitude, and v. 22 records the concurrence of the 
whole Church with the apostles and elders. The apostolic addresses 
carry out apparently a preconcerted plan, which had assigned the 
opening to Peter, the record of Gentile conversion to Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and the duty of moving the final resolution to James, 

7-11. Peter pleads the divine commission formerly given him to 
preach the word to the Gentiles, and the divine attestation of the 
Spirit vouchsafed to them, as proofs of God’s acceptance of them on 
an equal footing with Israel. He denounces the opposition as 
tempting God, i.e. trying his patience by resistance to his declared 
will. . He reminds them that Israel had found it impossible to keep 
the law, and depended like the Gentiles on the free grace of God for 
salvation. The close agreement of this speech with Pauline doctrine 
is remarkable. 

9. the faith] J.e. the Christian faith. The same language is used 
in Rom. iii. 30, where the uncircumcision are said to be justified 
through the faith, not like the circumcision by faith. Neither apostle 
attributes cleansing or justifying power to faith as an inward dis- 
position of the heart apart from its object. Faith in God or Christ 
alone is saving faith. 
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audience to Barnabas and Paul recounting how 
many signs and wonders God had wrought among 
13 the Gentiles by them. And after they had held 
their peace, James answered, saying, 
14 Brethren, hearken unto me. Symeon hath re- 
counted how God at the first did visit the Gentiles, 
15 to take out of them a people for his name. And > 
with him agree the words of the prophets; as it is 
written, 
76 After these things I will return, 
And will build again the tabernacle of David, 
which is fallen; 


13. James] . The prominence of James, the Lord’s brother, in the 
church of Jerusalem has been already indicated in xii. 17 (see note 
there). In this narrative the two figures of Peter and James over- 
shadow the rest of the Twelve. Gal. ii. 9 so far corrects this view 
as to place the silent figure of John beside them; but otherwise 
confirms it by distinguishing these three as acknowledged pillars of 
the Church. That epistle further classes James as one of the 
apostles. Unlike the Twelve, his apostolic functions seem limited 
to Jerusalem, but as the Twelve made that city their headquarters, 
and wielded supreme authority there by Christ’s own commission, it 
is difficult to reconcile their position with the personal authority of 
James. 

13-21. James accepts the Gentiles as called of God in his eternal 
counsels. The ground on which he urges their conformity in 
certain points with the Mosaic law is not as essential to their own 
salvation, but as a reasonable concession to their Jewish brethren, 
which might enable both branches of the Church to maintain un- 
broken communion in one Christian brotherhood. There is however 
a perceptible difference in his tone from that of Peter, for he does 
not, like Peter, admit the absolute equality of baptized Jews and 
Gentiles before God; and the Judaizing party were perhaps en- 
couraged to hope for his sympathy in subsequent attempts to treat 
Gentile Christians as, in a measure, unclean (Gal. ii. 12), 

16-18. These verses reproduce substantially the Lxx. version of 
Amos ix. 11, 12. The prophet looks forward to a day of visitation 
and restoration after Israel had been sifted among the heathen, when 
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Yea, the ruins thereof will I build again, 

And I will set it up: 

That the residue of men may seek after the Lord, 

And all the Gentiles upon whom my name is called, 

Saith the Lord who doeth these things, 
known unto him from the beginning of the world. 
Wherefore my sentence is, that we do not further 
trouble them, which from among the Gentiles are 
turning to God; but that we write unto them, that 
they abstain from the pollutions of idols, and from 
fornication, and from things strangled, and from 
blood. For Moses from generations of old hath in 





the remnant of Israel with the Gentiles who are called by the name 
of God shall seek him in his restored temple. The B. V. of Amos 
ix. 12 is very obscure. 

18. known unto him] This clause is not adopted from Amos, but 
added by the speaker. The prophet had declared these things to be 
the Lord’s doing, the apostle adds that they were also known unto him 
from the beginning, t.e. foreknown and preordained, intimating 
thereby that it was God’s eternal purpose thus to bring the Gentiles 
eventually into his kingdom through the agency of his chosen people. 

20. The restrictions here imposed on Gentile liberty are not based 
on any general principle, ceremonial or moral, but are aimed at 
practices which were habitual among Gentiles, but specially offensive 
to Jews. Two of them inculcate the sacredness of blood, which the 
law identified with life in the mystic symbolism of its sacrificial 
system-—a principle which had become associated in the Jewish 
mind with the sanctity of life: two directly attacked the idolatrous 
feasts and licentious pleasures by which votaries were attracted to 
many heathen temples. They differed from the Christian law of 
uncleanness which Paul developed a few years later out of his 
Master’s teaching ; for while he condemned fornication as essentially 
unclean, he pronounced meats to be utterly indifferent, save so far 
as any conscience was affected by the act of eating. But for the 
present he accepted these rules as a proper sacrifice to the conscience 
of Jewish brethren and the peace of the Church. 

21. This appeal to the reading of the Law on Sabbath days would 
come home with force to Gentile Christians who were then habitual 
‘worshippers in the synagogue. 
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every city them that preach him, being read in the 
22 synagogues every sabbath. Then pleased it 
the apostles and the elders with the whole church 
to choose out men of their own company, and send 
them to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas; namely 
Judas called Barsabbas, and Silas, chief men among 
23 the brethren: and they wrote by them, The apostles 
and the elder brethren unto the brethren which 
are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, 
24 greeting: Forasmuch as we heard that certain which 
went out from us had troubled you, unsettling 
your souls with words which we did not enjoin; 
25it pleased us, having come to one accord, to choose 
out men and send them unto you with our beloved 
26 Barnabas and Paul, men that have offered up their 


22. pleased] This word must be taken as expressing a formal 
decision of the assembled congregation. The same Greek word 
recurs in the same sense in vv. 25, 28, and the corresponding sub- 
stantive is rendered ordinances in xvi. 4. 

Barsabbas] The identity of patronymic suggests that this was a 
brother of Judas Barsabbas, named ini. 23. 

Silas] This shorter form of his name is employed in the Acts, the 
longer Latin form Silvanus in the epistles of Peter and Paul. 

23. The Greek forms of salutation, with which the letter begins 
and ends, suggest that it was written originally in Greek, being 
addressed to Greek brethren. 

the elder brethren] Not the elders and brethren, as in the B. V.: 
the church of Jerusalem so describe themselves in addressing 
younger churches. 

Cilicia] These churches had probably been planted by Paul before 
he left Tarsus. 

25. having come to one accord] This exact rendering of the Greek 
text notifies the fact that they did not arrive at agreement without 
much previous discussion. 

26. offeredup] The B. V. hazarded expresses imperfectly the pro- 
longed surrender of the whole life to Christ’s service which is here 
asserted. 
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lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We 27 
have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who themselves 
also shall report to you the same things by word of 
mouth. For it hath pleased the Holy Ghost and us 28 
to lay upon you no greater burden than these neces- 
sary things; that ye abstain from things sacrificed 29 
to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, 
and from fornication; from which if ye keep your- 
selves, it shall be well with you. Fare ye well. 

So they, being let go, went down to Antioch: and 30 
when they had gathered the multitude together, they 
delivered the epistle. And they, when they had read 31 
it, rejoiced for the comfort. And Judas and Silas, 32 
being themselves also prophets, comforted the brethren 
with many words, and confirmed them. And after 33 
they had spent some time there, they were let go 
in peace from the brethren unto those that had sent 
them. But Paul and Barnabas tarried in Antioch, 35 


28. The Church claims the sanction of the Spirit for her decision in 
virtue of the promise of Christ to grant the Spirit as her living guide. 

31, 32. comfort, comforted] The letter did not convey consolation 
or exhortation so much as encouragement (in Scripture language 
comfort) by the sympathy of which it assured them: so also Judas 
and Silas, being prophets, z.e. inspired preachers, encouraged them 
in the faith. 

34. This verse Notwithstanding it pleased Silas to abide there stall 
is an addition to the original text, inserted probably to explain his 
subsequent companionship with Paul. Silas did not however, like 
Barnabas, receive a joint commission with Paul at Antioch, nor 
start with him from that city, but joined him in Asia Minor; for the 
plural is first used in reference to the mission at xvi. 4. Probably 
he repaired to Jerusalem to render an account of his mission to 
Antioch before joining Paul. 

35. This verse points to a prolonged stay at Antioch, though it 
might have been expected that Paul would have hastened to revisit 
his churches in Asia Minor with the message of peace from Jerusalem. 

S 
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teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, with 
many others also. 

36 And after some days Paul said unto Barnabas, Let 
us go again and visit the brethren in every city where 
we proclaimed the word of the Lord, and see how 

37 they do. And Barnabas wished to take with them 

38 John also, who was called Mark. But Paul thought 
not good to take him with them, who fell off from 
them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to 

39 the work. And debate grew hot between them, so 
that they parted asunder one from the other, and 
Barnabas took Mark with him, and sailed away to 

4o Cyprus; but Paul chose Silas, and went forth, being 


The epistle to the Galatians fully explains this delay. The centre 
of interest was transferred from Jerusalem to Antioch, which Peter 
visited after the return of Pauland Barnabas. Here some Christians 
from Jerusalem, who still retained prejudices against full communion 
with Gentile Christians, attempted indirectly to undermine the 
recent settlement, and succeeded in gaining some countenance from 
Peter and Barnabas, against which Paul found it necessary to protest 
openly. His presence was therefore much needed at Antioch. On 
the other hand, no movement of this kind manifested itself in the 
Galatian churches till after his next visit. 

36-39. The altercation which determined Paul and Barnabas to 
follow each of them his own independent course, though it turned 
on the conduct of Mark, was not purely personal. While Mark had 
formerly preferred the ties of Jerusalem to the claims of the mission 
to the Gentiles, Barnabas had recently been tempted by Jerusalem 
influences to put a slight on Gentile Christians. The hearts of both 
were evidently turning back to Jerusalem, while Paul was looking 
forth to the great Gentile world as his future harvest. They did 
well therefore to sever their connexion. It enabled each to choose 
the sphere of labour he most coveted. There is no trace of per- 
manent estrangement. Paul writes of both in subsequent epistles 
with continued respect and affection as trusted fellow-labourers. 
Both disappear at this point from the Acts. 

40. The same antecedents that made Silas a welcome representa- 
tive at Antioch of the Jerusalem church recommended him to Paul 
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commended by the brethren to the grace of the Lord. 
And he went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming 41 
the churches. 

And he stayed at Derbe also and at Lystra: and 16 
behold a certain disciple was there, named Timothy, 
the son of a Jewess which believed; but his father 
was a Greek. The same was well reported of by the 2 
brethren that were at Lystra and Iconium. Him ,; 
would Paul have to go forth with him; and took 





as a companion in his new mission. While he stood high in the 
confidence of his own church, his selection proves his cordial 
sympathy with Paul and Barnabas on the question of Gentile liberty. 
He was moreover like Paul a Roman citizen, and therefore more in 
sympathy with a Graeco-Roman population than most Jews, and 
better able to enter into Paul’s enthusiastic desire to win the Roman 
world to Christ. 

41. The first object of this visitation tour was the group of churches 
in Syria and Cilicia, of which Antioch was itself the centre; he then 
proceeded to those north of Mount Taurus. As he crossed the range 

‘from Cilicia, he approached these in the inverse order to his former 
visit, beginning with Derbe and ending with the Pisidian Antioch. 

- 1-8. Timothy, though found at Lystra, was known at Iconium 
also: that was probably his mother’s home, for the synagogue and 
principal Jewish colony were there. He was already a disciple: 
and as Paul claims him in his epistles as his own child in the faith, 
he must have been converted during the former mission-journey. He 
attached himself with singular devotion to the apostle, and inspired 
in him the utmost confidence and affection, as is attested by epistles 
from Asia, Greece, and Rome alike. 

He was already half a Jew by birth, and more than half in faith ; 
for his mother had trained him carefully from a child in the Jewish 
scriptures, and doubtless in general accordance with Jewish law and 
customs. But he had not yet been circumcised, probably from 
respect to the wishes or the memory of his Greek father. He was 
now of an age to decide between the faith of his father and his 
mother, and chose the latter with Paul’s approval. It would have 
seriously prejudiced the apostle in addressing Jews, if his chosen 
minister and companion had taken occasion by his conversion to 
draw back from his mother’s faith and claim Gentile freedom from 
the law. 
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and circumcised him because of the Jews that were 
in those parts: for they all knew that his father was 
4a Greek. And as they went through the cities, they 
delivered them the ordinances to keep, that had been 
determined of the apostles and elders which were at 
5 Jerusalem. Now the churches were strength- 
ened in the faith, and were increasing in number 


4, The cities here referred to are evidently those of southern 
Galatia, Derbe and Lystra, Iconium and Antioch. These churches 
had not been represented at the council of Jerusalem, and the letter 
despatched by the council was not formally addressed to them (see 
xv. 23). But the decision could not fail to carry great weight with 
the Jewish Christians there, and Paul had good reason for delivering 
copies of it to those churches. His rivals however apparently 
misconstrued the act as a virtual submission on his part to the 
Twelve and the church of Jerusalem, and he was forced in con- 
sequence to vindicate his apostolic independence by his epistle to 
the Galatians. 

ordinances] The term decrees adopted in the B. V. suggests that 
these rules had been made binding on the whole Church. They 
were in fact merely resolutions adopted by the church of Jerusalem 
in condemnation of the claims urged by certain members of their 
own church, and claimed no authority in Galatia beyond the moral 
weight of apostolic sanction. 

5-10. The opening words And so of v. 5 in the B. V. present 
that verse as a mere conclusion of the preceding section, and the 
Revised Version carries out the same view by placing a wide break 
at its close. But this rendering conveys a false idea of the author’s 
meaning ; for the verse is really an introduction to the subsequent 
narrative, just as ix. 31 is to the journey of Peter. The welfare 
of the established churches is here related as an indispensable 
preliminary to the missionary tour which filled the author’s mind ; 
and the central thought of the whole paragraph is the providential 
guidance which led the apostles, without any design of their own, 
from the heart of Asia Minor to the city of Philippi. The arrival at 
Philippi was a crisis in the author’s life; for there he entered on 
his career as an evangelist in obedience to a distinct call from God. 
And this section recounts the successive steps by which the Spirit 
overruled the will of the apostles in order to shape the destined 
course for them and him. 
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daily. And they went through the country of Phrygia 6 
and Galatia, having been forbidden of the Holy Ghost 





Four events determined this course: first, the completion of the 
visitation tour; secondly, the prohibition to preach in Asia, which in 
the Acts means Asiatic Greece, the western zone of the province 
Asia, its eastern zone being designated Phrygia (see Appendix) ; 
thirdly, the prohibition to preach in Bithynia; fourthly, the vision 
at Troas. These are here presented in combination, and an examin- 
ation of the circumstances enables the reader to see in them one 
continuous chain of divine appointment. On reaching the last of 
the Galatian churches, the Pisidian Antioch, three courses only 
were open to Paul and Silas, to retrace their steps and revisit the 
Galatian churches, to proceed westwards in the direction of Ephesus, 
or northwards across Phrygia (for the southward route to the 
Levant was barred by the compact with Barnabas). The first 
divine revelation left them therefore no option but to turn north- 
wards. Their route now led direct to Nicaea and Nicomedia, great 
Greek cities in Western Bithynia, and Paul meditated preaching 
there. But the same road led also to Troas; for at a certain point, 
described in v. 7 as over against Mysia, a road branched off to the 
left, and there the Spirit bade them turn aside from their intended 
journey onward. This new road eventually landed them at Troas, 
where the sea was open before them, and they received the final 
intimation of the Spirit summoning them to cross into Macedonia. 
It is interesting to note here what free play the Spirit allowed to 
the spontaneous energy of the apostles, intervening only at three 
decisive turning points, viz. at Antioch, at the next junction of 
roads, and at Troas, yet guiding them effectively to the goal. The 
author evidently viewed, and intended his readers to view, the 
three revelations as successive links in a continuous chain which 
bridged the interval between Antioch and Philippi. 

This view is obviously fatal to the theory which interposes in the 
middle of this journey a successful missionary tour into Northern 
Galatia. If so, Paul and Silas must have turned their backs on 
Troas when they reached the point over against Mysia, and inter- 
rupted their journey for some months. The silence of the author, 
who joined them at Troas, about such an event would be incredible. 
I have however no doubt that the Galatian country here referred 
to was the southern part of the province. 

But why (it is asked) is this journey described as crossing Phrygia 
and the Galatian country, when it really started from Antioch in 
the Galatian province and afterwards traversed Phrygia? The 
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7 to speak the word in Asia: and when they came 
over against Mysia, they were assaying to go into 
Bithynia: and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not: 

8so passing along Mysia they came down to Troas. 

9 And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; a man 
of Macedonia was standing, beseeching him, and say- 

1o ing, Come over into Macedonia, and help us. And 
when he had seen the vision, immediately we sought 


suggestion that Phrygia and Galatia may possibly have formed a 
compound term seems untrue as well as far-fetched. For the 
Phrygia of the Acts is as distinct from Galatia as it is from Asia 
(see Appendix on Provinces of Asia Minor), and here the Phrygian 
portion of the journey belonged in fact to the province of Asia. 
The reversal of what might seem the more natural order admits of 
simpler explanation ; either because the whole journey, except the 
start across the territory of Antioch, lay across Phrygia, or because 
the author’s point of view was retrospective: it was at Troas that 
he joined the party, heard their report, and received the summons 
to Macedonia; and there the distant fragment of the Galatian 
country fell naturally into a subordinate place. 

7. Spirit of Jesus] This expression is peculiar to this passage. 
The direction emanated from Jesus as supreme head of the Church ; 
but he did not appear in person: his Spirit warned them of the Lord’s 
will. 

8. passing along Mysia] Apparently the road to Troas skirted 
for some distance the southern border of Mysia. This part of their 
journey took them across Asia, and some critics have found a diffi- 
culty in reconciling this with the previous prohibition to preach in 
Asia. But that was not a general prohibition, only a temporary 
intervention of the Spirit, forbidding the execution of a specific plan 
for preaching at Ephesus. The mission to Asia was thereby simply 
postponed, not discouraged in future. 

Troas] This port was an important link in the communication 
between Rome and the East by the great imperial highway ending 
at Philippi. 

10. The abrupt change in this verse to the first person plural 
announces the presence of the author, and throws valuable light on 
a critical period of his life. For he not only met the apostolic party 
at Troas, but joined them as an important partner in their work, 
accepting the summons to Macedonia as a personal call, and embrac- 
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to depart to Macedonia, gathering that God had 
called us for to preach the gospel unto them. 
Putting out therefore from Troas we made a 
straight course to Samothrace, and the day follow- 
ing to Neapolis, from thence to Philippi, being the 
first city of Macedonia in the region, a Roman 
colony: and we were in that city abiding certain 
days. And on the sabbath we went forth without 
the gate by the river side, where we supposed there 
was a place of prayer; and we sat down, and spake 
unto the women which came together. And a certain 
woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city 
of Thyatira, which worshipped God, was a hearer: 
whose heart the Lord opened, to give heed unto the 
things which were spoken of Paul. And when she 
was baptized, and her household, she besought us, 
saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful to the 
Lord, come into my house and abide there. And 
she constrained us. And it came to pass, as 
we were going to the place of prayer, that a certain 


ing the mission as his own. He accompanied them to Philippi, took 
part in preaching there, and abode in the city after the enforced 
departure of Paul and Silas, to complete the work of the mission. 
He had probably been converted during Paul’s previous visit to 
Asia Minor. 

12. The great importance of Philippi as commanding the eastern 
end of the great military highway to Rome, led Augustus to plant a 
Roman colony there after his victory over Brutus and Cassius. It 
was governed accordingly by two Roman magistrates (duumviri), 
who are referred to in v. 20. Apparently the Jews had no synagogue 
nor any regular house of prayer, but often met in a place near the 
river Gangites, outside the walls, for Sabbath worship. 

14. The crimson dyes of the Ionian coast were much prized, 
and the manufacture of crimson stuffs flourished in those parts. 
The existence of a guild of dyers at Thyatira is noted in in- 
scriptions. 
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maid having a spirit of divination met us, which 
brought her masters much business by soothsaying. 
The same following Paul and us cried out, saying, 
These men are servants of the Most High God, which 
proclaim unto you a way of salvation. And this 
did she many days. But Paul, being sore vexed, 
turned and said to the spirit, 1 command thee in the 
name of Jesus Christ to depart from her. And he 
departed that very hour. 

But when her masters saw that the hope of thet 
business had departed, they laid hold on Paul and 
Silas, and dragged them into the marketplace before 


20 the rulers, and when they had brought them to the 


2 


Lal 


22 


magistrates, they said, These men, being Jews, do 
exceedingly trouble our city, and proclaim customs 
which it is not lawful for us to receive or to observe, 
being Romans. And the multitude rose up together 


17. Delirious and incoherent utterances of this afflicted girl were 
probably interrupted by her masters, as those of the Pythia were by 
the Delphian priests; but her recognition of the divine mission 
of the apostles, as attested by an eye-witness, was due to an inward 
prompting, analogous to the recognition of Christ by demoniacs. 

18. depart] The threefold repetition of this word is obviously 
intentional. Paul charged the evil spirit to depart, he departed, 
and the masters’ hope departed with him. Its use in Luke v. 8 
also illustrates its true meaning and the inadequacy of the B. V. 
come out of her. Its repeated use in the third gospel to denote the 
cure of demoniacs proves that the author recognized the independent 
existence of the evil spirit after he had come out, and the danger of 
his returning to haunt his victim, unless bidden also to depart. 

20. There was no doubt a strong prejudice in a Roman colony 
like Philippi against Jews, as starting from an alien basis of faith 
and morals. 

22. The treatment of Paul and Silas illustrates the summary 
proceedings of Roman magistrates in dealing with disorder amongst 
provincials. The accused being foreign Jews, and the accusers well- 
known citizens, they assume the truth of the charge without inquiry, 
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against them: and the magistrates rent off their 
garments, and commanded to beat them. And when 23 
they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast 
them into prison, charging the jailor to keep them 
safely: who, having received such a charge, cast 24 
them into the inner prison, and made their feet fast 
in the stocks. And in the midnight watch Paul 25 
and Silas were praying and singing hymns unto God, 
and the prisoners were listening to them; and sud- 26 
denly there was a great earthquake, so that the 
foundations of the prison-house were shaken: and 
immediately all the doors were opened, and every 
one’s bands were loosed. And the jailor being awaked 27 
out of sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, drew 
his sword, and was about to kill himself, supposing 
that the prisoners had escaped. But Paul cried with 28 
a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm: for we are 
all here. And he asked for lights, and sprang in, and, 29 
trembling for fear, fell down before Paul and Silas, 
and brought them out, and said, Sirs, what must I do 30 
to be saved? And they said, Believe on the Lord 31 


command their attendant lictors to use their rods, and shut Paul 
and Silas up for the night with the intention of turning them out of 
the city next day. It appears from 2 Cor. xi. 25, that Paul was 
three times beaten by order of Roman magistrates: no other occasion 
is specified in the Acts. 

24-26. The inner prison was probably a dark cell within the 
common prison. The nightly round of the watch was the only note 
of time. By this they knew, that the time of the earthquake was in 
the midnight watch. They were probably chained to the wall and 
their feet in the stocks, but both fastenings were loosened by the 
earthquake. 

30. The appeal of the jailor to Paul and Silas in his alarm, though 
mainly due to their fearless bearing, indicates some knowledge of 
their preaching as well, for the slave-girl had described them as 
announcing a way of salvation. 
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Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house. 
32 And they spake the word of the Lord unto him, with 
33 all that were in his house. And he took them the 

same hour of the night, and washed their stripes ; 
34 and was baptized, he and all his, immediately. And 

he brought them up into his house, and set meat 
before them, and rejoiced greatly with all his house, 
that he had believed God. 
35 But when it was day the magistrates sent the 
36 serjeants, saying, Let those men go. And the jailor 
reported the words to Paul, saying, The magistrates 
have sent to let you go: now therefore depart, and 
37 go in peace. But Paul said unto them, They beat 
us publicly uncondemned, being Romans, and cast 
us into prison: and do they now cast us out privily ? 
nay verily, but let them come themselves and bring 
38 us out. And the serjeants reported these things unto 
the magistrates: and they feared, when they heard 
39 that they were Romans ; and they came and besought 
them, and brought them out, and asked them to go 
4o away from the city. And they departed from the 


32-34. The jailor’s household had doubtless been impressed like 
him by the earthquake and the bearing of the apostles: their final 
conversion was determined by his example, as it seems. 

35. serjeants] The Roman name for these officers was lictors: 
they attended on magistrates of consular or praetorian authority to 
guard their persons and execute their orders. 

37-39. The most important privilege of a Roman citizen was the 
sacredness of his person: this was guarded by a right of appeal to 
the sovereign people in republican times, and subsequently to the 
emperor. Its violation was.a serious offence, and the magistrates 
had reason to dread the consequences of their hasty violence. They 
therefore at once withdraw the order of expulsion, and request the 
apostles to depart quietly, that there may be no further disturbance. 

40. It appears from the change of person that the author did not 
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prison, and entered into the house of Lydia: and 
when they had seen the brethren, they comforted 
them and departed. 

Now when they had journeyed through Amphi- 
polis and Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica, where 
was a synagogue of the Jews: and Paul, as his custom 
was, went in unto them, and for three sabbath days 
reasoned with them from the scriptures, opening and 
alleging that it behoved the Christ to suffer, and to 
rise again from the dead, and that this Jesus, whom 
(said he) I proclaim unto you, is the Christ. And 
some of them were persuaded and threw in their 
lot with Paul and Silas; and of the devout Greeks 
a great multitude, and of the chief women not a 


share the imprisonment of Paul and Silas, nor accompany them on 
their departure. The first person plural does not reappear in the 
narrative till xx. 5. We there find him rejoining Paul at Philippi, 
and accompanying him from that city to Jerusalem as a delegate of 
the churches. Coupling this fact with his previous acceptance of the 
mission to Macedonia in v. 10 as a personal obligation, we may con- 
clude that he remained at Philippi to complete the unfinished work 
of conversion there, and devoted himself in the interval mainly to 
the churches of Macedonia. 

1. The apostles travelled rapidly over the 100 miles of the Egnatian 
highway between Philippi and Thessalonica, without making a stay 
at Amphipolis or Apollonia, neither of which cities contained a 
synagogue. The first they met with in Europe was at Thessa- 
lonica. 

3. Special mention is made of three Sabbaths only, but they stayed 
long enough in Thessalonica to receive two successive contributions 
from Philippi (Phil. iv. 15), and the establishment of a permanent 
church can hardly have heen effected without a longer stay. The 
purport of these discourses was to open up the whole Scripture 
scheme of redemption, to set before the hearers the sufferings and 
resurrection of the destined Messiah, as there foreshown, and identify 
Jesus with him by comparison of his actual life. The line of reason- 
ing corresponded to that of Jesus on the way to Emmaus. 
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5 few. But the Jews, being moved with jealousy, took 
unto them certain vile fellows of the rabble, and 
gathering a crowd, set the city on an uproar; and 
assaulting the house of Jason, sought to bring them 

6 forth to the people. And when they found them 
not, they dragged Jason and certain brethren before 
the rulers of the city, crying, These that have turned 

7 the world upside down are come hither also: whom 
Jason hath received: and these all act contrary to 
the decrees of Caesar, saying that there is another 

s king, one Jesus. And they troubled the multitude 
and the rulers of the city, when they heard these 

9 things. And they took security of Jason and the 
rest, and let them go. 

10 And the brethren immediately conducted Paul 
and Silas away by night unto Beroea: and when 


5-7. Thessalonica was a free city with municipal magistrates and 
a popular assembly, besides being the residence of the Roman 
governor of Macedonia. The Jewish agitators hoped, by exciting 
the city mob of this commercial city against the preaching of the 
apostles, to provoke the interference of the assembly, and perhaps 
convince the magistrates that they were revolutionary and anarchical 
fanatics. It is worthy of note that the first epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, written not long afterwards, though it warmly commends 
the zeal and constancy of the converts under persecution, their faith 
and mutual love, suggests at the same time that excited expectation 
of the return of Christ and of the day of the Lord, had somewhat 
impaired the modesty, sobriety, and good order of some converts, 
creating in consequence a prejudice against the gospel. The recent 
action of the magistrates at Philippi made it easy too to denounce 
the apostles as revolutionary fanatics, and Paul’s discourses gave a 
specious handle for the charge that he was setting up king Messiah 
against Caesar. 

Jason is otherwise unknown: his Greek name would suggest that 
he was one of the devout Greeks who believed, were it not that 
foreign Jews constantly adopted Gentile names. The Jason named 
in Rom. xvi. 21 was at Corinth. 
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they had come to the synagogue of the Jews went 
away. Now these were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica, in that they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, examining the scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so. Many of them there- 
fore believed; also of the Greek women of good 
reputation, and of men, not afew. But when the 
Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the word 
of God was proclaimed of Paul at Beroea also, they 
came, stirring up and troubling the multitudes there 
also. But the brethren then immediately sent away 
Paul to go as it were to the sea: and both Silas and 
Timothy stayed behind there. And they that con- 
ducted Paul brought him as far as Athens: and 
receiving a commandment unto Silas and Timothy 
that they should come to him with all speed, they 
departed. 

Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his 
spirit was stirred within him, as he beheld the city 


14, 15. Paul was evidently the chief object of Jewish hostility. 
Silas and Timothy were comparatively safe. This narrative suggests 
that in spite of his urgent summons they did not rejoin him (as he 
expected) at Athens, nor till some weeks after his arrival at Corinth. 
It appears however from 1 Thess. iii. 1-6 that Timothy at least did 
follow him to Athens and was sent back to Thessalonica: he probably 
visited Philippi also, for Silas and Timothy brought with them a 
contribution from the Christians of Philippi. (Compare 2 Cor. xi. 9 
with Phil. iv. 15.) 

The party who conducted Paul made a feint of proceeding to the 
coast to take ship for Greece, but really made their way by land to 
Athens. Asa further precaution they left their destination uncertain, 
so that Silas and Timothy had to await their return from Athens 
before they could follow. 

16. Roman Athens retained the literary preeminence of the ancient 
city, though its extensive commerce and political importance were 
gone. It was now the principal university, in which the young 
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17 filled with idols. He reasoned therefore in the syna- 
gogue with the Jews and the devout persons, and in 
the market-place daily with them that met with him. 

18 But certain also of the Epicurean and Stoic philoso- 
phers encountered him. And some said, What would 
this babbler say? other some, He seemeth to be a 
setter forth of foreign gods; because he preached 

19 Jesus and the resurrection. And they took hold of 
him and brought him to the Areopagus, saying, May 


Roman nobility received their higher education from Greek instruc- 
tors, and in which the schools of philosophy, whose lectures contri- 
buted largely to determine the theoretical standard of morality and 
religion, had their headquarters. The language of the B. V. wholly 
given to idolatry gives quite a false impression of the city. It 
was filled with statues of gods, but these represented religious 
aestheticism or art-worship rather than superstition. It was the 
absence of earnest devotion or serious faith in God that stirred the 
spirit of Paul to indignant protest. 

18. Epicureans and Stoics were then the great teachers of morality 
in the Roman world. The former recognised the pursuit of happiness 
as the great incentive to human action, but differed widely in their 
definitions of happiness ; some associating it with perfect peace of 
mind, and so urging the importance of virtuous life and kindly 
feelings for its attainment, while others impaired the springs of 
faith and action by degrading it to the level of careless ease and 
selfish pleasure. The Stoics set a nobler ideal of perfect wisdom and 
virtue before their followers, and inculcated the faithful fulfilment 
of duty in language worthy of the best Christian moralists ; but the 
isolation of their system from human sympathy fostered a cold self- 
centered pride, as disdainful of humanity or loving ‘kindness as their 
fatalist theories were alien from belief in divine love. The Stoic 
impersonation of Destiny and the Epicurean description of passion- 
less gods rose above the degraded images of polytheism, but were 
alike removed from the Christian ideal of a loving God and Father. 

foreign gods] The worship of the risen Jesus sounded to Greek 
ears like the addition of another foreign deity to the Greek 
Pantheon. 

19. It is uncertain whether the name Areopagus (Mars’ hill) 
denotes the hill or the ancient court which sat there and took its 
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we know what this new teaching is, which is spoken 
of by thee? For thou bringest certain amazing things 20 
to our ears: we would know therefore what these 
things mean. (Now all the Athenians and _ the ar 
strangers sojourning there had leisure for nothing else, 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing.) And 22 
Paul stood in the midst of the Areopagus, and said, 
Men of Athens, in all things I perceive that ye 
are somewhat religious. For as I went about, and 23 
observed the objects of your worship I found an 


name from it; but the statement that the men, who encountered 
Paul and questioned him, laid hold of him also and brought him to 
the Areopagus, indicates that they brought him before a court: nor 
was Mars’ hill at all an appropriate place for a public address. The 
subsequent context contains indeed no trace of criminal procedure : 
the motive assigned in v. 21 is simply curiosity: the attitude of 
Paul is not that of a prisoner on his trial, nor is any hint given of a 
verdict being so much as expected. A criminal prosecution in 
defence of the established religion would in fact have revolted free- 
thinking and philosophic Athens. On the other hand, Paul’s answer 
does read like a formal vindication of the new creed : there is reason 
to believe that the ancient court retained some function of quasi- 
religious supervision over teaching, though without penal juris- 
diction, and one of the hearers is described as a member of the court. 
Though not himself on his trial, his teaching was apparently subjected 
to inquiry before the court. 

22-31. The divine nature forms the central subject of Paul’s 
address. It enlarges on the one God (in contrast with the mere 
puppets whom men call gods)—creator and lord of all, author of life 
and breath and all things—a real living personal God, whose provi- 
dence has ordered man’s history, unseen yet ever near, who is man’s 
spiritual father. He it is who now summons men to repentance, 
who has ordained a day of righteous judgment, and given token of 
his will by raising from the dead the future judge of the world. 

22, 23. The existence of altars to an unknown god is confirmed by 
Pausanias (i. 1, 4) and by Philostratus (Vit. Apollon. vi. 3). The 
apostle interprets it as an indication of right religious instinct, groping 
in the dark after the true God, and seizes on this imperfect beginning 
of the fear of God as affording him common ground with his hearers. 
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altar also with this inscription, To an unknown God. 
What therefore ye worship in ignorance, that declare 
241 unto you. The God that made the world and all 
things therein—he, being Lord of heaven and earth, 
25 dwelleth not in temples made with hands; neither 
is he tended by men’s hands, as though he needed 
anything, seeing he himself giveth to all life and 
26 breath and all things: and he made from one father 
every nation of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, determining appointed times and the bounds 
27 of their habitation; that they should seek God, if 
they might indeed feel after him and find him, though 
28 he is not really far from each one of us: for in him 
we live and move and have our being; as certain 
also of your own poets have said, For we are his 
29 offspring also. Being then the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and device 
30 of man. Now the times of ignorance God overlooked ; 
but now announceth to men that all everywhere 
31 should repent ; inasmuch as he hath appointed a day, 
in the which he will judge the world in righteousness 
by the man whom he hath ordained; whereof he 


24, This verse coincides closely with the argument and language 
of Stephen in vii. 48. 

25. This language points to ceremonial attendance rendered by the 
priests, such as washing and dressing the statues, carrying them in 
state, installing them on couches for the banquet, which confounded 
the idol form with the deity. 

28. In order the better to gain a hearing, Paul adopts the language 
of Greek poets, Aratus and perhaps Cleanthes, describing man as the 
offspring of God, to express the Scripture revelation that man is 
made in the image of God. So Adam is called in Luke iii. 38 the 
son of God, and God is described in Heb. xii. 9 as the Father of our 
spirits. 
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hath given assurance unto all men, in that he raised 
him from the dead. Now when they heard 32 
of a resurrection of the dead, some mocked, but others 
said, We will hear thee yet again of this matter. So 33 
Paul departed from among them. But certain men 34 
clave unto him, and believed: among whom was 
also Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damaris, and others with them. 

After these things he departed from Athens, and 18 
came to Corinth. And he found a certain Jew 2 


32. The immortality of the disembodied spirit was a familiar 
thought to Athenians, not so the Christian doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion, which excited interest or provoked mockery by its novelty. 

1, There was little in the new Corinth to recall the more famous 
ancient city. Her imperial pride as the mother of colonies, the 
hereditary dignity and splendour of her merchant princes, the 
artistic skill of her artisans, had perished in the utter ruin of city 
and people in B.c. 146. Roman Corinth wasa new colony consisting 
mainly of freedmen, planted by J. Caesar in his last years. It soon 
became a wealthy mart of commerce, the capital of Achaia and 
residence of the proconsul, but suffered from democratic license and 
turbulence. The Isthmian games were revived, it became a favourite 
resort of pleasure seekers, and the temple of Aphrodite became 
again infamous for vicious self-indulgence. But with all its vices 
the growing city offered a more favourable opening for the preaching 
of the gospel by its vigorous and varied life than philosophic Athens, 
and Paul made it his home for nearly two years. 

2. Aquila and Priscilla were intimately associated with the life of 
Paul as fellow-labourers both in the gospel and in daily handiwork 
for some years after their conversion. He abode with them during 
his long stay at Corinth: when he departed they crossed with him 
to Ephesus, took up their abode there as pioneers of the gospel 
during his visit to Jerusalem, and probably provided a home and 
manual employment for him on his return. They were still there on 
the eve of his departure two years afterwards, and in the course of 
that year preceded him to Rome, probably with a view to preparing 
the way for him there as at Ephesus. 

Their exile therefore was not permanent: probably the edict which 
drove Jews from Rome was a temporary police regulation: neither 

Ls 
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named Aquila, a man of Pontus by birth, lately 
come from Italy with his wife Priscilla, because 
Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart 
3from Rome: and he came unto them: and because 
he was of the same craft he abode with them, and 
they wrought, for by their craft they were tent- 
4makers. And he discoursed in the synagogue every 
5 sabbath, and persuaded Jews and Greeks. But 
when Silas and Timothy came down from Mace- 
donia, Paul was taken up wholly with the word, 
6 testifying to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ. But 


Josephus nor Tacitus notices it ; Dio Cassius, while mentioning the 
closing of their synagogues, adds that they were not expelled ; 
Suetonius alone confirms the statement here made, and attributes 
the expulsion to constant disorders instigated by Chrestus—perhaps 
a blundering allusion to feuds between Jews and Christians, perhaps 
a reference to the many false Christs of this period. Certainly the 
edict was no longer in force when the epistle to the Romans was 
written ; for greetings are there sent, not only to Aquila and Priscilla, 
but to other Jewish Christians, who had apparently been brought to 
Christ like them in Corinth or Ephesus, and had since returned to 
Rome. 

3. Tents and rough garments were made of Cilician cloth, a local 
fabric of goat’s hair. Paul had probably been taught this local 
handicraft at Tarsus according to the Jewish habit of instructing 
young men of education in some mechanical industry. He resorted 
in like manner to manual labour for his own support at Thessalonica 
(1 Thess. ii. 9) and at Ephesus (Acts xx. 34). 

5. Paul’s complete devotion to the ministry of the Word after the 
coming of Silas and Timothy is contrasted with his previous occupa- 
tion for many hours in manual labour except on the Sabbath day. 
The reason for this change is not stated here, but is found in 2 Cor. 
xi. 8, 9 and Phil. iv. 15. They brought him a contribution from 
Macedonia, which set him free from the obligation of daily labour, 
and enabled him to give his whole time to the Word. 

On withdrawing from the synagogue Paul shook out his garments, 
as he had shaken the dust off his feet in departing from Antioch 
(xiii. 51), according to Christ’s command in Matt. x. 14. The 
denunciation, Your blood be upon your own heads, was familiar to 
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when they set themselves against him and blasphemed, 
he shook out his raiment, and said unto them, 
Your blood be upon your own heads: I am clean; 
from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. And 
he removed thence, and went into the house of 
a certain man named Titius Justus, one that wor- 
shipped God, whose house joined hard to the synagogue. 
But Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, believed 
the Lord with all his house; and many of the 
Corinthians hearing believed, and were baptized. And 
the Lord spake unto Paul at night in a vision, Be 
not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace: for 
I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to 
hurt thee: for I have much people in this city. And 
he took his seat for a year and six months, teaching 
the word of God among them. But when 


the Jew (Lev. xx. 9, 2 Sam. i. 16, Ezek. xxxiii. 4). By clean is 
meant clear of guilt as to their blood (comp. xx. 26). The warning 
Srom henceforth is limited to Corinth. He still continued to address 
the Jews first in every city that he visited. 

7, 8. This secession from the synagogue of Corinth is the first 
distinct note of Christian separation from the Jewish church. The 
Christian congregation found a home in the house of Justus, a devout 
Gentile (‘one that worshipped God’), though including Jewish con- 
verts like Crispus—probably one of the early converts made before 
the coming of Silas and Timothy, for he was baptized by Paul 
himself (1 Cor. i. 14-16). 

9-11. The vision was probably granted soon after the open rup- 
ture, for its object was to encourage Paul amidst threats of Jewish 
violence. After this ensued eighteen quiet months, during which 
he sat after the fashion of a Jewish rabbi, teaching in the house of 
Justus. Before these eighteen months he had spent much time in 
Corinth, for he had been preaching habitually in the synagogue 
before the coming of Silas and Timothy; and he remained many 
days after Gallio’s hearing of his case, so that his whole stay at 
Corinth cannot have fallen far short of two years. 

12-17. Achaia, having been handed over by Claudius to the charge 
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Gallio was proconsul of Achaia, the Jews with one 
accord made a set assault upon Paul, and brought 
13him before the judgment-seat, saying, This man 
persuadeth men to worship God contrary to the 
144law. And as Paul was about to open his mouth, 
Gallio said unto the Jews, If it were a matter of 
wrong or wicked mischief, O ye Jews, reason would 
15 that I should bear with you: but if there be questions 
about words and names and your own law, look to 
it yourselves; I am not minded to be judge of such 
16 matters. And he drave them from the judgment-seat. 
17 And they all laid hold on Sosthenes, the ruler of the 
synagogue, and beat him before the judgment-seat. 
And Gallio cared for none of these things. 
13 And Paul, after tarrymg yet many days more, 
took his leave of the brethren, and sailed away for 
Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila: having 


of the senate, was at this time governed by a proconsul. The office 
was now filled by L. J. A. Gallio, the brother of Seneca, whom he 
describes as of easy careless temper. This may have emboldened 
the Jews to bring their complaint before his tribunal. They claimed 
jurisdiction over Christians as members of their synagogue (for 
Roman law allowed wide discretion to subject provinces in the 
management of their own religious affairs). But after the admission 
of Gentile converts and the secession of the Christian congregation, 
the claim of authority was clearly inadmissible. The Jewish rulers 
had neither moral nor legal right ; and Gallio’s decision was true to 
the Roman principles of universal toleration, wherever religion was 
not made a pretext for sedition, disorder, or debauchery. But his 
subsequent indifference to the maltreatment of the Jewish leader 
argues a prejudice in his mind against them, which was not un- 
common amidst the Roman nobility. 

18. The shaving of the hair indicates the nature of Paul’s vow, as 
a vow of separation like that of the Nazirite prescribed in Numb. vi. 
The essential ceremony in these vows consisted in the presentation 
of the hair of separation with certain specified sacrifices at the altar. 
The vow could only be consummated therefore at the temple; and 
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shorn his head in Cenchreae: for he had a vow. 
And they stayed at Ephesus: and them he left 
there, and himself entered into the synagogue, and 


it appears from Acts xxi. 27 that it was the practice of the Nazirites 
to attend for seven days in the temple before the completion of the 
vow. The preceding period of separation was of indefinite dura- 
tion and was not necessarily spent at Jerusalem, though it often was 
so: Josephus mentions thirty days as a common period of separation 
(J. W. ii. 15, 1). The hair was shorn at the beginning and end of 
the period, so as to present that grown in the interval. As the 
conditions of the vow forbade intercourse for a time with Gentile 
Christians, Paul deferred its commencement till he had left Corinth 
and was about to embark. 

This vow is a signal proof of Paul’s readiness to become all things 
to all men for the gospel’s sake. He had been driven to break 
altogether with the synagogue at Corinth, and had been recently 
prosecuted by the Jews for breach of the law, though without 
success. Yet he now lays this voluntary burden on himself, in 
order to appear at Jerusalem as a true Hebrew and a faithful 
disciple of Moses. For what purpose was this? evidently that he 
might retain the sympathy of the churches of the circumcision, and 
that they might know that the apostle to the Gentiles still paid 
homage to the law, and submitted to its rules. For next after the 
freedom of the Gentile churches the crying need of the Church at 
this time was unity between its two sections. He was even now 
foremost in the struggle for Christian freedom ; but the greater his 
success, the more solicitous did he become to maintain intact the 
brotherhood between the uncircumcision and the circumcision. 

19. His next care after cementing the alliance with the circum- 
cision was to draw closer the union of the Pauline churches. For 
the Christians of Macedonia and Achaia were divided from the 
brethren in Asia Minor by the great province of Asia, and an apostle 
with the eye of a statesman could not but long to fill the gap in the 
continuous chain of Christian churches. Asiatic Greece offered also 
an exceptionally promising field for his mission; for it was full of 
populous cities, and the Asiatic Greeks, an active-minded and culti- 
vated race, had already acquired much of the preliminary training 
of the synagogue from the considerable Jewish colonies there planted, 
and were otherwise by language and education specially accessible 
to his teaching. Once already he had planned to penetrate this 
province from the East; but the Spirit then overruled his purpose, 
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20 reasoned with the Jews. But when they asked him 

a1 to abide longer time, he consented not; but bade 
them farewell, saying, I will return again unto you, 

22if God will; and put to sea from Ephesus. And 
he landed at Caesarea, and went up and saluted 

23 the church, and went down to Antioch. And after 
he had spent a certain time there, he departed, and 
went through the Galatian country and Phrygia in 
order, strengthening all the disciples. 

24 Now a certain Jew named Apollos, an Alexandrian 
by birth, a learned man, came to stay at Ephesus; 

2,and he was mighty in the scriptures. This man 
had been instructed in the way of the Lord; and 
being fervent in the Spirit, he spake and taught 
diligently the things concerning Jesus, knowing only 


sending him first across to Europe. He was now bent on a fresh 
effort to plant the standard of the cross at Ephesus, and landed 
there accordingly on his way to Jerusalem, to deliver a preliminary 
address and establish Aquila and Priscilla there as pledges of his 
own speedy return. 

22. Under these circumstances he did not linger at Jerusalem ; 
but after greeting the Church, and completing his vow, hurried on 
to the mother church at Antioch to report the result of his mission 
and secure their approval. From Antioch he proceeded overland to 
Ephesus, visiting by the way the four existing churches in South 
Galatia, and some others in Phrygia, which had been planted during 
his absence—perhaps Metropolis and Apamea, which were not far 
from the Pisidian Antioch, not Colossae, for that church was one of 
the fruits of his subsequent labours at Ephesus (Col. ii. 1). 

24-28. The description of Apollos as a learned Alexandrian, 
mighty in the Scriptures, suggests that he had been trained in that 
famous school of Jewish theology to employ the resources of Greek 
as well as Hebrew philosophy and criticism in the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Even after his conversion his special power was 
manifested in supporting the claims of Jesus from Messianic pro- 
phecy. Though his knowledge and teaching about Jesus was 
accurate to a certain extent, it was founded mainly on the baptism 
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the baptism of John: and he began to speak boldly 26 
in the synagogue. But when Priscilla and Aquila 
heard him, they took him unto them, and expounded 
unto him the way of God more perfectly. And 27 
when he was disposed to pass into Achaia, the 
brethren encouraged him and wrote to the disciples 
to receive him: and when he was come, he helped 
them much, which had believed, through the grace 
given him: for he powerfully confuted the Jews, 28 
and that publicly, shewing by the scriptures that 
Jesus was the Christ. 

And it came to pass, while Apollos was at Corinth, 19 
that Paul after passing through the inland parts 
came to Ephesus, and found certain disciples: and 2 
he said unto them, Did ye receive the Holy Ghost 
when ye believed? And they said unto him, Nay, 
we did not so much as hear whether there was a 
Holy Ghost. And he said, Into what then were 3 


and teaching of John the Baptist: he had not yet received Christian 
baptism, nor known its spirit and power: probably he knew Jesus 
only in his earthly life, not as his risen and ascended Lord. His 
success at Corinth is testified in 1 Cor. iii. 4-6: he returned however 
after a time to Ephesus (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 12). 

27. the brethren] He could not have a better introduction at this 
time to the Corinthian church than that of Aquila and Priscilla 
with the church in their house. 

2-7. The narrative of these twelve disciples follows immediately 
on the episode of Apollos; and their imperfect faith so closely 
resembles his that they may reasonably be regarded as either a fruit 
of his earlier teaching or in some way connected with him. They 
seem to have been accepted as members of the Church in virtue of 
their baptism without due inquiry as to its nature until Paul 
noticed their lack of spiritual gifts. They did not disclaim all 
knowledge of the Spirit, as the B. V. conveys (for John the Baptist 
had himself spoken expressly of Jesus baptizing with the Spirit), 
but stated that they did not so much as hear of him at their 
conversion. 
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ye baptized? And they said, Into John’s baptism. 
4 And Paul said, John baptized with the baptism of 
repentance, speaking unto the people that they 
might believe on him which should come after him, 
5 that is, on Jesus. And when they heard, they were 
6 baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. And 
when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy 
Ghost came on them; and they spake with tongues, 
,and prophesied: and the men were in all about 
g twelve. And he went into the synagogue, 
and spake boldly for the space of three months, 
discoursing and persuading them concerning the king- 
gdom of God. But when some were hardened and 
disobedient, speaking evil of the Way before the 


8.... Ephesus, once the city of Ionian Greeks and now the capital 
of a Roman province and seat of a proconsul, had become under the 
fostering care of Greek monarchs the principal emporium for the 
trade of Asia Minor. These kings, being also masters of Syria, had 
encouraged the settlement of a large Jewish colony in this as in 
other cities (Jos. Ant. xii. 3. 4), so that Paul found a synagogue 
there as a starting-place for his mission. The effect of his prolonged 
ministry there was not limited to the city, though he himself abode 
in Ephesus. He made it a centre for the diffusion of the gospel 
throughout Asiatic Greece by means of his disciples. In this way 
were founded the seven churches of the Apocalypse: the churches of 
the Lycus valley, mentioned in the Epistle to the Colossians, which 
exhibits his apostolic care for these churches, also owed their origin 
to his labours at Ephesus, though they had not seen his face in the 
flesh. 

9. Greater publicity was given to the secession from the synagogue 
at Ephesus than at Corinth ; for there he had merely withdrawn to 
an adjoining house, now he resorted to a lecture-hall, formerly 
occupied by a Greek sophist, one Tyrannus. Apparently he had 
now adopted this course as a settled policy for encountering Jewish 
opposition in every city, perhaps after consultation with the church 
of Antioch. 

the Way] Christianity was so designated as early as the first per- 
secution (ix. 2). 
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multitude, he withdrew from them, and separated the 
disciples, discoursing daily in the school of Tyrannus. 
And this continued for the space of two years; so 
that all they which dwelt in Asia heard the word 
of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks. And 
God wrought special miracles by the hands of 
Paul: so that handkerchiefs or aprons even were 
carried off from his body to the sick, and the dis- 
eases departed from them, and the evil spirits went 
out. But certain also of the strolling Jews, exorcists, 
took upon them to name over them which had the 
evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, I 
adjure you by Jesus, whom Paul preacheth. And 
there were seven sons of one Sceva a Jew, a chief 
priest, which did this. And the evil spirit answered 


10. The two years here specified seem to include the three months 
of synagogue preaching ; for Paul left Ephesus about Pentecost in 
56, and he cannot have arrived much earlier in the year 54, as he 
had previously sailed from Corinth to Caesarea and paid a hurried 
visit to Jerusalem and Antioch (see Intr. p. 29). The second clause 
also describes the whole effect of Paul’s ministry there. 

12. Apparently cures were wrought at a distance from Paul by 
the application of his garments ; but the narrative gives no account 
of the circumstances under which they were wrought. The touch 
of Christ’s garment was once effectual to heal, but it is clear that 
the garment had no virtue in itself apart from his conscious agency: 
and here it may be presumed that some direct exertion of Paul’s 
will was put forth to heal. 

13. Luke xi. 19 mentions Jewish exorcists, who cast out evil 
spirits. Jews are also mentioned as practising sorcery (Acts xiii. 6). 
But the professors of magical arts at Ephesus were probably votaries 
of Artemis for the most part, as special virtue was attributed to her 
shrines. 

14. a chief priest] This designation was applied rather loosely 
to all priests who had a position of authority as members of the 
Sanhedrin or heads of courses. 

15. The answer of the evil spirit makes a distinction between 


EE 


12 


13 
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and said unto them, Jesus I know, and about Paul 
161 know; but who are ye? And the man in whom 
the evil spirit was leaped on them, and mastered 
both of them, and prevailed against them, so that 
they fled out of that house naked and wounded. 
17 And this became known to all, both Jews and Greeks, 
that dwelt at Ephesus; and fear fell on them all, 
and the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 
18 Many also of them that had believed came giving 
19 thanks, and reporting the deeds of those men. And 
a great number of them that practised curious arts 
brought their books together, and burnt them in the 
sight of all: and they counted the price of them, and 
20 found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. So by might 
of the Lord the word grew and prevailed. 
21 Now after these things were ended, Paul purposed 
in the spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia 


Jesus and his servant Paul, as the form of adjuration had done. 
Jesus I know, and I know about Paul, z.e. about his preaching. 
The language does not express the same personal knowledge of Paul 
as of his Lord. 

19. By curious are meant magical arts. The coin (drachma) 
employed in computing the value of the books was the equivalent in 
Greek currency to the Roman denarius, a silver coin somewhat less 
than a franc. 

21. This verse sketches briefly but clearly the scheme of future 
action which Paul propounded before leaving Ephesus. It embraced 
first a visitation of the Greek churches in Europe, next a visit to 
Jerusalem, then a mission to Rome. He did not in fact reach Rome 
till four years later, and then only as a prisoner. But the purpose 
is notwithstanding regarded as a suggestion of the Spirit : just as in 
xx. 22, Paul declares himself bound in the Spirit to go forward to 
Jerusalem, whatever may betide him there, so here he is described 
as purposing in the Spirit. The three epistles of this year to the 
Corinthians and Romans further develop his motives and exhibit 
the far-reaching design which he had conceived. It embraced first 
the union of the Pauline churches in a joint scheme for the relief of 
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and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have 
been there, I must also see Rome. And sending into 
Macedonia two of them that ministered unto him, 
Timothy and Erastus, he himself stayed for a while 


Christian poverty in Palestine, then a mission to the farthest western 
bounds of the Roman Empire together with Rome itself. Having 
in the previous year sounded the Corinthian and Galatian groups, 
and received a favourable answer, he gradually expanded his design 
into a general contribution and representative deputation from all 
the churches he had planted in Greece and Asia Minor. The com- 
bination of these four important groups, Galatia and Asia, Macedonia 
and Achaia, in one joint manifestation of brotherly fellowship with 
the church of the circumcision was the climax of his apostolic labours 
in the East. It not only sealed the success of the gospel amidst the 
Greeks, but paved the way for a federation of all the churches, and 
gave promise of realising at last that magnificent conception of 
Christian unity which found expression in his epistle to the Ephesians. 
Hence his intense earnestness to be himself the bearer of this message 
of peace and love to the church of Jerusalem. Until he had set this 
seal to the union of the Eastern churches he did not feel free to enter 
on a mission to Rome and the West. 

The most immediate call however upon the apostle came from 
the Corinthian and Macedonian churches; for the disorders in the 
church of, Corinth had reached a height which seriously needed 
apostolic intervention, and his previous visit to Macedonia had been 
so quickly broken off everywhere by the violence of his adversaries 
that he had been unable to do more in person than open the gospel 
campaign, leaving to others the duty of following up and extending 
his work. His first plan had been to go into Macedonia by way of 
Corinth, crossing the Aegean Sea direct to that city, and to return 
in like manner through Corinth. But eventually he decided to write 
a previous letter of reproof to Corinth, and accordingly he delayed 
his visit till after his tour in Macedonia, which occupied several 
months (2 Cor. i. 15, 16, 23). 

22. Timothy had instructions to proceed to Corinth eventually 
(1 Cor. iv. 17), but only in certain contingencies (1 Cor. xvi. 10) : his 
first mission (it seems) was into Macedonia, and it appears from 
2 Cor. i. 1 that he was still in Macedonia with Paul ‘when that 
epistle was written. One object of his mission with Erastus, perhaps 
its principal motive, was to start the collection for the saints, which 
was habitually made before the coming of Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 2). 
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23 to preach in Asia. And at that time there 
24 arose no small stir about the Way. For a certain 
man named Demetrius, a silversmith, which made 
silver shrines of Diana, brought no little business 
25unto the craftsmen; whom he gathered together 
with the workmen of like occupation and said, Sirs, 
ye know that by this craft we have our wealth. 
26 And ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, 
but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath per- 
suaded and turned away much people, saying that 
27 they be no gods which are made with hands: and 
not only is there danger that this our trade come 
into disrepute, but even that the temple of the 


23. the Way] Compare ix. 2. 

24. The Ephesian Artemis (Diana) was a distinct goddess from her 
Hellenic namesake the virgin huntress and moon-goddess, being in 
fact an Oriental personification of Nature as the universal mother. 
Her temple, restored with great magnificence after its destruction 
by fire on the night of Alexander’s birth, was one of the most 
famous in the world; and a stream of pilgrims resorted to it from 
motives of devotion or curiosity. A busy traffic in votive offerings 
sprang up in consequence ; and the manufacture of shrines became 
an important industry. These shrines were models of the sanctuary, 
representing the goddess seated in her temple-chamber with attendant 
symbols. The majority were of marble and terra-cotta, and speci- 
mens of these still abound : they were used for dedication at home 
and in tombs as well as in the temple. The more valuable and 
ornamental specimens in silver have disappeared, probably on 
account of their intrinsic value. Demetrius was a master silver- 
smith, probably head of a guild, who gave employment to many 
workmen under him. When the temple industries were threatened 
by the spread of Christianity, the silversmiths became the natural 
leaders of the heathen reaction, as the most skilful and best-paid 
artisans: the mercenary motives of the movement are almost 
cynically avowed, in spite of an affectation of pious zeal for the 
honour of the goddess. 

25. wealth] Not riches, but comfort and well-being, according to 
is told English sense. 
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great goddess Diana be made of no account, and even 
that she be at the point to be brought down from 
her magnificence, whom all Asia and the world wor- 
shippeth. And when they heard this, they were filled 28 
with wrath, and cried out, saying, Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians. And the city was filled with the con- 29 
fusion: and they rushed with one accord into the 
theatre, having caught Gaius and Aristarchus, men 
of Macedonia, Paul’s companions in travel. And 30 
when Paul would have entered in unto the people, 
the disciples suffered him not. And certain also of 31 
the chief officers of Asia, which were his friends, 
sent unto him, and besought him not to adventure 
himself into the theatre. Some therefore cried one 32 
thing, and some another: for the assembly was con- 
fused; and the more part knew not wherefore they 
were come together. And some of the multitude 33 


27. great] This was the official title of the goddess, regularly used in 
addressing her : the craftsmen accordingly adopted it as a popular cry. 

29. The theatre was often the regular meeting-place for the 
popular assembly in Greek cities ; but this was a tumultuous gather- 
ing, who, failing to find Paul himself, hurried off two Christians to 
give account of their doctrine. 

A Macedonian Aristarchus is mentioned in xx. 4 as a delegate 
from Thessalonica. (See also xxvii. 2.) 

31. chief officers] A board of ten commissioners entitled Asiarchs 
was elected annually by the cities of Asia to defray the expense and 
superintend the management of the religious festivals and public 
games in honour of the emperor and the gods throughout the pro- 
vince. Eusebius, in relating the martyrdom of Polycarp, mentions 
one of them as presiding in the theatre (Hzst. Eccl. iv. 15); and the 
theatre at Ephesus was probably under their charge. They belonged 
to the wealthiest class of provincials. 

33. The object of the Jews in putting forward Alexander as spokes- 
man was no doubt to dissociate themselves from the Christians. But 
their antagonism to idolatry was too notorious for the mob to listen. 
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instructed Alexander, the Jews putting him forward. 
And Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would 
34 have made defence unto the people. But when they 
knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice about 
the space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of 
35 the Ephesians. Howbeit the townclerk quieted the 
multitude, and said, Men of Ephesus, what man is 
there then that knoweth not how that the city of 
the Ephesians is temple-keeper of the great Diana, 
and of the image which fell down from heaven? 
36 Seeing then that these things cannot be gainsaid, ye 
37 ought to be quiet and to do nothing rash. For ye 
have brought hither these men, which are neither 
robbers of temples nor blasphemers of our goddess. 
38 If therefore Demetrius and the craftsmen which are 
with him have a matter against any man, the courts 
are open, and there are proconsuls; let them implead 
39 one another. Or if ye seek anything further, it shall 
4o be settled in the lawful assembly. For we are in 


35. The townclerk was probably the highest municipal authority. 
He had charge of the official documents of the city. 

temple-keeper] Ephesus prided itself on the designation temple- 
keeper to Artemis, as did other cities connected with famous temples, 
though the term was originally applied to ordinary attendants on 
the temple. 

37. The language of the townclerk, and the friendly warning of 
the Asiarchs before-mentioned, prove how little religious hostility 
had been hitherto roused by the Christian preaching among the upper 
class of Gentiles. 

38. The grievance of the craftsmen was either matter for the 
courts of law to decide between the two parties, or for the regular 
assembly to legislate about. But the present gathering was 
thoroughly lawless; and the warning there are proconsuls was 
perhaps intended to remind them, not only that he administered 
justice, but that they were insulting the majesty of the Empire, 
which he represented. 
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danger to be accused of riot concerning this day’s 
assembly, there being no man guilty by reason of 
whom we shall be able to give account of this con- 
course. And when he had thus spoken, he dismissed 41 
the assembly. 


And after the uproar had ceased Paul, having sent 20 


for the disciples and exhorted them, took leave of 
them and departed for to go into Macedonia. And 
when he had gone over those parts, and had given 
them much exhortation, he went into Greece; and 
spent three months: and a plot being laid against 
him by the Jews, when he was about to put to sea 
for Syria, he determined to return through Macedonia. 
And there accompanied him as far as Asia Sopater 4 


1, 2. Paul wrote to the Corinthians that he should tarry at Ephesus 
until Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8), but he seems to have hastened his 
departure in consequence of the riot, which alarmed the authorities 
for the peace of the city. It appears incidentally that he left Ephesus 
soon after that epistle was written, for, though the letter called for 
an immediate reply and produced a sincere penitence which must 
have sought expression without needless delay, he did not receive 
the answer before he arrived in Macedonia, and did not even expect 
it till he reached Troas: probably therefore he left Ephesus before 
Pentecost. As he spent three months of the next winter only at 
Corinth, the mission to Macedonia appears to have absorbed more 
than six months. The language in which he described it at the time 
gives an impression of its extent and thoroughness, rownd about even 
unto Illyricum I have fully preached the gospel (Rom. xv. 19). 

4,5. Hitherto Paul has travelled with one or two companions only. 
Here a detailed list is given of seven Christians, besides the author, 
who accompany him to Jerusalem. The prominent mention in 
several cases of the churches to which they belonged indicates that 
they were representatives chosen by the churches to carry their 

_beunty to Jerusalem. (See note on xix. 21.) At the head of the list, 
as invested with some special precedence, stands Sopater of Beroea, 
though his church was one of the smallest. It may reasonably be 
inferred that he was the Christian appointed by the churches as a 
body to travel with Paul in charge of the fund (2 Cor. viii. 19). No 
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the son of Pyrrhus, of Beroea; and of the Thessalonians 
Aristarchus; and Secundus, and Gaius of Derbe, and 
Timothy. But as for those of Asia, Tychicus and 
5 Trophimus, they had come, and were waiting for us 
6at Troas. And we sailed away from Philippi after 
the days of unleavened bread, and came unto them 
to Troas within five days; where we abode seven 


mention is made in this list of the Achaian or Galatian churches, 
though both were contributors: but Gaius of Derbe and Timothy 
belonged to the latter group ; and Secundus, who is otherwise un- 
known, may well have represented the former. As far as Philippi 
these deputies alone accompanied Paul: at Philippi the author 
joined them, and from that time he speaks of the deputation in the 
first person plural, and identifies himself with them throughout as 
a colleague. As he before distinctly associated himself with the 
mission to Macedonia, and abode at Philippi for the purpose, it may 
be reasonably conjectured that he was representative of that church, 
which had thrown itself with characteristic liberality into this 
scheme (2 Cor. viii. 1), but finds otherwise no place in the text. At 
Troas the deputation was completed by the addition of Tychicus and 
Trophimus. Both these were probably Ephesians, Trophimus certainly 
was; but they came as representatives of the whole Asiatic group, 
and are so designated. According to the original plan, they were to 
have been picked up at Ephesus after crossing from Corinth, but 
Troas had now been chosen as the most convenient starting-point for 
the voyage to Syria. 

Sopater] This may be the Sosipater who was with Paul at Corinth 
(Rom. xvi. 21). He is otherwise unknown. 

Aristarchus] This is probably the Aristarchus mentioned in 
xix. 29 and xxvii. 2. 

Gaius] The local designation of Derbe is probably added to dis- 
tinguish him from other Christians of the same name, e.g. Gaius the 
Macedonian in xix. 29, Gaius of Corinth in Rom. xvi. 23. 

Tychicus was afterwards an active agent of the apostle (Eph. vi. 
1) Col ay: 7,2 Tim. sy. 12, Tit. ai. 12) 

6. within] The five days include probably some time spent at 
Neapolis; the whole time between Philippi and Troas is here 
reckoned, not merely the sea-voyage: a previous crossing took but 
two days. 

Some stay at Troas was unavoidable as a vessel had to be pro- 
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days. And upon the first day of the week, 
when we were gathered together to break bread, Paul 7 
was discoursing with them, being about to depart on 
the morrow; and prolonged his speech until midnight. 
And there were many lights in the upper chamber, 
where we were gathered together. And there sat in 8 
the window a certain young man named Eutychus, who 9 
becoming oppressed with deep sleep as Paul discoursed, 
and being still more overcome with the sleep, fell down 
from the third story, and was taken up dead. And 
Paul went down, and fell on him, and embracing him 1:0 
said, Make not this ado; for his life is in him. And 
when he had gone up, and had broken the bread, 11 
and eaten, and had talked with them a long while, 
even till break of day, he so departed. And they 
brought the lad alive, and were not a little comforted. 12 
But we, going before to the ship, put to sea 
for Assos, there intending to take in Paul: for so 13 


cured and equipped for the long coasting voyage, but it was prolonged 
to seven days to enable the apostle to complete his ministry at Troas, 
He had hurried away from this place reluctantly the year before 
(2 Cor. ii. 13), and lingered now to the last possible moment. It 
formed an important link of communication between Macedonia and 
Asia Minor. 

7. The reference in 1 Cor. xvi. 2 to the first day of the week as 
the regular time for collecting church alms suggests that the Pauline 
churches had already adopted that as their special day of meeting in. 
place of the Jewish Sabbath. On breaking of bread see ii. 42, 46. 

9-12. The account of Eutychus’ fatal accident and revival is 
singularly precise and graphic, besides resting on the authority of an 
eye-witness ; for the author was present. The reality of the miracle 
can only be questioned by impeaching his veracity or his competence. 
The action of Paul in raising Eutychus to life reproduces that of 
Elijah and Elisha. 

13-17. From Troas to Patara the party, now nine in all, charter a 
coasting vessel to be at their own disposal. As it had to round the 

U 
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had he appointed, intending himself to go by land. 
14 And as he came to meet us at Assos, we took him 
15 in, and came to Mitylene. And we sailed away thence, 
and landed the following day over against Chios; and 
the next day we touched at Samos; and the day 
16 after we came to Miletus. For Paul had determined 
to sail past Ephesus that he might not have to spend 
time in Asia: for he was hastening, if it were possible 
for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost. 
17 And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called 
18to him the elders of the church. And when they 
were come to him, he said unto them, 


promontory Lectum before entering the channel between Lesbos and 
the mainland, Paul saved some hours by going to Assos overland. 
Thence their course took them past the islands Lesbos, Chios, and 
Samos to Miletus in Northern Caria, which was a day’s journey to 
the south of Ephesus. The gathering of the elders there must have 
involved two or three days’ delay, but probably less than it would 
have cost to work into the bay and out again. Nor would the 
apostle have found it easy, when once at Ephesus, to tear himself 
away at once. 

17. elders] The functions of the elders are clearly reflected in the 
address. They had been constituted the local centre of authority 
and influence with apostolic sanction, commissioned by the Spirit to 
watch over the whole social and religious life of the community. 
They combined pastoral duties with the responsibility of government 
and discipline. The daily care of the Church devolved on them in 
the absence of the apostle. 

18-35. No other address of the apostle to a Christian audience is 
reported in the Acts. The occasion too was one of the deepest 
personal interest to speaker and hearers alike. For he was en- 
countering certain danger at Jerusalem, was afterwards bound on a 
distant mission which might involve years of absence, and was 
bidding farewell to devoted friends and fellow-labourers, who were 
to fill his place in a beloved church. The address is therefore 
intensely personal and eminently characteristic of the speaker. It 
closely resembles in tone and spirit the most personal passages of 
his epistles, breathing the same readiness to suffer all things for the 
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You know from the first day that I took ship for 
Asia, after what manner I was with you all the time, 
serving the Lord with all lowliness of mind, and with 
tears, and with trials which befell me by the plots 
of the Jews: that I shrank not from declaring unto 
you aught that was profitable or teaching you, publicly 
and from house to house, testifying both to Jews and 
Greeks repentance toward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus. And now, behold, I go bound in the 
Spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there: save that the Holy Ghost 
testifieth unto me in city after city, saying that 


gospel’s sake, the same devoted love and care for his children in the 
faith, the same spirit of self-sacrifice. The language is simpler 
however, either because it was spoken, not written, or because it is 
a mere summary of the actual speech delivered. 

The apostle presents his own life to his hearers as a model for their 
imitation, not (as is the case throughout 2 Cor.) in reply to personal 
attacks, or for the sake of vindicating his ministry. He reminds 
them that he had been a humble servant to Christ and faithful 
minister to the Church: ‘neither fear nor favour-had deterred him 
from preaching the whole gospel of repentance and faith, though 
beset with dangers, and now doomed to bonds. For the ministry was 
more precious to him than life. Let them now watch against the 
coming dangers of Christ’s flock, as he had watched night and day 
with tears.’ He finally commends them to God with a farewell 
warning against a selfish or covetous spirit, enforced by the remem- 
brance of his own labour with his hands, that the Church might not 
be burdened nor the poor go in want. 

22. bound in the Spirit] So xix. 21 spoke of Paul as purposing in 
the Spirit. The antithesis between the bonds of the Spirit and the 
material bonds awaiting him seems intentional. For one already 
bound in the Spirit those bonds had no terror: the warnings which 
met him from city to city (this may refer to Corinth, Thessalonica, 
Philippi, or Troas) had no weight against the inner voice of the 
Spirit bidding him go forward. His resolute determination to face 
imprisonment or death in conducting this deputation to Jerusalem 
shows his sense of its importance. (See note on xix. 21.) 


21 


22 
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24 bonds and afflictions await me. But I hold not my 
life of any account or precious unto myself, so that 
I may fulfil my course, and the ministry which I 
received from the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel 
25 of the grace of God. And now, behold, I know that 
ye all, among whom I went about preaching the 
26 kingdom, shall see my face no longer. Wherefore 
I testify unto you this day, that I am pure from 
27 the blood of all men. For I shrank not from declaring — 
28 unto you all the counsel of God. Take heed unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, in the which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the 
church of God, which he purchased with the blood 
29 of his own son. I know that after my departing 
shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing 


25. no longer] The B. V. no more conveys a false impression that 
he was to return no more; but the real statement of the apostle is 
that he was to remain no longer in these regions of Greece and Asia 
Minor, where he had spent the greater part of his last ten years; 
in the same strain he wrote to the Romans in the previous winter 
that he hoped to come to them having no more place in these parts 
(Rom. xv. 23). 

28. overseers] The Greek term episcopos denoted a superintendent 
in the widest sense of the word. Itcannot here denote an ecclesias- 
tical title as it did a few years later in Phil. i. 1; for the context is 
referring not to the title of an office but to the duties incumbent on 
the elders. But this passage makes a considerable step towards the 
ecclesiastical usage by applying the term to the spiritual functions 
with which the Spirit had invested these elders. 

purchased...] This passage has suggested the words of ancient 
collects, which are reproduced in the Ember Collect, who hast pur- 
chased to thyself an universal Church by the precious blood of thy dear 
Son. 

29. The imagery is borrowed from the words of Christ in Matt. 
vii. 15. It is an instructive proof of the free intercourse that pre- 
vailed throughout the primitive Church that the principal source 
from which heresies were apprehended was from abroad. 
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the flock; and from among your own selves shall 30 
men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away 
the disciples after themselves. Therefore watch, 31 
remembering that by the space of three years I ceased 
not to admonish every one night and day with tears. 
And now I commend you to God, and to the word 32 
of his grace, which is able to build you up, and to 
give you your inheritance among all them that are 
sanctified. I coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or 33 
apparel. Ye yourselves call to mind that these hands 34 
ministered unto my necessities, and to them that were 
with me. In all things I gave you an example, how 35 
that so labouring ye ought to help the weak, and 
to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
himself said, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled down, 36 
and prayed with them all. And they all wept sore, 3, 
and fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed him, sorrowing 3g 
most of all for the word which he had spoken, that 


3l. three years] The stay at Ephesus lasted two years; a third 
year had since been spent on the coasts of the Aegean, and some at 
least of his hearers had been with him during that year. 

32. The figure of an inheritance among the saints recurs in xxvi. 18 
and often in the Epistles. 

33-35. At Corinth Paul made it his boast in Christ to preach the 
gospel for nought, though justly entitled to maintenance as an 
apostle (1 Cor. ix., 2 Cor. xi. 7-12); he accepted however without 
scruple contributions from former converts, He wrought there with 
his hands for his support : it appears that he did the same at Ephesus, 
probably with Aquila and Priscilla as before. By this practice he at 
once gave an example of disinterested zeal and honest work, and was 
enabled to relieve the destitute. 

35. It is more blessed ...] The stress laid on relief of the poor in 
the primitive Church led perhaps to the preservation of this saying, 
though not recorded by the evangelists. 
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they should behold his face no longer. And they 
brought him on his way unto the ship. 

21 And when it came to the point that we tore our- 
selves away from them, and put to sea, we came with a 
straight course unto Cos, and the day following unto 

2 Rhodes, and from thence unto Patara: and finding 
a ship crossing over unto Phoenicia, we went 
3 aboard and put to sea. And when we had come 
in sight of Cyprus, leaving it on the left hand, we 
sailed for Syria, and landed at Tyre: for there the 
4ship was to unlade her burden. And finding out 
the disciples, we tarried there seven days: and they 
said to Paul through the Spirit, Do not go aboard 
5to go to Jerusalem. And when it proved that 
the days furnished us, we departed and went our 
way; and they all with wives and children brought 
us on our way, till we were out of the city: and we 
6 kneeled down on the beach and prayed: and after 
bidding each other farewell, we went on board the 
7ship and they returned home. And we 
having finished our voyage from Tyre, landed at 
Ptolemais, and saluted the brethren, and abode with 


38. no longer] See note on v. 25. 

Miletus, once a famous port, was now some little distance from the 
sea in consequence of the delta formed round the mouth of the 
Maeander. 

1, The north-west winds which prevailed along that coast carried 
them speedily by way of Cos and Rhodes to Patara. Here they 
were on the main track of vessels sailing from the west to Phoenicia, 
and secured places in one bound for Tyre. The only landmark 
on their voyage thither was the south-west coast of Cyprus on 
their left. 

4, Paul did not regard the warning at Tyre as a prohibition of the 
Spirit, but rather like the earlier and later revelations as an intima- 
tion of personal risk. 
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them one day. And on the morrow we departed, 
and came unto Caesarea: and we entered into 
the house of Philip the evangelist, which was one 
of the seven, and abode with him. Now this man 
had four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy. 
And as we stayed on there some days, there came 
down from Judaea a certain prophet, named Agabus. 
And coming to us, and taking up Paul’s girdle, he 
bound his own feet and hands, and said, Thus saith 
the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews bind at Jerusalem 
the man that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver 
him into the hands of the Gentiles. And when we 
heard these things, both we, and they of that place, 
besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. Then 
answered Paul, What do ye, weeping and breaking 
down my heart? for I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 


8. Philip’s arrival at Caesarea has been noted in viii. 40. He had 
now made it his permanent home. Whether he continued his 
missionary labours is not known: his success in Samaria sufficiently 
accounts for the title evangelist. Eph. iv. 11 distinguishes evangelists 
from apostles and prophets, as inferior to them in the special gifts of 
the Spirit, and from pastors and teachers as engaged in extraordinary 
work of conversion. Timothy wrought the work of an evangelist 
within the sphere of the apostle Paul (2 Tim. iv. 5) as Philip within 
that of the Twelve. The application of the term to missionary work 
continued to the time of Eusebius (H. Z#. iii. 37). 

10. The delay at Caesarea may be accounted for by the necessity 
of communicating the arrival of this important deputation to 
Jerusalem beforehand, or providing for their entertainment by 
the way. 

As the prophet Agabus mentioned in xi. 28 came from Jerusalem, 
he is probably the same as the one here mentioned, though the 
identity is not noticed in the text. 

11. The danger was more distinctly localised in Jerusalem than 
the B. V. suggests: it was there that the threatened bonds awaited 
him: by turning back from that city he might yet be safe. 


8 
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14 Lord Jesus. And when he would not be persuaded, 
we ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done. 
15 And after those days we made ready our baggage, 
16 and went on our way up to Jerusalem. And there 

went with us also certain of the disciples from 
Caesarea, to bring us to the house of one Mnason 
of Cyprus, an old disciple, with whom we should lodge. 
17 And when we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren 
18 received us gladly. And the day following Paul 
went in with us unto James; and all the elders 
19 were present. And when he had saluted them, he 


15, 16. An ancient variation of the text suggests that the house 
of Mnason was on the way, not at Jerusalem; and circumstances 
confirm the probability. The journey to Jerusalem (sixty-eight 
Roman miles) required two days at least, and the Christians of 
Caesarea were sure to know where to seek Christian hospitality on 
the way. But at Jerusalem the party were the guests of the 
Church. 

‘17. The leisurely proceedings of the party since reaching Tyre 
indicate that they had then plenty of time to arrive before Pentecost. 
The notes of time lead to the same conclusion. For at Philippi they 
had fifty days before them : allowing for three days’ halt at Miletus 
they reached Patara in twenty-two days. Again, allowing two 
days for the journey from Caesarea to Jerusalem, only twelve were 
spent between the landing at Tyre and the arrival at Jerusalem, 
besides those at Caesarea. There remains therefore an ample 
margin out of the fifty days for the voyage from Patara to Tyre and 
the stay at Caesarea. The presence of Jews from Asia in Jerusalem 
further indicates that it was near the time of the feast. 

In spite of the disastrous result of this visit to the apostle per- 
sonally, it succeeded perfectly in its effect on the Church. The 
deputation, consisting in part of Gentile Christians, was cordially 
welcomed by the brethren: the elders under the presidency of 
James gave them a public reception, at which the offerings of the 
Pauline churches were no doubt presented: they glorified God at 
the success of the gospel among the Gentiles: they fully recognised 
the real loyalty of Paul to the law, and suggested means by which 
he might soften the prejudices of the unbelieving Jews. 

18. James] See notes on xii. 17 and xv. 13. 
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recounted one by one the things which God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry. And 
they, when they heard, glorified God: and they said 
unto him, Thou seest, brother, how many thousands 
there are that have believed among the Jews; and 
they are all zealous for the law: and they have been 
informed of thee that thou teachest all the Jews 
which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, tell- 
ing them not to circumcise their children, neither to 
walk after the customs. What is it therefore? they 
will certainly hear that thou art come. Do therefore 
this that we say to thee: We have four men which 
have bound themselves under a vow: these take, and 
purify thyself with them, and be at charges for them, 
that they may shave their heads: and all shall know 
that there is no truth in the things that they have 


20-22. The correct text distinguishes those that have believed from 
the Jews, a term applied throughout the Acts to the unconverted 
exclusively. It is important to note that the two next verses refer 
to the unconverted alone. The Jewish Christians were indeed all 
zealous for the law, but the false reports about Paul were circulated 
amongst the unbelieving only. They it was of whom James said 
they would certainly hear of Paul’s coming. The brethren had 
already welcomed him with joy, but the events at Corinth and 
Ephesus had embittered the Jews more than ever against him. 

23-26. The vow here recorded resembled probably that which 
Paul had himself undertaken (xviii. 18). But the commencement 
of the vow only is there related, here some details of the consumma- 
tion. Men of wealth were in the habit of displaying their zeal for 
the law by bearing the charges of Nazirites, and it seems to have 
been the established custom that they should present themselves in 
the temple with those whose charges they bore on seven successive 
days. 

24. The insertion of ‘orderly’ in the B. V. gives a false colour 
to the charge against Paul, who was not accused of disorderly con- 


duct, but of bringing circumcision into contempt by treating Gentiles 


as clean. 
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been informed of thee; but that thou thyself also 

25 so walkest as to keep the law. But as touching the 
Gentiles which have believed, we wrote determining 
that they should keep themselves from things sacri- 
ficed to idols, and from blood, and from what is 

26 strangled, and from fornication. Then Paul took 
the men, and the next day purifying himself with 
them entered into the temple, to notify the, fulfilment 
of the days of purification, until the offering had been 
offered for every one of them. 

27 And when the seven days were almost completed, 
the Jews from Asia beheld him in the temple and | 
began to stir up all the multitude; and laid hands 

280n him, crying out, Men of Israel, help: This is 
the man that teacheth all men everywhere against 
the people, and the law, and this place: and further 
brought Greeks also into the temple, and hath defiled 

29 this holy place. For they had seen before with him 
in the city Trophimus the Ephesian, whom they sup- 

30 posed that Paul had brought into the temple. And 
all the city was moved, and the people ran together: 
and they laid hold on Paul, and dragged him out of the 

31 temple: and straightway the doors were shut. And 
as they sought to kill him, tidings went up to the 
chief captain of the band, that all Jerusalem was astir. 


29. Trophimus the Ephesian was evidently a Gentile convert: he 
has been already named as one of the deputies from the churches of 
Asia. 

30. The closing of the doors was a natural precaution after 
the uproar within the temple and violent expulsion of worship- 
pers. 

31. Where the B. V. speaks of the band and chief captain, the 
Greek text indicates by precise military terms a Roman cohort and 
military tribune. This cohort formed the garrison of the tower 
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And forthwith he took soldiers and centurions, and 32 
ran down upon them: and they, when they saw the 
chief captain and the soldiers, left off beating Paul. 
Then the chief captain came near and laid hold on 33 
him, and commanded him to be bound with two 
chains, and began to inquire who he was, and what 
he had done. And some cried one thing against him, 34 
some another, among the multitude: and when he 
could not know the certainty for the uproar, he com- 
manded him to be brought into the castle. And 35 
when he came upon the stairs, so it was that he was 
borne of the soldiers for the violence of the crowd; 
for the multitude of the people followed after, crying 36 
out, Away with him. And as Paul was 37 
about to be brought into the castle, he saith 
unto the chief captain, May I say somewhat 
unto thee? And he said, Dost thou know Greek ? 





Antonia which commanded the temple and its courts, and its com- 
mander was responsible for the peace of Jerusalem in the absence of 
the procurator. Special vigilance was exercised during the great 
feasts on account of the religious excitement and concourse of Jews 
from abroad. 

33-40. Josephus mentions an Egyptian impostor who gathered a 
multitude of adherents on the Mount of Olives by promises that 
the walls of Jerusalem would fall down before them. They were 
dispersed by the Roman soldiery with great slaughter, but he 
escaped (Ant. xx. 8. 6; J. W. ii. 13.5). The chief captain is led by 
the sudden outburst of indignation against Paul to confound him 
with the Egyptian, and secures him as a prisoner. Paul’s language 
and bearing produce a favourable effect upon him; but the fresh out- 
burst of rage evoked by his speech, which was itself unintelligible to 
the Roman, revives his suspicion that he was a dangerous character. 
The flight of steps leading up directly from the courts of the temple 
to the fortress outside the building offered a convenient position for 
addressing the multitude below. 

36. Away with him] This had been the outcry against Jesus 
(Luke xxiii. 18): it was repeated after Paul’s address. 
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38 Thou art not then the Egyptian, which before 
these days moved sedition, and led out into the 
wilderness the four thousand men of the Assassins. 

39 But Paul said, I am a Jew, of Tarsus in Cilicia, a 
citizen of no mean city: and I beseech thee, give 

4ome leave to speak unto the people. And when he 
had given him leave, Paul, standing on the stairs, 
beckoned with the hand unto the people; and when 
they were much quieted, he spake unto them in the 
Hebrew language, saying, 

22. +Brethren and fathers, hear ye my defence which I 

now make unto you. 

2 And when they heard that he spake unto them in 
the Hebrew language, they kept the more quiet; and 
he saith, 

3. 1am a Jew, born in Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought 
up in this city, at the feet of Gamaliel, trained in 
strict observation of the law of our fathers, being 


39. Paul refers to his city Tarsus with just pride; for it was not 
only the capital of Cilicia and a free city, but its schools of literature 
and philosophy ranked next to those of Athens and Alexandria 
amidst Greek universities. 

40. The gesture by which Paul appealed for a hearing had a con- 
siderable effect in stilling the outcry; but his use of the Hebrew 
language had more, for though Greek was commonly spoken and 
understood in Jerusalem, the national party clung to Hebrew as the 
language of a genuine Israelite. By Hebrew is meant the later 
dialect, often called Aramaic, which had superseded the Biblical 
Hebrew as the current language of Palestine. 

3-21. Paul recites the facts of his life, as his best vindication, 
Born a Jew, trained in Jerusalem under the most famous doctor of 
the law, and in strict observance of its requirements, he had proved 
his zeal by persecuting Christians to death, till the voice of Jesus 
from heaven arrested him: the same Jesus also had commissioned 
him, when the Jews would not hear him, to go far off to the Gentiles. 
At this point he was interrupted by an outburst of rage. 
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zealous for God, even as ye all are this day; for 4 
I persecuted this Way unto death, binding and 
delivering into prisons both men and women. As5; 
also the high priest doth bear me witness, and all 
the estate of the elders: from whom I received letters 
also unto the brethren, and was on my way to 
Damascus, to bring them also who had gone there 
bound unto Jerusalem, for to be punished. And it6 
came to pass that, as I made my journey, and drew 
nigh unto Damascus, about noon, suddenly there 
shone from heaven a great light round about me. 
And J fell unto the ground, and heard a voice saying 7 
unto me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? Andg 
I answered, Who art thou, Lord? And he said unto 
me, I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest. 
And they that were with me beheld indeed the light, 9 


4. this Way] See note on ix. 2. 

5. The appeal to the testimony of the high priest and Sanhedrin 
was justified by the fact that Saul carried official letters from them 
to the synagogues of Damascus. 

The Greek text here indicates that the Christians whom it was 
proposed to bring bound to Jerusalem were refugees, not citizens of 
Damascus. This explains one of the harshest features of the mission. 
The synagogues were probably urged to deal with citizens, but 
refugees only were to be handed over. The language of xxvi. 
ll, I persecuted them unto strange cities, corresponds with this 
view. 

6. The previous history made no definite mention of the hour. 
Here, and in xxvi. 13, Paul, speaking before unbelievers, notices for 
their better assurance of the reality of the vision that it was at 
mid-day. 

8. of Nazareth] This designation of Jesus was omitted in the 
previous history. The addition must have come home to Saul’s 
conscience, for this was the opprobrious term which he had hitherto 
applied to Jesus (see xxvi. 9), and which was still in use amidst his 
present hearers. 

9. It is here stated that the rest of the party did not hear the 
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but they heard not the voice of him that spake to 
1ome. And I said, What shall I do, Lord? And the 
Lord said unto me, Arise, and go into Damascus: 
and there it shall be told thee of all things which 
11are appointed for thee to do. And when I could 
not look upon them for the glory of that light, being 
led by the hand of them that were with me, I came 
12 into Damascus. And one Ananias, reported a devout 
man according to the law by all the Jews which 
13 dwelt there, came unto me and stood over me 
and said, Brother Saul, look up and receive sight. 
And in that very hour I looked up on him and 
1448saw. And he said, The God of our fathers hath 
prepared thee to know his will, and to see the 
Righteous One, and to hear a voice from his mouth, 
15 telling thee that thou shalt be his witness unto all 
16 men of what thou hast seen and heard. And now 
why tarriest thou? Arise, and be baptized, and wash 


voice. In ix. 7 it is stated that they did hear the sound of the 
voice ; but the natural inference from the narrative is that they 
gathered no distinct meaning from it. There is therefore an 
apparent contradiction, but a substantial agreement. (See note on 
ix. 3 for comparison of the three accounts. ) 

12. The interview with Ananias assumes a new aspect in this 
address. The previous narrative presented him as a Christian 
coming in the name of the Lord Jesus; this as a devout Jew, 
speaking in the name of Jehovah, and designating Christ as the 
Righteous One: the summons to baptism is the only distinct indi- 
cation of his faith, The two characters are not altogether 
inconsistent ; but it is a conspicuous instance of the freedom with 
which Paul adapted his language to his audience. 

13. The B. V. Receive thy sight gives an imperfect impression of 
the language used. Ananias really summoned Saul to an act of 
faith, Jook up, which contained an implicit promise that he should 
recover his sight, but demanded a preliminary effort of faith on his 
own part. 
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away thy sins, calling on his name. And it came 
to pass, when I had returned to Jerusalem, that while 
I prayed in the temple I fell into a trance, and saw 
him saying unto me, Make haste and get thee quickly 
out of Jerusalem, because they will not receive wit- 
ness from thee concerning me. And I said, Lord, 
they know that I imprisoned and beat in - every 
synagogue them that believed on thee: and when 
the blood of Stephen thy witness was shed, I was 
indeed myself standing by, and approving, and keep- 
ing the garments of them that slew him. And he 
said unto me, Go thy way: for I will send thee 
away far hence unto Gentiles. And they 
gave him audience unto this word, and then lifted 
up their voice, and said, Away with such a fellow 
from the earth, for it was not fit that he should 
live. And as they cried out and threw off their 
garments, and cast dust into the air, the chief 


17-21. The bitter animosity of the Jews against Saul as a rene- 
gade is recorded in ix. 29, but not the appearance of the Lord, 
which belongs to his personal history. 

20. Through the sacredness of blood the Hebrew scriptures taught 
the sanctity of human life. Innocent blood spilt upon the ground 
left an abiding curse on the very land itself until atonement had 
been made. Paul never forgot the guilt he had incurred by the 
blood of Stephen, even after he had found forgiveness in Christ. 

witness] This word has a special force here in connexion with 
v. 18. When Stephen was witness of Christ, Saul was a party to his 
death : now that he himself bears witness, the Jews will not 
receive it. 

approving] The B. V. consenting is quite inadequate to express 
Saul’s entire approval of the martyrdom. 

21. Gentiles] Not the Gentiles. Gentiles are here contrasted with 
Jews as a class: since Jews refused to listen, his mission was to 
Gentiles, as such. 

24, The summary punishment of provincials accused of disorder 
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captain commanded him to be brought into the castle, 
and bade that,he should be examined by scourg- 
ing; that he might know for what cause they cried 
2,80 against him. But as they tied him up for the 
thongs, Paul said unto the centurion that stood by, 
Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a 
26 Roman, and uncondemned? And when the centurion 
heard it, he went to the chief captain, and told him, 
saying, What art thou about to do? for this man 
2718 a Roman. And the chief captain came, and said 
unto him, Tell me, art thou a Roman? And he said, 
2g Yea. And the chief captain answered, With a great 
sum obtained I this citizenship. And Paul said, 
29 But I have been so born. Straightway then they 


by Roman magistrates without form of trial has been already 
exemplified at Philippi. The preparation for scourging is here 
graphically presented : the victim was laid upon a post, his hands 
stretched out above his head, and wrists and ankles securely 
fastened. 

25. Roman law gave stringent protection to citizens against per- 
sonal maltreatment by an unlimited right of appeal, to the People of 
old, and now to the Emperor. But in practice this was largely 
subordinated in imperial times to military law. Prisoners like 
Paul, for instance, were habitually chained to a soldier for safe 
custody, while awaiting trial, at the discretion of the officer in 
charge. 

28. Paul did not inherit Roman citizenship by his birth as a 
citizen of Tarsus (for it was not a Roman colony), but in some other 
way. It had probably been conferred on one of his ancestors for 
services rendered to the State. The corrupt intrigues of the im- 
perial court fostered so considerable a traffic at this time in the 
franchise that purchase was easy for the chief captain. False claims 
were rare, being easily exposed and severely punished. 

29. The chief captain had laid himself open to a serious charge by 
so far siding with a Jewish mob as to bind a Roman citizen without 
valid charge. This explains his extreme care for the prisoner’s 
safety, and his subsequent pretence that he had interfered for his 
rescue as a citizen. 
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departed from him which were to have examined 
him; and the chief captain also was afraid, when 
he knew that he was a Roman, and that he had 
bound him. 

And on the morrow, desiring to know the cer- 30 
tainty whereof he was accused of the Jews, he 
loosed him, and commanded the chief priests and 
all the council to assemble, and brought Paul down, 
and set him before them. 

And Paul fastening his eyes on the council, said, 23 
Brethren, I have lived in all good conscience before 
God until this day. And the high priest Ananias 2 

commanded them that stood by him to smite him 
on the mouth. Then said Paul unto him, God shall 3 


30. The reference to the Sanhedrin became a necessity when the 
true nature of the charge against Paul was ascertained. It was 
purely a religious question on which the Sanhedrin must be 
consulted. 

1. Attempts have been made to explain Paul’s intent scrutiny of 
the Sanhedrin by a supposed weakness of sight : of which there is 
however no sufficient proof. Nor is the history here noting a 
habitual feature, but an act peculiar to the occasion. He had good 
reason for scrutinising the temper of his audience. For the risk of 
which James had warned him, of reviving the slumbering animosity 
of the Jews against the churches of Palestine, was now imminent. 
The direct issue on which the verdict was likely to turn was his 
admission of uncircumcised converts to the social and religious 
privileges of Israel, which the Church had sanctioned, but the 
Sanhedrin were certain to condemn. His only hope of evading an 
adverse verdict was to direct attention to other Christian doctrines 
on which he might enlist the sympathy of Pharisees. His successful 
appeal to a section of the court is a striking instance of the care with 
which he watched, and adapted himself to the temper of his 
hearers. 

2. Ananias, son of Nebedaeus, had been high priest some years : 
he had been so seriously implicated in the disorders of Cumanus’ 
time that he was sent to Rome for trial, but had been acquitted and 
restored (Jos. Ant. xx. 5, 2 and 6. 2). 

x 
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smite thee, thou whited wall: and sittest thou to 
judge me according to the law, and commandest 
4me to be smitten contrary to the law? And they 
that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high priest ? 
; And Paul said, I wist not, brethren, that it was 
the high priest: for it is written, Thou shalt not 
6 speak evil of a ruler of thy people. But when 
Paul perceived that the one part were Sadducees 


5. It has been argued with great force that Paul could not fail to 
recognise the person of the high priest, since he presided in the 
Sanhedrin in his official robes. But the real meaning of his apology 
is that he did not know who the speaker was. He had heard the 
words, and was provoked by their intemperate violence into an 
angry retort, but did not know from whom they proceeded. The 
kindred phrase whited sepulchres, in Matt. xxiii. 27, suggests that 
whited wall was a proverbial expression contrasting an outward 
parade of judicial dress with an unjust and insolent spirit. The 
quotation is from Ex. xxii. 28. 

6-9. The main body of Paul’s defence is not reported, only one 
sentence, which produced a collision with the high priest, and 
another which enlisted the support of the Pharisees. The first 
appears to be the actual opening ; the second is detached from its 
context. No practised orator would have thrown out at once so 
abrupt an appeal to partisan zeal: it is evidently torn from a 
previous context of which it formed a climax. The language of his 
supporters in v. 9 supplies a clue to his actual line of defence. He 
had evidently pleaded the voice of the risen Jesus as his justification 
before the Sanhedrin, as he did before the multitude and before 
Agrippa ; and had used it as an argument for the Resurrection, as 
he did before the king. Now the Pharisees believed in a resurrec- 
tion, and in voices from heaven, though not in the risen Jesus, and 
their broken sentence expresses just that amount of hesitating 
support to the speaker. This would be the more readily accorded 
if he had before dwelt, as he had on those two occasions likewise, 
upon his Pharisaic birth and training. 

Paul nowhere else identifies his present faith with that of 
Pharisees; for Phil. iii. 5 refers to his earlier antecedents. The 
context explains the meaning of this plea : Christians and Pharisees 
alike believed in an unseen world of spirits, in the prophets, in the 
Messiah whom they foretold,“and in the Resurrection. He claimed 
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and the other Pharisees, he cried out in the council, 
Brethren, I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees: 
touching the hope and resurrection of the dead I 
am called in question. And as he so spake, there 
arose a dissension between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees: and the multitude was divided. For 
Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither 
angel, nor spirit: but Pharisees confess both. And 
there arose a great cry: and some of the scribes of 
the Pharisees’ part stood up, and strove, saying, We 
find no evil in this man: and what if a spirit spake 
to him, or an angel? And when there arose a great 
dissension, the chief captain, fearing lest Paul should 
be torn in pieces by them, commanded the soldiers 
to go down and take him by force from among 
them, and bring him into the castle. And 
the night following the Lord stood over him, and said, 
Be of good cheer: for as thou hast testified concern- 
ing me at Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also 
at Rome. And when it was day, the Jews 


therefore to be true to the faith of his fathers, and to the spirit of 
the law, and so a truer Pharisee than those who usurped the name. 

8. The faith of the Sadducees is well described by negations ; for 
though they accepted the worship of Jehovah and strictly enforced 
the law, both moral and ceremonial, as a basis of practical govern- 
ment, they had no faith in spiritual religion or an unseen world 
(comp. note on iv. 1). 

10. The Sanhedrin met in the temple buildings, and as Paul was 
a Roman prisoner, though not in bonds at the moment, and a 
Roman citizen, there was doubtless an escort in charge who would 
promptly report any disturbance to the castle. 

11. Hitherto the plans for conciliating the Jews, and Paul’s hope 
' of starting on his mission to the west, had issued in utter failure. 
The vision of his Lord was the first ray of much-needed light. 

12.... Assassination was a common weapon of the Jewish Zealots 
in the last troubled years of the national existence. Religious 
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banded together and bound themselves under a curse, 
saying, that they would neither eat nor drink till they 
13 had killed Paul. And they were more than forty 
14 which made this conspiracy. And they came to the 
chief priests and elders, and said, We have bound our- 
selves under a great curse, to taste nothing until we 
15 have killed Paul. Now therefore do ye with the council 
signify to the chief captain that he bring him down 
unto you, as though ye would determine his case 
more exactly: and we, or ever he come near, are 
16 ready to slay him. But Paul’s sister’s son heard of 
their lying in wait, and he came and entered into 
17 the castle, and told Paul. And Paul called unto him 
one of the centurions, and said, Bring this young 
man unto the chief captain: for he hath something 
13 to tell him. So he took him, and brought him to 
the chief captain; and he saith, Paul the prisoner 
called me unto him, and asked me to bring this — 
young man unto thee, who hath something to say 
19 to thee. And the chief captain took him by the 
hand, and went aside with him, and inquired of 


leaders resorted to it the more readily as the Sanhedrin had no 
power of life and death. There had been secret intrigues to procure 
the murder of Jesus and Lazarus (John xi. 53, xii. 10), as now of 
Paul, to all which members of the council were privy. ' 

This was a traditional form of Hebrew curse (comp. 1 Sam. xx, 13 
and 1 Kings ii. 23), by which a man devoted himself before God as 
anathema, 7.¢e. an offering unto death, if he failed to fulfil his 
pledge. 

16. As Paul belonged to a family of Pharisees who sent him 
to Jerusalem for education in the most famous Pharisaic school, it 
is not unlikely that his nephew was in like manner attending the 
Pharisaic schools in Jerusalem. There is nothing to suggest that 
he was a Christian: he was, in fact, much more likely to gain infor- 
mation as a Jewish student than as a Christian. 
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him privately, What is that thou hast to tell me? 
And he said, The Jews have agreed to desire of thee, 
that thou shouldest bring down Paul to-morrow unto 
the council, as though thou mightest learn some- 
- what more perfectly concerning him. Do not thou 
therefore yield unto them: for there lie in wait for 
him of them more than forty men, which have 
bound themselves under a curse, neither to eat nor 
drink till they have slain him: and now are they 
ready, looking for the promise from thee. So the 
chief captain let the young man go, charging him, 
Tell no man that thou hast signified these things to 
me. And he called unto him two of the centurions, 
and said, Make ready two hundred soldiers to go as 
far as Caesarea, and horsemen threescore and ten, 
and spearmen two hundred, at the third hour of the 
night: and he bade them provide beasts, that they 
might set Paul thereon, and bring him safe unto 
Felix the governor. And he wrote a letter after 
this fashion : 





23. The desperation and number of the conspirators, the extreme 
insecurity of the open country, and the facilities offered by a night 
march for an ambuscade, account for the large escort. The spear- 
men mentioned were probably light-armed skirmishers who acted as 
scouts. 

24. Felix] Felix, like his brother Pallas, was a freedman of 
Antonia, and after her death passed into the imperial household. 
He was advanced to a high position in Samaria under Cumanus, and 
after his deposition to the procuratorship of Judaea. Josephus and 
Tacitus agree in giving a very unfavourable picture of him as a 
profligate intriguer: the seeds of civil war were sown in Judaea, 
according to Josephus, by his corrupt and tyrannical adminis- 
tration. His recall and trial at Rome are chiefly interesting from 
their bearing on the chronology of the Acts. (See Tac. Ann. xii. 
54, Jos. Ant. xx. 8. 5-9.) 

25. The report of the chief captain was probably in Latin: the 
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26 Claudius Lysias unto the most mighty governor 
27 Felix sendeth greeting. This man was seized by 
the Jews, and was about to be slain of them, when 
I came upon them with the soldiery, and rescued 
28him, having learned that he was a Roman. And 
desiring to know the cause wherefore they accused 
29 him, I brought him down unto their council: whom 
I found to be accused about questions of their law, 
but to have nothing laid to his charge worthy of 
30 death or of bonds. And when it was shewn me 
that there would be a plot against the man, I sent 
him to thee forthwith, charging his accusers also to 
31 Speak against him before thee. So the 
soldiers, as it had been commanded them, took Paul, 
32 and brought him by night to Antipatris. And on 
the morrow they left the horsemen to go with him, 
33and returned to the castle: and they, when they 
were come to Caesarea and had delivered the letter 


author does not profess to reproduce more than its general tenor, 
which may have been communicated by Felix at the subsequent 
trial, as he expressly referred to the need of a further personal 
report from the chief captain. 

26. most mighty] This was apparently the usual term of official 
respect applied to the procurator as the supreme local authority. 
(Comp. xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25.) 

27. The chief captain, having been forced to offend the Sanhedrin 
by the secret and hurried removal of his prisoner, is careful to 
represent the whole transaction as a case of Jewish violence and 
religious prejudice against a Roman citizen. 

31. Caesarea was sixty-eight Roman miles from Jerusalem. The 
site of Antipatris is not quite certain ; but the most recent survey 
places it rather more than half way onthe road. The distance from 
Jerusalem, and the nature of the road, which had there emerged 
from the mountain defiles and traversed the open plain, rendered it 
safe to leave the horsemen alone to escort the prisoner by day from 
that point. 
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to the governor, presented Paul also before him. 
And when he had read it, and inquired of what 34 
province he was, and learned that he was of Cilicia, 

I will hear thee fully, said he, when thine accusers 35 
also are come: and he commanded him to be kept 
in Herod’s palace. 

And after five days the high priest Ananias went 24 
down with certain elders and an orator, one Tertullus: 
and they informed the governor against Paul. And 2 
when he was called, Tertullus began to accuse him, 


saying, 

Seeing that by thee we enjoy much peace, and 
that by thy providence things are ordered aright 
for this nation, we accept it in all ways and in all 3 
places, most mighty Felix, with all thankfulness. 


34, 35. After reading the letter Felix makes further inquiry as to 
the prisoner’s antecedents, probably with a view to verifying the 
Roman citizenship, and announces his intention of hearing the case 
fully on the arrival of the accusers. 

province] Cilicia was not strictly speaking a province, but a 
district of the great province of Syria. It had however, like Judaea, 
a distinct administration of its own under an imperial procurator. 

palace] The palace of Herod at Caesarea, afterwards the residence 
of the procurator, was also a fortress containing quarters for soldiers 
and guard-rooms for prisoners. 

1. It is not clear from what date the five days are reckoned ; 
probably from Paul’s arrival at Caesarea: the twelve days of v. 11, 
after he went up to worship in the temple, are apparently reckoned 
from the Jewish assault on him. After that he spent two days 
under arrest, and two on the road. If the high priest started five 
days later, and spent two on the journey, this would account for the 
twelve days before the hearing at Caesarea. 

2-8. Tertullus, a professional advocate, probably addressed Felix 
in Latin: his name is Latin. The government of Felix displayed 
merciless severity in putting down seditious movements, many of 
which arose out of religious excitement: accordingly the advocate 
compliments the governor on his success in restoring order, and 
denounces Paul as a dangerous agitator. 
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4 But that I be not further tedious unto thee, I pray 
5 thee to hear us of thy clemency a few words. For 
we found this man a pestilent fellow, and a mover 
of sedition among all the Jews throughout the world, 
6and a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes; who 
even went about to profane the temple: on whom 
8 also we laid hold: by examining whom thyself thou 
wilt be able to take knowledge of all these things 
whereof we accuse him. 
9 And the Jews also joined in the assault, affirming 
that these things were so. 
1o And Paul answered, when the governor had 
beckoned unto him to speak, 
Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of many 
years a judge unto this nation, I do cheerfully make 
11 my defence: seeing that thou canst take knowledge 
that there are yet but twelve days since I went up to 
12 worship at Jerusalem: and they neither found me in 
the temple disputing with any man or raising up 
a crowd, nor in the synagogues, nor in the city. 
13 Neither can they prove to thee the things whereof 
14 they now accuse me. But this I confess unto thee, 


10-21. The preamble of Paul’s speech is at once courteous and 
sincere. Felix had been six or seven years procurator, and had 
previously resided some years in Samaria in a subordinate capacity : 
his experience of religious parties in Judaea was really valuable. 
Paul meets the charges of profaning the temple and exciting riot 
with specific denial, invites inquiry into the events of the last few 
days, urges the peaceable motive of his visit and the absence 
of witnesses against him, while he confesses and vindicates his 
faith. 

11. The reference to worship in this verse, and in the next to the 
circumstances under which he was found in the temple, show that 
the date in Paul’s mind was when the Jews came upon him there 
twelve days before. 
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that after the Way which they call a sect, so serve I 
the God of our fathers, believing all things that are 
contained in the law and written in the prophets: and 
have hope toward God, which these men themselves 
also look for, that there shall be a resurrection both 
of the just and unjust. Meanwhile I exercise myself 
also to have a conscience void of offence before God 
and men alway. Now after some years I came to 
bring alms to my nation, and offerings: amidst which 
they found me purified in the temple, with no crowd, 
nor yet with tumult: but there were certain Jews 
from Asia—who ought to have been here before thee 
and to have made accusation, if they had aught 
against me. Or @lse let these men themselves say 
what wrong-doing they found, when I stood before 
the council, except it be for this one voice, that I cried 
standing among them, Touching the resurrection of the 
dead I am called in question before you this day. 


14, the Way] See note on ix. 2. 

15. Though the leading deputies were Sadducees, their acceptance 
of the doctrine of the Resurrection is assumed. Few of them cared 
openly to disavow the popular creed. 

16. Meanwhile] This is the obvious meaning of the Greek text. 
The last verse asserted Paul’s hope in God of a future resurrection 
unto judgment: this maintains his endeavour meanwhile (7.e. in this 
earthly life) to keep a conscience void of offence in the sight of God 
and man. The meaning of the B. V. Herein is obscure. 

17. some] Not manyas rendered in the B. V.; for there had been 
two visits during the last seven years. The indefinite term here 
employed may denote any number more than one, it merely implies 
that he was not, like many Jews, an annual visitor to Jerusalem at 
the feasts. 

18. To have repeated the charges of the Asiatic Jews would have 
prejudiced the prisoner ; to show that they were the only witnesses 
against him, and they absent, strengthened his case. The sentence 
therefore is purposely broken. 
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22 But Felix, having more perfect knowledge of the 
Way, deferred them, and said, When Lysias the chief 
captain comes down, I will determine your matter. 

23 And he gave order to the centurion that he should be 
kept in charge, and should have indulgence, and not 
to forbid any of his own people to minister unto him. 

24 And after certain days Felix came with Drusilla, 
his own wife, which was a Jewess, and sent for Paul, 
and heard him concerning the faith in Christ Jesus. 

25 And as he discoursed of righteousness and temperance 


22. The absence of the chief captain was evidently a mere pretext 
for delay ; for the charge of seditious acts, on which alone he could 
report, had broken down. The religious controversy between Jews 
and Christians did not as yet interest Romamgovernors, who despised 
both as fanatics, and sternly suppressed disorderly outbreaks of 
religious excitement. But Felix did not care to offend the Jews by 
releasing the prisoner, unless he or his friends made it worth his 
while by a bribe. 

the Way] See note on ix. 2. 

23. Prisoners in military custody were as a rule chained to a 
soldier. No exception was made to this rule in Paul’s case. Speak- 
ing at Rome he mentions his chain (xxviii. 20). His bonds are 
named on three earlier occasions in the Acts, viz. when he was 
brought before the Sanhedrin, when Felix departed, and when he 
appeared before king Agrippa (xxii. 30, xxiv. 27, xxvi. 29). In- 
dulgence was granted him in respect of food, lodging, and friends, 
but did not probably include removal of his chain. It did not 
certainly in the case of Agrippa’s imprisonment at Rome, which is 
related in similar language by Josephus (Ant. xviii. 6. 7). 

his own people] The Christians of Caesarea and personal friends 
like the author are probably included in this term. 

24. Drusilla, daughter of the first Agrippa and sister of the 
second, married Azizus, king of Emesa, on condition of his being 
circumcised. Felix tempted her to leave her husband, procure a 
divorce, and marry him, though he was a Gentile. 

his own wife] This expression marks apparently the private and 
informal character of the interview. 

25. temperance] This term must be understood in its widest 
sense of self-control: it implied keeping under the body with all its 
passions and appetites. 
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and the judgment to come, Felix became afraid and 
answered, Go thy way for this time; and when I 
get a convenient season, I will call for thee. He 26 
hoped withal that money would be given him of 
Paul: wherefore also he sent for him the oftener, and 
communed with him. But when two years were 27 
expired, Porcius Festus came into Felix’ room; and 
Felix, being minded to gain favour with the Jews, left 
Paul bound. 

So Festus entered on his province, and after three 25 
days went up to Jerusalem from Caesarea. And the 2 
chief priests and first of the Jews informed him 
against Paul, and besought him, asking favour 3 
against him, that he would send for him to Jerusa- 
lem, laying wait to kill him on the way. Thereupon 4 
Festus answered that Paul was in ward at Caesarea, 
but that he himself was about to depart thither 
shortly. Let them therefore, saith he, which are of 5 
power among you, go down with me, and whatever 
there is amiss in the man, let them accuse him. 

And when he had tarried among them not more than 6 
eight or ten days, he went down unto Caesarea: and 
the next day seating himself on the judgment seat com- 
*manded Paul to be brought. And when he was come, 7 


27. bound] It is not implied that the bonds were now added: 
they had been continuous since his first arrest (see note on v. 23). 
The point is that Felix left him still a prisoner, as before, awaiting 
trial. 

2. the chief priests] The ruling oligarchy consisted of a small 
number of priestly families, together with some influential scribes 
and elders who were associated with them in the Sanhedrin. 

4, Festus had probably received information from his officers of 
the previous plot against the prisoner’s life and his hasty removal to 
Caesarea. 

7, 8. The accusation and defence turn, as before, on three points: 
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the Jews which had come down from Jerusalem stood 
round about him, and laid many grievous charges 
8 against him, which they could not prove; while Paul 
answered for himself, Neither against the law of the 
Jews, nor against the temple, nor against Caesar, have 
9 I offended at all. But Festus, willing to gain favour 
with the Jews, answered Paul and said, Wilt thou go 
up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these things 
1o before me? And Paul said, Standing at Caesar's 
judgment seat, I am where I ought to be judged: to 
Jews have I done no wrong, as thou also art getting 
11 to know better. If then I am a wrong-doer and have 
committed anything worthy of death, I plead not 


violation of the law, profanation of the temple, seditious conduct or 
language. 

9-11. Festus seems to have been a just and able ruler: his pre- 
mature death after two years’ government brought disaster on 
Judaea. From his point of view the proposal to hear the case him- 
self at Jerusalem was wise and reasonable. He was satisfied that 
the charge of sedition had broken down, and that the issue turned 
solely on religious questions (comp. xxv. 18-20): in his eyes these 
were trivial, for he was a stranger to the country and people, and 
quite unable to comprehend the force of religious enthusiasm (comp. 
xxvi. 24). Accordingly he hoped to settle them readily by the 
interposition of his own authority. But for this purpose it was 
necessary to consult the religious authorities and doctors of the law 
at Jerusalem. As for the prisoner’s safety there under his charge 
he had no fear. But Paul knew well that the Sanhedrin were 
irreconcilable, that their advice would prevail at Jerusalem, and 
that the result must be fatal to him: he foresaw also that the 
Church would suffer ; for it was important for her welfare and pro- 
gress in this stage of transition to maintain peace with the Jews 
(comp. xxi. 20...) He had therefore no further hesitation about 
transferring the trial to Rome by an appeal to Caesar. The B. V. 
puts into his mouth an ungracious and unjust retort, as thow very 
well knowest. His actual words present the real truth, that Festus 
had not till then heard both sides of the case, and was now begin- 
ning to understand its true character better than before. 
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for life, but if none of these things is true, whereof 
these accuse me, no man may give away my life unto 
them. I appeal unto Caesar. Then Festus, when he 
had conferred with the council, answered, Thou hast 
appealed unto Caesar: unto Caesar thou shalt go. 
And after certain days were passed, king Agrippa 
and Bernice came to stay at Caesarea and saluted 
Festus. And as they tarried there some days, Festus 
laid Paul’s case before the king, saying, There is a 
certain man left prisoner by Felix: about whom, when 
I was at Jerusalem, the chief priests and the elders of 
the Jews informed me, asking for sentence against 
him. To whom I answered that it is not the custom 
of the Romans to give away any man’s life, before that 
the accused have the accusers face to face, and have 
licence given to answer for himself concerning the 
crime laid against him. When therefore they were 
come together here, | made no delay, but on the next 


12. Provincial governors were assisted by a council, who acted as 
assessors and aided them with their advice in difficult or doubtful 
points. It was composed of Roman officials or residents. 

13. Herod Agrippa IT. did not succeed his father Herod Agrippa I., 
being only seventeen at his death; but on the death of his uncle 
Herod was invested with the title of king of Chalcis. He afterwards 
obtained instead the territories of Philip and Lysanias with others. 
He had in addition the superintendence of the temple and the 
nomination of the high priest. This recognition of his religious 
supremacy in Judaea gave him great weight in a question of 
Jewish religion, and the procurator naturally desired to bring this 
case before him. Bernice made her home with her brother Agrippa 
after the death of her first husband Herod of Chalcis, and again 
after her separation from Polemo. Her life gave occasion to 
grievous scandal. 

14, some] Not many, as in B. V. The indefinite term here 
used indicates that they stayed longer than was requisite for a 
complimentary visit to the new procurator. 
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day I sat on the judgment seat, and commanded the — 


18man to be brought. Concerning whom, when the 


accusers stood up, they brought none accusation of. 


19 such evil deeds as I supposed; but had certain 
questions against him of their own religion, and of 
one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be 

20 alive. And I, being perplexed about such manner of 
questions, said that, if he would, he should go to 

21 Jerusalem, and there be judged of these matters. But 
when Paul appealed to be kept for the decision of 
Augustus, I commanded him to be kept till I should 

22 send him to Caesar. And Agrippa said unto Festus, 
I was myself wishing to hear the man. To-morrow, 
saith he, thou shalt hear him. 

23 So on the morrow, when Agrippa was come, and 
Bernice, with great pomp, and they were entered into 
the place of hearing, with chief captains and principal 
men of the city, at Festus’ commandment Paul was 

24 brought. And Festus saith, King Agrippa, and all 
men which are here present with us, ye behold this 
man, about whom all the multitude of the Jews made 
suit to me, both at Jerusalem and here, crying that he 

25 ought not to live any longer. But I found that he 





19. religion] The rendering superstition is inadmissible here in a 
courteous address to a Jewish king who was at the time recognised 
at Rome as the representative of the national religion. 

The name of Jesus does not occur in the brief summary of the 
previous hearing ; but Paul was not likely to omit the name in his 
defence. 

23. place of hearing] The original term had a very wide applica- 
tion, embracing an ordinary lecture-room, or a royal chamber of 
audience for State occasions or judicial proceedings. 

24. The bloody feud between the Jews and Greeks of Caesarea in 
the last days of Felix accounts for the bitter animosity of the local 
Jews against the apostle to the Gentiles. 


ie 
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had committed nothing worthy of death, and as he 
himself appealed to Augustus, I determined to send 
him. Of whom I have no certain thing to write unto 26 
my lord. Wherefore I have brought him forth before 
you, and specially before thee, king Agrippa, that, 
after examination had, I might have somewhat to 
write. For it seemeth to me unreasonable tg send a 27 
prisoner, and not withal to signify the charges laid 
against him. 

And Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to 26 
speak for thyself. Then Paul stretched forth his 
hand, and answered for himself: 

I have thought myself happy, king Agrippa, that I 
am to make my defence before thee this day touching 
all the things whereof I am accused by Jews; because 3 
thou art specially acquainted with all the customs and 
questions among Jews; wherefore I beseech thee to 
hear me patiently. My manner of life from my 4 
youth, which was from the beginning among mine 
own nation and at Jerusalem, know all Jews; assuring 5 


tN 


2-23. After a courteous preamble, Paul describes the revolution 
wrought in his life by his conversion, vindicates the doctrine of the 
Resurrection as the hope of all true Israelites, and urges the consis- 
tency of his faith in Christ with the ancient scriptures. 

2. The unfortunate transposition of the word especially in the 
B. V. from its proper position before expert imports a tone of per- 
sonal flattery into the preamble. Paul had one good and sufficient 
reason for satisfaction in pleading before Agrippa rather than the 
Roman governor, and one only, that he was a Jew, thoroughly 
cognisant of Jewish questions and customs. 

Jews] The article is purposely omitted by Paul in the description 
of his accusers both here and in v. 7. He claims to be himself a 
true son of Israel, and is careful not to identify his accusers with the 
nation of the Jews. In wv. 3 and 4 also the name is used indefinitely 
without the article. 
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themselves of me from the first, if they be willing to 
testify, that after the straitest sect of our religion I 
6 lived a Pharisee. And now I stand here to be judged 
in hope of the promise made of God unto our 
7 fathers; unto which promise our twelve tribes, 
earnestly serving God night and day, hope to attain. 
Touching which hope, I am accused by Jews, O king! 


g Why is it thought incredible with you that God doth. 


g raise the dead? I verily thought with myself, that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
ro Jesus of Nazareth. Which thing I did indeed in 
Jerusalem: and many of the saints did I shut up in 
prison, having received the authority for this from 
the chief priests, and when they were put to death, I 
11 gave my voice against them, And punishing them 
oft in all the synagogues, I would fain have compelled 
them to blaspheme: and being exceedingly mad 
against them, I set about persecuting them even to 
12the cities without our land. Whereupon as I 
journeyed to Damascus with authority and com- 
13 mission of the chief priests, at midday, O king, I saw 


10. This verse mentions distinctly the fact that a number of 
Christians besides Stephen suffered martyrdom which the history 
had left obscure. The statement that Saul gave his vote for death 
has been adduced as a proof that he was a member of the Sanhedrin 
rather than an officer under them. But the language of the law, 
coupled with the narrative of Stephen’s trial, creates a presumption 
that the sentence of the court was confirmed by some kind of popular 
vote in cases of stoning. 

ll. blaspheme] The denial that Jesus was the Son of God 
might with reason be entitled blasphemy, and this was pressed on 
Christians. 

The indefinite reference to foreign cities suggests that the abortive 
mission had been intended to comprehend other cities of Syria 
besides Damascus. 


OE 
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on the way a light from heaven, above the brightness 
of the sun, shining round about me and them which 
journeyed with me. And when we were all fallen to 
the earth, I heard a voice saying unto me in the 
Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 
it is hard for thee to kick against the goad. And I 
said, Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord said, I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest. But arise and stand 
upon thy feet: for to this end have I appeared unto 
thee, to prepare thee to be a minister and a witness 
both of what thou hast seen, and of what thou shalt 


14. In ix. 7 it is stated that Saul’s companions stood speechless, 
here that all fell to the ground. The two accounts are quite consis- 
tent, if taken as presenting two successive stages of the event. All 
fell to the ground, but the rest rose after the first shock, while Saul 
remained prostrate. 

We learn here distinctly that the voice spake in Hebrew: this is 
indicated in ix. 4 and xxii. 7 by the exceptional use of the Hebrew 
form of the name Saul. 

against the goad] This proverb denotes a stubborn but ineffectual 
resistance to the will of an irresistible master, under the figure of an 
ox who by kicking back against the goad drives it deeper into his 
flesh. So Saul is warned that by rebelling against God’s will he is 
only wounding his conscience the more deeply, and will in the end 
be forced to yield. This throws an interesting light on the state of 
Saul’s mind before his conversion: it seems that he was already 
stifling conscientious doubts and scruples. The language of heartfelt 
penitence in which he elsewhere deplores his guilty share in the 
persecution leads to a corresponding inference. 

16-18. There can be no doubt that Paul here combines subsequent 
revelations of Christ which were promised at his conversion and 
communicated through Ananias or in later visions, like that recorded 
in xxii. 18, with the previous words of Christ. For it is expressly 
stated in ix. 6 that the full revelation of his future commission was 
withheld at the time, and reserved till after his entrance into the 
city. 

16. stand upon thy feet] So Ezekiel was encouraged when he 
had fallen to the ground at the sight of the glory of God (Ezek. 
i 1). 
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17 see, me do; choosing thee out of the people and out of 
18 the Gentiles, unto whom I send thee, to open their eyes 
that thou mayest turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the dominion of Satan unto God, that they 
may receive remission of sins and an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified, by faith in me. 
19 Wherefore, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient to 
20 the heavenly vision: but declared first to them at 





17. choosing] The B. V. delivering is inconsistent with the cir- 
cumstances as well as incorrect. Saul’s urgent need at that time 
was not deliverance from enemies, for he was not yet subject to 
persecution, but relief from an accusing conscience. Nor was he in 
fact delivered from enemies, being persecuted all his life long till his. 
final imprisonment and martyrdom. ‘The true version choosing re- 
produces the central point of the revelation made to Ananias ; He is 
a chosen vessel unto me..., while that of delivering runs counter to it; 
for it was said, I will show him how great things he must suffer for my 
name’s sake. 

It is worthy of note that Paul is here described as chosen out of 
the people and the Gentiles—a marketl combination of his two 
special antecedents. He was by birth at once a Jew and a Greek, a 
true representative of those Jews of the Dispersion to whose number 
he belonged, and united in his person the varied elements of Greek 
and Roman character and culture with Hebrew race and religion. 

The actual appointment of Paul to be an apostle can hardly be 
placed earlier than his commission from the church of Antioch: even 
at the time of his departure from Jerusalem it was described as 
future: I will send thee (xxii. 21). But these earlier revelations 
prepared the way for the eventual result which they foreshadowed. 

The description of his mission to the Gentiles is borrowed from 
the picture of God’s elect in Is. xlii. 7 with slight variation of 
language. 

20. Paul here intimates that at an early period of his ministry 
before commencing his mission to the Gentiles he had traversed all 
Judaea, preaching the gospel as he went. Now before that time he 
had paid but two visits to Judaea: the hasty flight from Damascus 
to Jerusalem and thence through Samaria to Tarsus excludes the 
idea of systematic preaching by the way; but his second visit in ~ 
A.D. 43, when he went up with Barnabas from Antioch, furnished 
occasion for it during the return to Antioch. 
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Damascus and Jerusalem, and through all the country 
of Judaea, and to the Gentiles, that they should repent 
and turn to God, and do works worthy of that 
repentance. For this cause the Jews seized me in the 21 
temple, and assayed to kill me. Through the help 22 
therefore that I have obtained from God, I stand unto 
this day testifying both to small and great, saying 
nothing beyond what the prophets and Moses did say 
should come to pass: that the Christ should be subject 23 
to suffering, and that he should be the first after 
rising from the dead to proclaim light both to the 
people and to the Gentiles. 

And as he thus answered for himself, Festus saith 24 
with a loud voice, Paul, thou art mad: thy much 
learning doth drive thee to madness. But Paul saith, 25 
I am not mad, most mighty Festus; but am uttering 
words of truth and soberness. For the king knoweth 26 
of these things, unto whom also I speak freely: for I 
persuade myself that none of these things is hidden 
from him: for this hath not been done in a corner. 
King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I know 27 


At a later time hé wrote, I was becoming unknown by face to the 
churches of Judaea (Gal. i. 22). 

22. Paul attributes his escape from the Jewish attempt on his life 
to a special interposition of Providence on his behalf. 

23. Moses and the prophets had predicted a Messiah subject to 
suffering, foretelling his humiliation, death, and resurrection, as 
well as the redemption of Jews and Gentiles. Its universality, and 
his sufferings in accomplishing it, had been foreshadowed from the 
beginning in the seed of the woman with his bruised heel ; and the 
Scriptures had filled up the outline. 

24. Festus had before noticed Paul’s faith in the risen Jesus with 
the same philosophic disdain as his Athenian hearers (comp. xvii. 32 
with xxy. 19): he now denounces it as a religious frenzy. 

27, 28. Agrippa was a Jew, and professed belief in the prophets : 
he was also no unfriendly listener, as appears from his subsequent 
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28 that thou believest. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, At 
little cost thou wouldest fain persuade me to make 

29 me a Christian! And Paul said, I would to God that, 
whether at little cost or at great, not thou only, but 
also all that hear me, might this day become such as I 
am, except these bonds. 

30 And the king rose up, and the governor, and Ber- 

31 nice, and they that sat with them: and when they 
were gone aside, they spake one to another, saying, 
This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. 

32 And Agrippa said unto Festus, This man might have 
been set at liberty, if he had not appealed unto 
Caesar. 

27 And when it was determined that we should sail 
away for Italy, they delivered Paul and certain other 
prisoners to a centurion named Julius of the Augustan 


remark to Festus. But he ridiculed this futile effort at his conver- 
sion ; and his use of the by-word Christian indicated his contempt 
for the faith. The B. V. misses the irony. The name Christian 
grew up amongst the Gentiles of Antioch as a designation for the 
believers : it was of course not adopted by the Jews, who themselves 
believed in a Christ, nor until a later time by Christians themselves. 
Agrippa’s use of the term is an evidence of his-Roman education and 
familiarity with Gentile terms. 

1. Augustan band] Though this designation is obscure, modern 
criticism has determined pretty clearly the character of the force to 
which Julius belonged. He was charged with the custody of a State 
prisoner ; and the conveyance of prisoners to Rome, whether they 
were citizens appealing to imperial justice, or criminals condemned 
to die in a Roman amphitheatre, was an important duty of the 
Roman military police in imperial times. It appears further from 
v. 11 that he assumed authority in the Alexandrian cornship over 
the officers of the vessel. From this it may be inferred that he was 
also an officer of the imperial commissariat which was charged with 
the supply of Rome, and these two functions of detective police and 
commissariat were united in the corps called the Frumentarians. It 
is further stated in an ancient marginal note, which has found its 
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band. And embarking in a ship of Adramyttium, 2 
which was about to sail to the coasts of Asia, we put 


way into the B. V. of xxviii. 16, that Julius delivered his prisoners 
to a superior officer, who is there entitled captain of the guard, but 
in an old Latin version Princeps Peregrinorum. Now this was the 
exact title of the commander of the Frumentarians, who were known 
as Peregrini from their being constantly on duty in the provinces 
bearing imperial communications, and had a camp on the Caelian 
hill known as Castra Peregrinorum. The corps was probably recruited 
out of veterans who had served their time in the Praetorians or the 
Legions: the officers were confidential agents of the emperor: the 
name Augustan may have been a title of honour and mark of imperial 
favour, as it was at various times bestowed on certain legions by way 
of distinction. 

The reappearance of the first person in this and _ the 
next chapter shows that the author accompanied Paul to Rome. 
This is the third occasion on which he attached himself to the 
apostle: he joined him first at Troas and became a partner in the 
Macedonian mission, and secondly at Philippi as a delegate from 
the churches to Jerusalem ; he now goes apparently to take part in 
the Roman mission, as he had before in the Macedonian, besides 
rendering such friendly offices and personal ministration as the 
position of a prisoner called for. There is no trace of his presence 
during the imprisonment at Caesarea. He was evidently not one of 
the prisoners. 

2. The description of the ship as belonging to Adramyttium in 
Mysia, and bound for the coasts of Asia, suggests that it was on its 
way home. It was therefore on the direct route to Neapolis, the 
port of Philippi, and it was probably the intention of the centurion 
to convey his prisoners thence by the land route to Rome, had he 
not fallen in at Myra with an Alexandrian cornship bound to Italy 
by sea. Owing to the prevalence of west winds in the Levant, 
the cornships usually made that port on their voyage to Rome ; but 
it was now full late in the season to catch any of these: the main 
fleet had already gone on their way. 

Aristarchus the Macedonian may be confidently identified with 
the companion in travel of xix. 29, and the delegate of xx. 4. The 
author does not class him as one of us, i.e. of Paul’s company, on this 
occasion, but only with them for the time. It is not likely there- 
fore that he went with them beyond Myra. When the centurion 
put his prisoners on board the second ship, Aristarchus proceeded 
homewards in the first. His name occurs however in Col. iv. 10 
as then one of Paul’s companions at Rome. 
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to sea, Aristarchus the Macedonian of Thessalonica 
3 being with us. And the next day we touched at 
Sidon: and Julius kindly entreated Paul, and gave 
him leave to go unto his friends and refresh himself. 
4 And putting to sea from thence, we sailed under the 
5 lee of Cyprus, because the winds were contrary. And 
when we had sailed over the sea off Cilicia and Pam- 
6 phylia, we came to Myra in Lycia. And there the 
centurion found a ship of Alexandria sailing for Italy; 
yand he put us therein. And when we had sailed 
slowly many days, and were come with difficulty 
over against Cnidus, the wind not suffering us 
to make way beyond, we sailed under the lee of 
s Crete off Salmone; and with difficulty coasting along 


3. The friends at Sidon were probably Christians : nothing is 
known of them. 

4, In sailing from Lycia to Phoenicia they had crossed the open 
sea, leaving Cyprus on the left : they now ran between Cyprus and 
the mainland. This was the usual course on the return voyage, as 
the island afforded shelter for some time from the prevalent north- 
west winds, and the highlands of Asia Minor shielded them 
afterwards, besides the benefit gained from land breezes and a 
westerly current off the coast of Asia Minor. 

7, 8. As far as Cnidus, the south-west point of Asia Minor, the 
general direction of the coast was westwards: they were therefore 
screened from the north, but open to head winds from the west, 
against which they struggled slowly on; but on rounding Cnidus 
they were exposed to the full force of the north-west wind sweeping 
across the Aegean, and found it impossible to pursue their direct 
course westwards to the north of Crete. They therefore ran to the 
S.s.W. past Salmone, the eastern promontory of Crete, hoping to 
make their way along its southern coast. As the first half of this 
trends a little to the south, they were able to creep slowly along as 
far as Cape Matala ; but from that point the northward trend of the 
coast rendered it impossible to proceed in the teeth of a north-west 
wind. So they put into a roadstead called Fair Havens, on the 
eastern side of Cape Matala. 
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it we came unto a certain place called Fair Havens ; 
nigh whereunto was the city of Lasea. 

And when much time was spent, and sailing was 
now dangerous, because the Fast was already past, 
Paul admonished them, and said unto them, Sirs, I 
perceive that sailing will be with hurt and much 
damage, not only of the lading and the ship, but 
also of our lives. But the centurion gave more heed 
to the pilot and the master of the ship than to 
those things which were spoken by Paul. And 
because the haven was not commodious to winter in, 
the more part advised to put to sea from thence, 
if by any means they could make their way to 
Phoenix and winter there, which is a haven of 
Crete looking north-east and south-east. And when 





Fair Havens] The survival of the Greek name, Kalo: Limenes, 
and of a ruined city five miles off, still known as Lasos, determine 
its position. 

9-12. As the autumnal equinox found them still windbound at 
Fair Havens, the voyage to Italy was abandoned for the season, but 
a debate arose about winter quarters. Forty miles off was an 
excellent harbour, Phoenix (now Lutro), land-locked except on the 
north-east and south-east, and only partially exposed to those winds. 
The captain proposed therefore, as soon as the wind shifted a little, 
to make for Phoenix. There was however obvious danger that 
they might be driven out to sea in the attempt, as that coast 
is peculiarly exposed to sudden squalls rushing down from the 
mountains of Crete, especially at that season. The question was 
referred to the centurion for decision, and he consulted Paul, who 
had probably more experience of Levantine storms than other pas- 
sengers. He advised against it, not from any distinct foreknowledge, 
but from prudent foresight of the risk involved : he was however 
overruled, though a minority supported him. 

9. the Fast] The great day of Atonement (10th of Tisri) was 
about the autumnal equinox. 

13-26. The favourable south wind held for the first four or five 
miles of their course, which closely skirted Cape Matala; but they 
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the south wind blew softly, supposing that they had 
obtained their purpose, they weighed anchor and 
14 sailed along Crete, close in shore. But not long after 
there beat down from it a tempestuous wind called 
15 Euraquilo: and when the ship was caught, and could 
not face the wind, we gave way and drove before 
16 it. But running under a small island called Cauda, 
we were able, with difficulty, to secure the boat: 
17 and when they had hoisted it up, they used helps, 
undergirding the ship; and fearing lest they should 
be cast away in the Syrtis, they loosened the 
ig tackling, and drove on so. And as we laboured 
exceedingly with the storm, the next day they began 
19 to throw freight overboard; and the third day they 


had hardly begun to cross the bay between that and Phoenix before 
a hurricane, which had been gathering on the mountains of Crete, 
burst upon them with such violence that they could only scud 
helplessly before it over the twenty-three miles that separated 
Cauda (now Gozzo) from Crete. That island afforded them some 
temporary shelter from the gale, which blew from the E.N.z., and 
under its lee they succeeded in getting command of their boat 
which had hitherto been dragged through the water astern, in 
undergirding the ship, 7.e. securing cables round the hull for its 
support, and in setting some kind of storm sail which enabled them 
to turn the ship’s head across the open sea a little north of west, 
instead of drifting to the w.s.w. into the dangerous gulf known as 
the Syrtis. They had now clear sea room, but were in great danger 
of foundering, as is proved by the urgent measures adopted to 
lighten the ship. The timbers were no doubt seriously strained, 
and the utmost exertions were needed at the pumps to keep her 
afloat during the thirteen days that she ran before a steady gale 
across the 476 miles from Cauda to Melita (Malta). The consequent 
exhaustion, combined with the hopelessness of their position and 
manifold discomforts of a leaking vessel, reduced the crew at last 
almost to despair. At this juncture Paul, himself inspirited by 
a heavenly vision, comes forward to reassure them by a promise 
of deliverance from death. 
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cast out with their own hands the furniture of the 
ship. And when neither sun nor stars shone upon 20 
us for many days, and no small tempest lay on us, 
henceforth all hope that we should be saved was in 
the way to be taken away. And little heart being a1 
left for food, Paul then stood up in the midst of 
them, and said, Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto 
me, and not have put to sea from Crete, and so 
have gotten this hurt and damage. And now [I 22 
exhort you to be of good cheer: for there shall be 
no loss of life among you, but only of the ship. For 23 
there stood by me this night an angel of the God 
whose I am, whom also I serve, saying, Fear not, 24 
Paul; thou must stand before Caesar: and lo, God 
hath given thee all them that sail with thee. 
Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: for I believe God, 25 
that it shall be even so as it hath been spoken unto 
me. Howbeit we must be cast upon a certain island. 26 
But when the fourteenth night came of our 27 
driving over the sea of Adria, about midnight the 
sailors surmised that they were drawing near to some 
land; and they sounded, and found twenty fathoms; 28 


27. fourteenth] The days are reckoned from the commencement of 
the voyage: they did little more than get clear away from Cauda 
before night on the first, and it was after midnight before they 
anchored on the fourteenth, leaving an interval of thirteen days and 
a quarter’s steady drive across the sea. 

Adria] Thesea of Adria must not be confounded with the Adriatic 
gulf. The ancients gave the name of Adria to the central basin of 
the Mediterranean, enclosed between Africa on the south, Italy and 
Sicily on the west, Greece and Crete on the east. 

28. Local tradition has preserved the memory of this shipwreck by 
giving the name of St. Paul to a bay on the north-east of Malta. The 
correctness of the tradition is established by the exact correspondence 
of the geographical details with the circumstances of the shipwreck : 
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and after a little space they sounded again, and found 
29 fifteen fathoms. And fearing lest peradventure we 
should be cast ashore on rocky ground, they let go 
four anchors from the stern, and prayed for the day. 


(1) the position of the eastern point of the bay is such that the course 
from Cauda passed within a quarter of a mile of it, and sailors were 
quite likely to hear or see even at night the heavy surf breaking upon 
it; (2) the bay shoals to twenty fathoms shortly after, and half an 
hour later, at the vessel’s average rate of speed, to fifteen ; (3) there 
is excellent holding ground for anchors inside that point; (4) the 
end of the bay, facing the ship’s course, presents a line of rugged 
precipices, broken by two openings; up one of these still runs a 
sloping beach, probably another formerly ran up the second, though 
now washed away; (5) in its immediate neighbourhood runs a 
channel about a hundred yards wide between the mainland and a 
rocky islet (Salmonetta), connecting the bay with the sea on its 
northern side, which would produce the effect of two seas meeting. 
The water driven into the bay by the gale would choke this channel 
as it rushed out to the sea, producing a strong backwater along the 
shore. It is not stated what indications led the sailors to surmise 
that they were in the neighbourhood of land. They were however 
definite enough to set them upon sounding, and preceded the dis- 
covery that the water was shallowing. The only sight or sound 
which circumstances suggest as perceptible amid the darkness of the 
night and the roar of the sea is the gleam or (more likely still) the 
heavy boom of the surf driven by the gale on a rock-bound coast. 
Now, their course on nearing the bay ran parallel to a low line of 
coast, and at the entrance they were within a quarter of a mile of the 
rocky point (Kaura) which bounds it on the east. (See map.) 

29-32. Ancient ships had facilities for anchoring astern as well as 
at the prow. The advantage of doing so in this case was that the 
ship started at once in the right direction when the anchors were 
cast off, and was brought under immediate control of the helm; for 
the intention was to run her aground on the beach in front with as 
much way on her as possible. Prudence suggested the need of 
several anchors astern to bring up the vessel; but the uselessness 
of additional anchors at the fore was obvious even to a passenger of 
intelligence and experience, and the centurion readily perceived on 
Paul’s suggestion that it was a mere pretext to cover a treacherous 
flight. 

29. prayed] There is no reason for diluting the force of the Greek 
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And as the sailors were seeking to flee out of the 30 
ship, and let down the boat into the sea, under colour 
as though they would lay out anchors from the fore- 
ship, Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers, 31 
Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. 
Then the soldiers cut away the ropes of the boat, 32 
and let her fall off. And until the day was at the 33 
point to come, Paul kept beseeching them all to take 
some food, saying, This is the fourteenth day that 
ye have continued fasting on the watch for the dawn, 
taking nothing. Wherefore I beseech you to take 34 
some food: for this is a means for your deliverance: 
for there shall not a hair perish from the head of 
any of you. And when he had said this, he took 35 
bread, and gave thanks to God in presence of them 
all: and he brake it, and began to eat. Then were 36 
they all of good cheer, and they also took food. 
And we were in all in the ship about threescore and 37 


expression into a mere wish. Greek sailors might well resort to 
prayer at such a crisis. 

33. until] The B. V. while destroys the graphic force of the 
narrative, for it makes Paul wait silently through the long anxious 
night watch, whereas he really continued his entreaties all night to 
one and another from the moment the anchors were safely landed 
till the signs of daybreak indicated the need for action. 

The language of Paul does not imply a fourteenth day of continuous 
fasting, but fourteen successive nights of anxious watching for the 
dawn, all alike spent in restless hungry expectation of what the day 
might reveal. 

35. This verse does not describe a set meal, still less a sacramental 
meal (for almost all present were heathens); but the effective ex- 
ample by which Paul enforced his advice. 

37. The insertion of the total number at this point suggests that a 
final muster roll was perhaps called by the centurion and captain of 
the ship before abandoning it. The number 276 seems too large 
for a trading ship: the figure 2 is probably due to an error in 
transcription. 
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38 sixteen souls. And when they had eaten enough, they 
set about lightening the ship by throwing out the 
39 wheat into the sea. And when it was day, they knew 
not the land; but they descried a certain creek with 
a beach, upon which they took counsel whether it 
40 were possible to drive up the ship. And casting off 
the anchors, they left them in the sea, at the same 
time loosing the rudder bands: and hoisting up the 
41 foresail to the wind, they made for the beach. And 
lighting on a place where two seas met, they ran the 
vessel aground: and the foreship struck and remained 
unmovable, but the hinder part began to part asunder 
42 with the shock. And counsel was given of the 
soldiers to kill the prisoners, lest any of them should 
43Swim out and escape. But the centurion, wishing 


38. The wheat thrown overboard to lighten the vessel belonged 
evidently to its cargo, wheat being the great staple of trade between 
Alexandria and Italy. The ship’s provisions would be in the form 
of bread or biscuit rather than wheat. 

39. Malta was well known to Alexandrian sailors, but not St. 
Paul’s bay, which lay out of the ordinary track and had no marked 
features by which it might be recognised at once. 

40. With a view to the effectual stranding of the vessel three 
operations were combined: the four anchors were slipped together, 
the rudder (which had been drawn up at the time of anchoring 
astern) was let down, and the foresail was set. By this means the 
ship was got as soon as possible under weigh and under command of 
the helm. 

41. The stern was not broken by the waves, but the shock of 
running aground so shattered the already damaged framework of the 
vessel that the seams and joints began to open, and the hinder part, 
which was still afloat, to part asunder. 

42. Most of the prisoners were probably condemned malefactors ; 
and under the severe discipline of the Roman army soldiers were 
responsible with their lives for the safe custody of prisoners. This 
explains the selfish cruelty of the proposal which originated amongst 
them. 
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to save Paul, stayed them from their desire, and 
commanded that they which could swim should first 
cast themselves overboard and get to land: and the 44 
rest, some on planks, and some on other things from 
the ship. And so it came to pass that all escaped safe 
to land. 

And after we were escaped, then we knew that 28 
the island was called Melita. And the strange people 2 
shewed us no common kindness: for they kindled a 
fire, and received us all, because of the present rain, 
and because of the cold. But when Paul had gathered 3 
a bundle of sticks, and laid them on the fire, a viper 
came out by reason of the heat, and fastened on his 
hand. And when the strange people saw the beast 4 
hang on his hand, they said one to another, No doubt 
this man is a murderer, whom, though he escaped 
the sea, Justice suffered not to live. Now he shook 5 
off the beast into the fire, and took no harm. But 6 
they looked that he should swell or fall down dead 
suddenly: when however they had been looking a 
great while, and beheld no harm come to him, they 
changed their minds, and said that he was a god. 

Now in those parts were lands belonging to 7 
the chief man of the island, whose name was Publius; 


2. The Maltese were a Carthaginian colony who spoke the Phoe- 
nician language: they were therefore designated barbarians by the 
Greeks, the term meaning only that they were foreigners speaking a 
strange language, not that they were barbarous. 

3. No vipers are now found in Malta: their disappearance is 
readily explained by the altered condition of the island. 

7, 8. The title first of the Maltese has been preserved in local 
inscriptions. It belonged doubtless to the chief Roman authority on 
the island under the praetor of Sicily ; and Publius, though not head 
of his family (for his father was still living), now filled that position. 
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who received us, and entertained us kindly three 
gdays. And it was so that the father of Publius lay 
sick of fever and dysentery: to whom Paul entered 
in and prayed, and laid his hands on him and healed 
9 him. And when this was done, the rest also which 
had diseases in the island came, and were healed: 
10 who also honoured us with many honours; and when 
we put to sea, they put on board such things as we 
needed. 
11 And after three months we put to sea in a ship 
of Alexandria, which had wintered in the island, 
12 whose sign was the Twin Brothers. And touching 
13at Syracuse we tarried there three days. And we 
cast loose from thence, and landed at Rhegium: 
and after one day a south wind sprang up, and 
140n the second day we came to Puteoli: where we 
found brethren, and were invited to stay on with 


He had of course the responsibility of providing for the needs of the 
Roman officer and his prisoners; but the generous courtesy with 
which he fulfilled this duty was specially his own. 

11. The same gale which had driven one Alexandrian cornship on 
to the coast of Malta had probably forced a preceding vessel to take 
shelter there on its way to Puteoli. 

It is uncertain how long the stay at Fair Havens was continued 
after the Fast ; if they started as early as the middle of October, the 
three months in Malta would end about the beginning of February, 
which seems full early in the year for navigation, though they had 
little more than a coasting voyage before them. 

13. Puteoli, as the landing place of the Alexandrian cornships, 
was of sufficient commercial importance to attract a Jewish colony, 
which would pave the way for a Christian church: its existence 
affords evidence of the progress of the gospel in Italy before the 
coming of the apostle. 

14. Probably the centurion sanctioned seven days’ delay at Puteoli 
for the sake of reporting his arrival at Rome and receiving instruc- 
tions back for the disposal of his prisoners. The Christians of 
Puteoli took the opportunity of communicating with the church in 
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them seven days: and so we came to Rome. And 
from thence the brethren, when they heard of 
us, had come to meet us as far as Appii Forum 
and Three Taverns: whom when Paul saw, he 
thanked God, and took courage. And when 
we entered into Rome, Paul was suffered to dwell 
by himself with the soldier that guarded him. 

And it came to pass that after three days he called 
together those that were of the Jews first: and when 
they were come together, he said unto them, 

I, brethren, though I had done nothing against the 
people or the customs of our fathers, was delivered pris- 
oner from Jerusalem into the hands of the Romans: 
who, when they had examined me, desired to set me 
at liberty, because there was no cause for death in 
me. But when the Jews spake against it, I was con- 
strained to appeal unto Caesar ; not that I had aught 
to accuse my nation of. For this cause therefore 
have I invited you to see and to speak with me: 
for because of the hope of Israel I am bound with 





Rome. Paul, though he remained of course in custody of a soldier, 
was allowed to visit his Christian friends during the stay. 

15. Appii Forum was on the great southern road (via Appia), forty 
mniles from Rome. Three Taverns, where the second Christian party 
met them, was probably a convenient break in this long journey. 
The apostle had many personal friends at Rome, including Aquila 
and Priscilla, as appears from the Epistle to the Romans. Hence the 
enthusiasm with which the Roman Christians came forth to welcome 
him. 

17-20. The main purport of this address is to vindicate the 
prisoner’s loyalty to the law and institutions of Israel in spite of 
his bonds and his appeal to Caesar, which had been forced upon 
him because he preached Christ the hope of Israel. 

20. Paul excuses himself as a prisoner awaiting trial for 
inviting his visitors to see him instead of appearing in the syna- 
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a1 this chain. And they said unto him, We neither 
received letters from Judaea concerning thee, nor 
did any of the brethren come to us and report or 
22 speak any evil of thee. But we think good to hear 
from thee what thou thinkest: for as concerning — 
this sect it is known to us that everywhere it is 
23 Spoken against. And when they had ap- 
pointed him a day, a number of them came to him 
into his lodging; to whom he expounded matters, 
testifying the kingdom of God and persuading them 
concerning Jesus, both from the law of Moses and 
24 from the prophets, from morning till evening. And 
some listened to the things which were spoken, and 
25some disbelieved. And as they agreed not among 
themselves, they departed, after that Paul had spoken 
one word, Well spake the Holy Ghost by Isaiah the 
26 prophet unto your fathers, saying, 
Go unto this people, and say, 
Hearing ye shall hear and shall not anda 
And beholding ye shall behold and shall not see: 


21. It is remarkable that no charges against Paul had yet reached 
Rome, considering the bitter enmity of the Jews at Jerusalem and 
Caesarea against him. But the attention of the latter had been 
concentrated on their quarrel with Felix, which resulted in his trial 
at Rome: the deputation from Caesarea which urged their charges 
against him had not yet arrived, and Paul’s appeal to Caesar had 
taken place too late in the autumn for any subsequent communica- 
tion to reach Rome from Palestine. If Agrippa can be taken as a 
specimen of the Roman Jews, they felt but little of the patriotic 
indignation against Paul which animated the Jews of Palestine, 
though they sympathized with the spiritual pride which excluded 
Gentiles from religious privileges. 

26, 27. Christ had quoted Isaiah vi. 9, 10 as a reason for veiling 
the truth in parables: his apostle adduces it in justification of his 
turning to the Gentiles. The wilful blindness and stubborn refusal 
of Israel to listen formed in each case a reasonable ground. 
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For the heart of this people waxed gross, 

And their ears were dull of hearing, 

And their eyes have they closed ; 

Lest at any time they should see with their eyes, 

And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their heart, 

And should turn again, 

And I should heal them. 
Be it known therefore unto you that this word of 
God unto salvation was sent unto the Gentiles: 
they will hear indeed. 


And he abode two whole years in his own hired 
dwelling, and received all that went in unto hin, 





29. The B. V. adds the following: And when he had said these 
words, the Jews departed, and had great reasoning among themselves. 
There is no sufficient authority for admitting this to the text. 

30, 31. The lodging in which Paul spent the next two years was 
probably provided out of the contributions of Christian churches : 
the epistle to the Philippians mentions the receipt of one from the 
Christians of Philippi. 

The Roman confinement here recorded was shorter by some months 
than the previous detention at Caesarea ; but the altered environment 
and conditions rendered it far more important. At Caesarea, a port 
of passage in a corner of Palestine, half Jew half Gentile, and torn 
by internecine feuds between rival partisans, the apostle had been a 
helpless victim to the caprice of Felix, who had studiously dangled 
before his eyes the prospect of speedy release. The uncertainty of 
his stay made it impossible to devise any systematic or far-reaching 
plans for the extension of the kingdom. Doubtless he strengthened 
the faith of many, but these were for the most part casual visitors 


30 


on their way to or from Jerusalem, while the ministry of Philip the - 


evangelist provided for the resident church. But at Rome there 

was no prospect of speedy trial or release: he had of necessity to 

await with patience the tardy process of the imperial court of justice. 

Irksome as confinement must have been to the active spirit of so 

energetic a Christian missionary, whose cherished ambition had been 

hitherto to preach Christ where he was not yet known, and who had 
Zz 
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31 preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching the 
things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ with 
all boldness, without hindrance. 


looked forward to Rome as a stepping-stone to the further conquest 
of the west, the apostle to the Gentiles had now in accordance with 
his own earnest desire and with his Master’s promise reached the 
centre of the civilized world, and felt himself a chosen ambassador, 
though in bonds. Accordingly he entered at once on the new sphere 
opened before him: his prison-chamber became, as this brief notice 
suggests (and the epistles of the imprisonment confirm the view), 
the centre of the Roman church. 

The abrupt conclusion disappoints the expectation of the reader. 
He is left to learn from other sources both the favourable issue of 
the trial which Agrippa anticipated as certain, and the result of the 
Roman teaching. There is but one satisfactory explanation of this 
silence, that the author reserved the history of Paul at Rome for a 
third book of his history which has never been given to the world. 
Accordingly he closes his second book concerning Christ and his 
church, as he does the first, with a brief outline of events which he 
proposed to relate afterwards in fuller detail. Here the two years’ 
imprisonment is presented as a sequel to the apostle’s previous 
history : there it might have appeared as an important introduction 
to the narrative of the Roman church. 


APPENDIX (ENGLISH). 


ELDERS. 


The absence of any mention of elders in the first ten chapters of 
the Acts is the more remarkable, because they touch so often on the 
common fund as the most distinctive feature of the new social life, 
of which the elders might seem the most appropriate guardians. 
This was, however, collected and administered by the Twelve 
without their intervention ; even when these proved unequal to 
the burden, a new commission of seven was created for the express 
purpose of administering it. Yet at a later time the practice of the 
Church was reversed, and the charge of the relief-fund was trans- 
ferred from the Twelve to the custody of the elders. For Barnabas 
and Paul, when they brought a contribution to Jerusalem early in 43 
from the Christians of Antioch, departed as soon as they had placed 
it in the hands of the elders. And in 57 the whole body of elders 
assembled under the presidency of James to welcome the deputation 
of the Pauline churches, with a view to the public presentation of 
their offerings. 

We cannot, however, conclude from the silence of the early 
chapters or the subsequent transfer of responsibility that there were 
at first no elders in the Church. For the narrative of v. 6 strongly 
suggests a division of the congregation based on age: the younger 
men (it is said) rose up on a sudden emergency to fulfil an active 
duty : it may be inferred that there were present a class of elders 
also. The office was in fact not a new creation of the Christian 
church, but an inheritance from their fathers. For this reason the 
historian does not record the original appointment of elders in the 
church of Jerusalem: they had been from the most ancient times a 
permanent institution of Israel: throughout her history the elders of 
the congregation played an important part in secular as well as 
ecclesiastical affairs. They still formed an essential element in the 
organisation of the synagogue, and held, if I mistake not, a corre- 
sponding place by the force of Jewish custom and law in the 
constitution of Christian congregations in Palestine. Apparently the 
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elders possessed, as a matter of course, a recognised position and 
certain definite functions in every organised congregation. 

There was, however, good reason for the office falling into temporary 
abeyance after Pentecost ; for organised bodies of Christian elders 
could only come into action after the Christian believers had consti- 
tuted independent congregations of their own, apart from their Jewish 
brethren. But the first converts attended Jewish synagogues for a 
time, like their Lord, and were there associated as members or as 
elders with Jewish worshippers. Their Christian faith and brother- 
hood was engrafted on their old religion, and did not at once 
supersede the religious and social ties which bound them to the 
synagogue: they did not withdraw from it or rebel against the 
authority of its elders, save when driven to occasional revolt by their 
Christian conscience: for they aimed at a national conversion of 
Israel, and were slow to abandon that hope, and to content them- 
selves with forming isolated congregations of believers. 

During this period of transition the Twelve were the only distinctly 
Christian centre of authority; the government as well as the pastoral 
charge of the Church depended exclusively upon them, and their 
exceptional activity threw into the shade the imperfect action of 
local elders. But the outbreak of persecution wrought great changes 
in the internal government of the Church. By driving Christians out 
of the synagogue it compelled them to constitute everywhere inde- 
pendent congregations of their own, and by dispersing the Church it 
seriously impaired the vigorous action of the central authority at a 
time when the rapid growth of infant communities was continually 
raising new problems in faith and morals. Besides the call for 
public ministry of the word and sacraments, for regular teaching of 
the gospel, and for common prayer, the admission of new members, 
the education of the young, the maintenance of the faith in all 
purity, the punishment of unworthy members and repression of 
disorders, the relief of the poor—the whole corporate life in short of 
a vigorous community—urgently demanded constant supervision. 
These needs could not be supplied by occasional visits from apostles: 
daily care was needed, and this was rendered in their absence by . 
local elders. The record of the first council exhibits the apostles 
taking counsel with the elders on a vital point of doctrine, and 
adopting for their own part the attitude of advisers in preference to 
deciding the question by virtue of their apostolic commission. This 
instance illustrates their gradual retirement from supreme control, 
and the steady enlargement of the powers and functions of Christian 
elders during the life-time of the apostles to meet the varied wants 
of a living and evergrowing society. The address to the elders of” 
Ephesus reveals still more distinctly the extent of their responsibility 
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in the absence of the apostle both for pastoral care, and for govern- 
ment and discipline. For the institution was not limited to Palestine, 
though it originated there: it prevailed in all the Pauline churches, 
and was doubtless universal under apostolic rule. Paul was careful 

‘before his first departure from the interior of Asia Minor to provide 
for the permanence and welfare of his newly founded churches by the 
election of elders: again, when bidding his beloved Ephesians a long 
farewell, he solemnly committed the charge of them to the elders of 
the Church. . 

It does not fall within the compass of the Acts to describe the 
later development of the new ecclesiastical order which succeeded to 
the apostolic. But it is instructive to trace in the institution of 
elders a certain provision made under the providence of God for the 
future of the Church, and to discern in them the germ of a local 
ministry, trained to feed, guide, and govern their several churches, 
when the central guidance and support of apostles should be finally 
withdrawn from the Church of Christ. 


COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM. 


In the notes on Acts xv. it is assumed that the language of Gal. 
ii. 1-10 relates to the conference at Jerusalem recorded in the Acts. 
For, though this has been questioned, the evidence in its favour is 
overwhelming. Both passages describe Paul and Barnabas as re- 
pairing to Jerusalem with subordinate colleagues in consequence of 
attacks made by a Judaizing party on the essential principles of 
their gospel-teaching: both exhibit the intense interest aroused in 
rival parties by the question at issue, viz. whether Gentiles must 
needs be circumcised as well as baptized ; and relate its final settle- 
ment through the intervention of Peter and James (Gal. ii. 9. adds 
John also): both record the loyal support rendered by the older 
apostles to the two apostles of the Gentiles, and the hearty recogni- | 
tion of their personal services: both agree in denouncing their 
adversaries, the one as Pharisees at heart, though professed Christ- 
ians, the other as false brethren who came in privily to spy out our 
liberty ...that they might bring us into bondage. It would be difficult 
under any circumstances to conceive two distinct debates conducted 
by the same identical leaders, so closely resembling each other in 
their origin, their course, and their personal tone; but when account 
is also taken of the final result, it becomes inconceivable ; for this 
was too decisive to admit of the entire question being reopened 
within that generation. 

This view is confirmed by the personal history of Paul and 
Barnabas; from which it appears that they made but one other 
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joint visit to Jerusalem, and that a brief visit without companions 
for a totally different purpose, viz. the conveyance of alms; and 
that this took place at the beginning of the Herodian persecution, 
in 43, six years only after his‘conversion, and before their mission 
to the Gentiles: whereas Gal. ii. 1-10 mentions a previous interval 
of fourteen years, and contains an emphatic recognition of their 
conspicuous success as apostles of the Gentiles. 

Some critics (it is true) find a difficulty in reconciling Gal. ii. 
1-10 with Acts xv.; but the discrepancy is only apparent, and dis- 
appears on careful scrutiny of the Greek text. The language of the 
apostle is confessedly obscure ; and the B. V., by its rendering them 
which were of reputation in v. 2, and these who seemed to be somewhat 
in v. 6, and by wrongly connecting v. 7 with the previous instead 
of the subsequent subject, loses sight of the emphatic contrast 
marked by the opening words of v. 7, But contrariwise, between the — 
Pharisaic party whom vv. 4-6 condemn so unsparingly, and the three 
leading apostles whose brotherly fellowship is so warmly acknow- 
ledged in vv. 7-9. The apostle is protesting against the assumption 
that the appeal to Jerusalem involved some surrender of his apostolic 
independence, and urges that on the contrary it had entirely 
established it. His language may be thus paraphrased: “I did 
communicate to the church of Jerusalem the gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles, and privately to those who thought that I was 
somehow running, or had run, after a shadow (7.e. in nominally con- 
verting Gentiles, but releasing them from the obligation of God’s 
law)—not that I yielded to their demand, for I had Titus with me, 
a Greek whose circumcision had been resisted—but I acted as I did 
because of the false brethren smuggled into the Church who stole in 
to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they 
might bring us into bondage—to whom we did not yield even for an 
hour by submission, that the truth of the gospel might abide with 
you. But as for answer from those who thought there was some- 
thing amiss in the gospel which I had been preaching among the 
Gentiles (no matter who they were, God accepteth no man’s person) 
—those who so thought made no further communication to me (i.e. 
they were utterly silenced). But contrariwise James and Cephas 
and John, who were thought to be pillars, when they saw that I 
had been intrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision, as Peter 
with the gospel of the circumcision... gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hands of fellowship, that we should go unto the Gentiles....” 

I find here (1) the mass of honest prejudice which counted circum- 
cision indispensable for salvation, (2) the Pharisaic party, compre- 
hending some prominent members of the Church, but really false 
notwithstanding to the faith, (3) the loyal affection of the leading 
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apostles who ranged themselves beside their brother-apostles ; each 
in their turn depicted ; and I recognise in the language of Paul a 
lively picture from the interior of the same council whose external 
history is recorded in Acts xv. 


PROVINCES OF ASIA MINOR. 


The chapters of the Acts which record the extension of the gospel 
to Asia Minor abound in local detail, and make frequent reference 
to its geographical divisions. Examination of the context discloses 
a material difference between the author’s language and the epistles 
of Peter and Paul in their use of geographical terms; for whereas 
they employ the names of Roman provinces in their regular official 
sense, the author (who was probably a native of those parts) modifies 
this in accordance with local usage. Peter, for instance, enumerates 
the five Roman provinces, Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia, as together making up the whole of Asia Minor to the 
north of Mount Taurus (1 Pet. i. 1): Paul groups his churches by 
Roman provinces as churches of Asia and Galatia, Macedonia and 
Achaia. But the Asia of the Acts is not coincident with Roman 
Asia, and the Galatia of Paul becomes in the Acts the Galatian 
country instead of Galatia. 

By Asia the author designates Asiatic Greece, which formed the 
western zone of the province, apart from the eastern and inland zone, 
to which he gives the name Phrygia—formerly a term of indefinite 
extent covering the whole interior of Asia Minor. This distinction 
between the eastern and western zone of the province is first suggested 
by the mention of Asia and Phrygia side by side in ii. 10 as the homes 
of two distinct nationalities, speaking different languages, Greek and 
Phrygian respectively. The contrast between them in xvi. 6 indi- 
cates more distinctly the position of Phrygia: for that verse presents 
the journey of the apostles from the Pisidian Antioch across Phrygia 
towards Bithynia as the result of a revelation which forbade their 
intended expedition eastwards into Asia, i.e. to Ephesus and the 
seaboard. Hence it appears that the country to the north of the 
Pisidian Antioch, between it and Bithynia, bounded on the west by 
Asiatic Greece, was known to the author as Phrygia. Its eastern 
limit is defined by xviii. 23, which distinguishes it from the Galatian 
country ; and so identifies it with the broad belt of pastoral country 
which divided the Greek from the Galatian districts. 

The restriction of the term Asia to Asiatic Greece is confirmed by 
other passages: in vi. 9 it is coupled with Cilicia as a Mediterranean 

‘seaboard ; and the statement in xix. 10, that all who dwelt in Asia 
heard the word of the Lord, as the immediate result of Paul’s preach- 
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ing at Ephesus, cannot apply to the remote Phrygian interior, but 
must be understood of Asiatic Greece ; in which were founded the 
seven churches of Asia. The Greek and Phrygian districts were not 
only divided by language, but had been long kept apart by nature 
and history, the latter belonging to the feudal and religious system 
of Asiatic monarchies; while the commercial seaboard, studded with 
great cities, proud of their municipal rights, rich in trade and manu- 
factures, turned its face to the western sea, and leaned for support, 
first on Greece, then on Rome, against Asiatic despotism. The 
Roman hold on the interior long continued loose and uncertain, and 
the line drawn by the author between the two regions corresponded 
to historical reality. 

Again, the province of Galatia was in a state of transition under 
the Caesars. That name belonged for the three centuries before 
Christ to the north-eastern portion of ancient Phrygia, in which the 
Galatians originally established themselves ; but these restless and 
warlike tribes wandered far from their homes, living by the sword : 
their chieftains proved valuable allies in the Mithridatic and Civil 
wars of Rome, and were permitted in reward for their military 
services gradually to extend their dominion to the south and south- 
west as far as the Taurus range. On the death of the last Galatian 
king, Amyntas, in B.c. 25, this whole territory passed into Roman 
hands, and became the province of Galatia. But the mass of the 
population in the southern districts was more Phrygian, Pisidian, and 
Lycaonian than Galatian, and the author seems studiously to avoid the 
name Galatia in his reference to it, lest it should be confounded with 
Galatia proper, the ancient home of the Galatians ; for he carefully 
adopts instead the designation Galatian country. A fresh element 
was added to the population by the cluster of colonies, including 
Antioch and Lystra, which Augustus Caesar planted along the skirts 
of Mount Taurus in order to secure settled peace and order in that 
part of the province, and their territory is appropriately described 
as the Galatian country. 

The Cilicia of the Acts is likewise a geographical expression, and 
does not correspond with Roman Cilicia ; for the eastern half alone 
of ancient Cilicia was organised like Judaea under the rule of an 
imperial procurator who had his seat at Tarsus, and attached to the 
province of Syria: the western retained nominal independence under 
tributary allies of Rome. The term Cilicia in xv. 41 includes the 
former ; and in xxvii. 5 the latter ; for it must there be understood 
as comprehending the whole seaboard which stretches from Syria to 
Pamphylia between the Taurus and the Levant. 
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ERRATA. 
P. 13 should be headed ‘‘ Place of Publication.” 


In p. 33, line 2 of notes, 28 should be 18. 
In p. 34, line 7 of notes, 14 should be 15. 


In p. 51, line 1, éWevoo should be éWetouw. 

In p. 103, lines 6-10 of notes should run : “apparently accounted a Macedonian city. 
The two genitives both depend on 76s, and jepis has much the same geographical 
force as épos in ii. 10, xix. 1, xx. 2, being applied vaguely to the region beyond 


the sea on the European side.” 
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